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PREFACE. 



GVERY man, whose mind is, in the smallest degree, 
elevated, above the sordid views of selfishness or 
avarice, feels himself interested in the history of the 
country, in which he resides. This curiosity is both 
natural and laudable : It prompts a man to investi- 
g^ations, equally amusing and instructive. He feels, 
and feels justly, a consciousness of superiority over 
those grovelling individuals, whose weakness or de- 
pravity lead them to neglect all those attainments, 
which elevate, enlarge, and purify the mind. He 
leaves them with pity, not unmixed with contempt, 
to their native state of degradation. There alone, 
they are at ease; there they are at home; and there, 
they must remain. 

But an acquaintance with the history of one*s own 
country, whether such by birth, or by choice, is pro- 
ductive of still more important advantages. It not 
only gives a man an interest in the scenes continu- 
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ally passing before him, increases his acquaintance, 
with the inanimate objects constantly presented to 
his view, and endears to his remembrance the past 
events of his life, but by enlarging his mind, ad- 
vancing his knowledge, and increasing his experi- 
ence, it equally adds to his happiness, respectability, 
and usefulness. Employment of the mind makes a 
man happy; superiority of intellect, respectable; 
the proper direction of his knowledge, useful. But 
independent of these considerations, independent of 
the advantages to be derived, from an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the history of one's own cbuntry^ 
such is, happily, the constitution of every well-regu- 
lated mind, that the curiosity with which it is in- 
stinctively endued, forms a sufficient stimulus to the 
acquirement of this most useful, most delightful, 
most respectable species of knowledge. Such being 
the case, it will not surely be denied, that every at- 
tempt, however feeble, to convey this necessary 
knowledge, and to gratify this laudable curiosity, is 
highly praise-worthy ; and, if it should not excite 
our respect, demands, at least, our good-will, our ap- 
probation, or our gratitude. 

Such, in some degree, are the situation and views 
of the Author of the following pages. Usefukiess 
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bas b«en his chief aim. He woakt &r rftther sutori* 
0ce to utility, than the Graces. 

. Having been taught by experience, duiring a visit 
to Jamaica, the want of a concise history of that 
vahiabie colony, he has now endeavoured shortly to 
relate the past affairs of the Island, and to present 
to the Public, and especially to those, who may be 
led by inclination or necessity to visit that country, 
a succint account of its present state and condition^ 
This task he has attempted, not with any vain ex- 
pectation of throwing new light on the subject, or 
of making any important discoveries, or profound 
observations; but from a desire to place in a connect- 
ed view the events and situation of this flourishing 
coloRy, and to relate them in such a- conciseand per- 
^cuous manner, as to gratify, if possible, tiie curiosi- 
ty of every reader.. And this becomes the more neces- 
sary, when we consider, that the voluminous, ill-di- 
gested, and unconnected^ though otherwise valuable,, 
histories of Brown,. Long, and Edwards, are written 
in such a manner, as to gratify few readers, and bear 
such a price^ as to exclude many purchasers. These 
considerations have led to a publication' of the fol- 
lowing pages ; and whatever the defects contained in 
them may be, if they tend to excite tiie liberal in- 
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quiries of those individuals, who riM the Islatid of 
Jamaica ; if they lead to a pursuit of those otijeets, 
which elevate the mind, and humanize the temper ; 
if they convey that information, which strengthens 
the understandings, and Increases the u^^lness of 
individuals ; and if, fi'om that conciseness which has 
been anxiously studied, the knowledge contained in 
them shall be more easily attained, and more exten- 
sively circulated^ the Author's labour and expectati- 
ons shall hot have been in vain. 

'' An account of Jamaica^** would have perhf^ 
been a title more accurately expressive of the con- 
tents and pretensions of the present volume, than 
that which has bieen adopted. The afikirs of a co- 
lony being always sulirject to the influence of a di^ 
'tant aAd sU{^rior power, seld<Hn furuish, compara- 
iirely speaking, those interesting events, which arise 
-fi*om the avilHee, ambition, patriotism, or folly* <if 
individu^s, and which, being productive of changes 
affecting' iposterity, it is the delight and the business of 
the hi^orian, to investigate and explain. But a de- 
pendant inland is only a satellite, doomed to follow 
tiie fortune of its superior phtnet. A relation of the 
transactions of a colony, ^lerefore, is seldom inter- 
esting, and 'Oan -rarely excite those feelings of anxi- 
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ety, fympotliy, or entiiusiasiB, which the. histojry of 
an indapeyidaitt stale merer fails to call forth. The 
word Hiitory indeed seems more properly a^^plied to 
the narration of those eirenis, which change the go» 
Yernment of a countiy, or the mutnal relations of 
independant states, than to the less important, and 
eonseqnently, less interesting, events, ii4iich may hap> 
pen in a colony : And, in truth, the title which has 
been prefixed to the following pages, has been 
adopted, rather from a compliance with custom, 
than from iaiiy conYiction of its applicability, or sense 
of its propriety.' 

Perhaps an observation will be deemed requisite, 
respecting the non-quotation of authorities^ for the 
various historical &cts, related in the present vo- 
lume. For this conduct, the conciseness requisite 
in a short history, will probably account in a sati»* 
factory manner. But, it may be further reviarked, 
that as historians 81*6 not bound, either by the laws 
of prO|Mriety or custom, to produce their authdrittes 
for every foct related by them, they are always at 
liberty to quote authors in the manner they daem 
most eligible, and for the :fiust» which they esteem 
the most important or unacoountable. It must be 
(evident, theroft)re, tp every man, that an author ma^ 

b2 
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easily laden his pages with quotations and aathor-> 
ities, neither useful nor entertaining, and produce a 
host of renerable names, more for the purpose of 
ostentation, than with a view of utility. Indeed, 
quotations seem chiefly, requisite in a narration of 
those events, respecting which, the opinions and rea- 
sonings of men are widely different; as, in situations 
of this kind, from that selfrlove inseparable from hu- 
man nature, men are generally inclined. to exagge- 
rate, frequently to falsify. As the Author is not 
conscious, however, of any feet of importance con- 
tained in the following pages, which can possibly 
admit of either doubt, or disputation, he has not 
thought it necessary to trouble the reader with re- 
ferences, equally useless and uninteresting. But he 
beg^ leave to state, that this conduct has not pro- 
ceeded from any deficiency of information, from in- 
dolence, or from any want of anxiety, to render his 
performance as complete, and as valuable as possible. 
He has neglected no means of information, which 
could be afforded by books, his own observation in 
the island, or the reflection aiid experience of others. 
Indeed he knows no work on the subject, which he 
has i|ot carefully consulted. Among others, he has 
chiefly been indebted to the following writers^ whom 
it would be selfi^ or ungrateftil, not to mention with 
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respect : Peter Martyr, Sir Hans Sloane, Brown, 
Long, Edwards, Beckfofd, and Dallas. Mr. Edwards, 
from his long residence, aiid advantageous situation 
in the island, as well as from his patient spirit of in- 
vestigation, is by far the best informed, and most 
accurate, of all writers on the affairs of Jamaica. Yet, 
his style is so verbose, his sentiments are so trite, his 
arrangement so confused, that bis reader is far more 
frequently tired^ than entertained, and bewildered, 
than instructed : But he is still valuable, and highly 
deserving of respect ; and it would have been impro- 
.per, indeed, almost impossible to have written on the 
present subject^ without being much, and frequently, 

indebted to his useftil, and ingenious, labours 

These observations will perhaps be deemed sufficient, 
to exculpate the Author from any charge of rashness 
or presumption, in following that conduct, which' 
appeared to him, the most useful and expedient. 

The chapter which treats of the diseases to which 
Europeans are generally subject in the West Indies, 
and especially in Jamaica, will, it is to be hoped, 
prove useful to those, who, for the first time, visit the 
tropical regions of the Western World; particularly, 
as the directions ivhich it contains, are not only rea* 
sonable in themselves, and consonant to the Author's 
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own ojliserYation, but ag they coincide with the ex- 
pferienee of several eminent and excellent medical 
prqjctitionerg from that country, to whose literary 
labours, and personally communicated information, 
be feels himsetf much, and pleasingly* indebted. 

The other supplementary Chapters, contaiqipg 
observations on the climate, soil, and productions of 
the island, and. on the dispositions, employments, 
manners and customs of the Negroes and Europeans, 
if they contain little orig^inal or entertaining, 
have ^t least the merit of being short, while the facts 
related in tlfen^ are indisputable, and are properly ar- 
ranged. , Indeed, it would perhaps be an improve- 
ment, if travellers, instead of relating a few meagre, 
hacknied, or uninteresting anecdotes, which is an 
occupation best fitted for, and most congenial to, 
superficial thinkers, would employ their time, . in il- 
lustrating the history of the countries which they 
visit; and, by studying the condition and manners 
of the inhabitants, they might be, in some measure, 
enabled, to propose plans for the meiioratipn of their 
condition, and the advancement of their happiness. 
But this rema-rk proceeds rather from a wish to de- 
fend the method, which has, in th^ foUpwing pages, 
be^n attempted, tfijm from any desire to affect supe- 
rior wisdom, or to dictate to others. 
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botii to defend the plan of the Atf tbon an^ fife mtth^ 
Iter in which it h^ been ej:ecated. Thfs <le^nee k 
also, perhaps, the more necessary, as it proceeds 
from one, who now makes fai$ 'first iippealunce, m 
propria persona, on the theatre of the literary world. 
A first attempt, in any department of life», especially 
by a young person, has always been treated, by 
every liberal mind, with a certain degree xtf indul- 
gence. But whatever treatment he may receive 
from professed Critics, those formidable but neces- 
sary Cetberi of modem literature, the terror and' 
delight of modem authors, he trusts, that he ha<^ 
philosophy enough, to prevent faim, from beingf 
either unduly elated, or depressed. If they approve, 
he shall be gratified; if tiiey point out his mistakes; 
he will endeavour to rectify them. If they display 
any hostility to his undertaking, he will not forget 
the good old maxim. Fas est et ah hoste doceri: And 
should they treat with contempt, his literary talents 
and labours, he hopes it will not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in him, to express a modest confidence, 
and to exclaim, in the language of an eminent mas- 
ter, Ed lo anche son pittore! And he surely may be 
allowed to expect, that he will not be blamed, for 
not having executed, what he has not attempted; 
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that he will not be judged by the standard, which 
would have been employed, to estimate the prodlic- 
tions of a Hume, a Robertson, or a Gibbon; that 
he will not be ridiculed, for not having produced a 
voluminous work, capable of conveying his name, 
with respect, to posterity. Would it not be unrea- 
sonable, to laugh at the architect of an humble cot- 
tage, because he had not reared a costly, or a splen- 
did palace? 

But, after all, it is to the opinion of the Public 
alone, that the Author, in common with all others, 
ought to pay a respectAil deference: And to the de- 
cision of this impartial and enlightened tribunal, 
whatever it may be, he will silently,- and unre- 
luctantly submit 
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CHAPTER I. . ■ 

>.,,>. . : » 

JHscawiy of the Nfw World, cm imporlMi.Evmi.'—MposdbiMty of 
deUrmini/n^ dt pttsckt, whether it wUL idtimatefy be bmeficuU t0 
Maiikind.^Na^rmir . KwowUdgc of'thiArunmts.-^rSuddm imrf 
gr^at Exertums (^ Europians.-^CoTis^qumces oj^ the JDiscmeries 
ofCaiumbus^^Iiis greiU imd tmsuccessfid Efforts. — Causes ofthew 

^ Faih^e. — Unsettled State of Europe.-^Uimate Success qfCoium^ 

' bus.^Admijitages deriuedjrom 



'1 Hfe discovery t>fATneric!afonns a grand epb<fh4h die history 
of the world. No event, hitherto recorded, has be^h productive 
of consequencesi so important in their nature,^ tod* e^tehsiy^^ 
their infhience. Its effects have not^ been c6nfinfed to one Hfi^^ 
only, or even to^one.hemisphere ; but imfwrtSuat changes, btt iti 
the civilized world have been produced, while the condition of ^ 
linhitored men, in every discovered portion of the globe, his 
been materially aflected. Yet the present consequences of this. 
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most extraordinary event, though already important, and suffi- 
cient to excite the astonishment^ and the investigation of every 
thinking mind, may be deemed, compared with those which will 
certainly succeed, the precursorsonly of important changes in 
the eai^th. 

Whether this discovery has increased the happiness of the 
human race, is a question, which, from our limited experience, 
it would be improper to decide^ Every event which influences 
the conduct and the condition of multitudes, must be pro- 
ductive of various effects, according to the power, situation, 
and intention of the agents. Good often springs from ap- 
parent evil ; and, such is the imperfection of our lyapwled|fe, 
that the conduct which is contrary to justice, and which seems 
to us to be productive only of misery to mankind, tends fre- 
quently to advance the general happiness, and to promote the 
true interests of society. 

PtDbrioui to thi&zra, doe human mind, even tn the most en* 
lighbched ages, neraaincd comparativrdy^ dairk ; the extent, form, 
tod flodtkiik of lie earth,, and the laws by which the heavenly 
bodies are regulated^ were unknown; intercourse between 
nfij^^iboujcing nations wa$ difficult and dangerous, and betwixt 
tho6kc v4iidi wcte distant frotit each odier, almost impracticable; 
human nature iirais Httle studied ; the princrpieai of jwstice were 
scarcely thought of; knowledge was consequently very parti- 
ally difiused; and the great mass of mankind were buried in 
the most lamentable and debasing ignorance. 

But man now awoke as from: a dream* The faculties of Hs 
mind seemed to be refreshed by the long torpor in which they 
had been sunk. Thefablesof antiquity appeared to be realized; 
and the search after the philosopher's stone was no longer 
deemed ridiculous, or its discovery impossible. Several ma- 
ritime nations of Europe were seized with anardent k)ve of 
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adventure. Nothing seemed to them improper to be attempted, 
or impossible to be accomplished. Almost ignorant of thd 
most important principles of navigation, they ventured on art 
unknown sea, in seaf ch of distant lands, as yet undiscovered, 
^ith a resolution, which, had it happened in the dark ages <5rf 
antiquity, would have been celebrated by the greatest of poetSj. 
and handed down to posterity, as tiie most astcHiishiflg?exeitioii 
of human genius ahd industry; Yet though disappointment 
often succeeded to their loo sanguine hopes, they were sel<iom 
altogether unsuccessful. They acquired the riches which were 
the object of their search ; they beheld a new race of men ; 
saw nature in a different form, and society in a new state : Their 
minds, by comparison and reflection, were improved; their 
industry was awakened ; dieir pxertions were extended ; their 
Cupidity was gratified. 

Man, naturally ambitious, has now a wider field for exer- 
tion. His mind capacious, and delighting in the vast^ views 
with rapture the various properties of a distant world j and 
sympathizing with his fellow-men, wherever scattered, and 
however different* in language, manners, and mental acquife- 
tnents, he is powerfully afiected by their happiness and misery. 
The state of the new world has furnished him with abundant 
ineans of investigation, and its various productions have ex- 
Cited and gratified his curiosity. The boundaries of science 
have been enlarged ; commerce has been extended ; wealthy 
with unexampled profusion and rapidity has been poured into 
Europe, has enriched millions wlxJ would otherwise have re- 
maihed sunk in poverty and wretchedness, whilst luxuries 
liave been jJaced within the reach of the lowest classeis of 
society; hew emjnres have been founded; and flourish frven 
in theiir infancy; and fertile regions, unpeopled and uncul- 
tivated, have afforded an asylum to &e persecuted, and a 
refuge to the oppressed* 
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• Chmtopher G>lui|ibus, perhaps the mo§t ^Ictraoniinary gc* 
nius which the world ever .proch^ced, conceived and executed 
the design ><rf discovering a new hejnispl^re. He was, by birth, 
^ Qe^oe^e j «id from that natural love of onq's own country/ 
which is always strongly felt by an ingehucHis mind, imparted 
to tlie chiefs of the republic his bold design, and his importap^ 
9lx{)eQtations. They, . unable to, perceive . the solidity of his 
yie>y:s, or from that jealousy which is ever felt by li|tle n^n^ 
i^tift conception of extensive schemes, or, peiiiaps, from thjl: 
ojQteD^pt which men gsenerally entertain for the opinip^ of 
those whom they have never been accustomed to look up |:o 
^iih Vfsneral3pn, disregarded his . representations, and discQfU* 
^fagcfl his hopes. But Columbus, though disappointed^ W9S 
not easily depressed: Obstacles tended on]y to incre^tsehis 
ardour. He now made application to several other ngittricime 
nations of Europe, and, with that confidence which great minds, 
whez^ sincere, u;5pally entertain, proposed his schemes, .and 
e;cpJained his expectations^ There he met with a reception, 
which would have discoui:aged any ordinary njind: By son^e 
he was contemned ; by others neglected ; at one time> he was 
treated as a visionary enthusiast ; at apother, he was looked on 
as a Vi^orthless or a dangerous character. 

Europe was, at this period, in a very unsettled state. The 
Gothic darkness with which this quarter of the world had long 
been over||iread, was only beginning to disperse. The govern- 
ments whftqh it contained were.disinclined, and, indeed, were 
ui^ali^le, to encourage the $chen;kes of any adyen(urer,.<aad,e$T 
pecial)y of one^ whose desi^^ w^r^ so va^t and uphc^rd c^, 9$ 
those of Qolumbus« The repub^cs;pf Venice ac^ €^i¥>aji t^ioi^gh 
possessed of a Iqcrative trad^ seemed incapable pf ext«ndi^ 
their narrow views beyond the pillfUjs iof Hercules. !ITje rp- 
public of the Hanse towns, which the h&rbarisip pf. a^ rv(de fige 
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douUi have alone rendered necessary, was already in its decay. 
France, torn by internal dissentions, was equally ignorant and 
careless of the advantagea-of trompierce. Henry the Seventh of 
England was too cautious^ and too much engaged in securing 
his po^er,^^ andii^^Ju^ spirits of a restless nobility, to 

engage rin\ af\y. ..uj^fj^rtain schemes; John of Portugal^ .tl«>ugh 
himself adve^tiirpus,,iiot only disregarded the merit of 0>hitn- 
buSit but^eaE^^'>mci^^i^a^ endeavoured' to rob liim of 

those, advaiatag^s^^ and Aatglpry, to which he was ^e highly 
^nJ^itled., ,^ Holland, enshackled, was unable to avail ^rself of 
her imtund adv^teges by^ any useful exertion* S^^ was 
therefore, though engaged at this time io a war with the Moors, 
the only kingdom in which Columbus could hope for succesis ; 
and h6re, after many obstacles and tedious delays, his uncom- 
nion per;5everance was rewarded. He was at length enabled to 
equip three small shijps, and after surnjpunting obstacles which 
nothing jbut the most determined courage and the highest pru- 
dence coiild have acccmiplished, but which it is not here our 
business to record, he arrived at the world which he was des- 
tined to discpyen , . . 

The wealth, the power, the glory, which Spaih acquired by 
this stupendous eyent, roused the attention, excited the eavy^ 
and redoubled the ardour of the other nations of Europe. 
But Spain had been nearly a century in possession of the most 
vajiiable portions of the new world, before any competitor ap- 
peared ;' and, to this houir, possesseis the most extensive and the 
hios^ ^valuable portions of Soiith America. Holland, France^, 
, and England, having at length established a few settlements in 
the islands of the western Archipelagoi have produced import- 
'aiit' ehanges in the state of transatlantic politics. Several of 
these events, not less curious than, important, it will qow be 
our business to record. . • ^ .... 
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CHAPTER n. 

JDiseavery of Jamaica. — Original Inhabieants.-^Their ReUgion, 
Manners, Arts, Dress, and State ofCiviHzation.'-^T^ir Mildness, 
Benevolence, and Happiness. — Second Visit of Coltmbns.—His 
precarious Situation.— Complete Possessi&n of ike Island taken 
fy the Spamards.^Their horrid Massacre of the midcerit arid 
helpless Natives.-— Invasion of the Iskmd by the English Troops 
under Sir A. Skirly. --Subsequent Invasum By Colonel Jackson. 

Jamaica* was discovered by Christopher Columbus, in the 
yeju- 1494, from the birth of Oirist. It is situated in the At- 
lantic Ocean, among what are called by Qeographers^ the 
Greater Antilles, in 18^ 12' of north latitude, and 76^. 45' west 
from London. It is nearly of an oval form, is 140 English 
miles in length, and where broadest, about -50 in breadth. It 
is bounded by the island of St. Domingo ori the cast^ by Cuba 
«j the north, by the. bay of Honduras on the west, and by 
Carthagena in New Spain, on the south. 
• Thii island, when first visited by Columbus, was.pebpled by 
a numerous race of rhen, remarkable for simplicity of manners, 
mildness of temper, and docility of behaviour. On his arrival, 
the timorous natives fled to the mountains, supposing, as they 
afterwards informed him, that the' ships contained Charaibs, a 
JTace of Cannibab, at that time inhabiting some of the Wind- 
ward Islands. But the prudent behaviour of Columbus gained 
. their confidence ; and the tmsuspecting natives, regarding with 

*The island was called by At In^ans, Xayw^ca^ whicli signified, in their lan- 
guage, a land abounding zuUh springs. 
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aatdnishment dve dres$, white skms, tuid ofl^mive weapons of 
the Spantardik, treated them as if they had been a superior race 
of bdngd, kissing their "hands and feer, sbid cheerfully giving^ 
them all that they j^ossessed* Their new guests, after receivirig 
ad the gold whidi ^y could ptocure> and making anxiobs 
enquiries where it Was to be fouhd in greater p\etity, took leave 
<tf these hospstible natives, and stttled again in quest of their 
&vourite metal. 

The aatrfe«, tin^Ughiim^e in their manners, were hot in a 
sMdS'of bkrfoau^m. Their gdvetnmene was monarchical and 
herdditery ; «nd dseirthicf, «r Qici9[m wkl (jibeyed implicitly, 
and txeated with sevbrenoe. Their i^^6ii, though super- 
stitiaas^ wart not tfldbdy. Tfaey^helae»«d m a ftlture ib^, dnd 
toppomd that the sfilrita of Ihe just wiere conveyed to i pleasant 
valley, called Coyabs(^ a^fskce of indolent tranqtiitlity, abound-- 
ing with guavas and other dclici4>iis fittuts, oool shades and' 
mtmnuriag rtvuleis^ a connkiny, where thirsv i^vct raged, and 
the horricioae was unknown, Kerer too ihey believed, that 
they should enjoy 4ie cempiay of their friends and fofv&thetfs. 
fai cctebratiDn of the deeds of dieir bero^ they d^mposed 
hyoms, which were recited at pvbho festtvsds,^ called AfUttusi 
accompanied wiUi dances, muskai instruments made of ^ht\^ 
and 4 kind of. drum, the sound of wliich was heard at an im« 
mense distance. E^^MKsoans hS taOaeulL tttaau^ for victory, 
tunentationl in' times of .pubtic cahmaicy, the vcHce of festivity, 
and ijlae hoq^uage of love, were also the subjects oS these exhi- 
l^fcbfBj whilst tfas dances Were gvarevnr gay, aS their loelings! 
dictsted, and the subject reqniied. 

Tl»y had no beard; ttsd their coloor was a c^^tf bfown, not 

darker, according to Columbus, than^ that oftt Spanii^ peasant^ 

wfa»lB»been modi es^Med^ the ififluence>ofMife syfii. Their 

clothing consisted ^lely of a piece of cotton cloth wrapped 

•- - ... . . ...» 
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Tonxad th&,>vaist; but in the wdmeh/ this cofenng escteridedtD: 
the knees, whilst the children of both s^xcs went' coinplctcly' 
naked- Their hiir was uniformly bladk, without any tendency 
to curl J their features were hard, the nose being thiiiandf flat; 
^nd tbe face broad; but tl*8ir ey^s sH-eanJedwith-gbbd-nafuie^ 
an^ there was an indescnbabte soni^ething in- their colmtenaraca; 
which invited con^d^ice, iand-p^ociaiuie^ a'ihmk a^dgebtk^. 
disposition*. ,' .,•.-- •; 

.- jheir progress in thefts add Uir aigriimllatre was a>nst3^r- 
abie. >}otwithst^iding the ^ppntan^oUV growth bfthir mdst- 
delickius fniits, of pJap^awBi yanjs, .aad other vegetables, they' 
cultivated matee.to a CQnstde^bleexfient^ tuid displayed gneat 
skill in their prefiaratJQi^ c^ cmtiyi-hr^ad frora the.iivBiHidis 
They not only manufactured exoelletit ciiath:frdai theil: cattqn^ 
but tbey also possessed the art of dyeing^ h with! a'vaiictj^Iof 
colours, sonie of them. ofthe'iitmost-bniliancy/andrbiBautyJ 
Xlieir domestic utensils Were var ioitt ta^d beahtiiul.- The 
elegance of th^ir e^irthen vare( their chairs; of 'cbcwy.and.'fheiil 
curiouisly woven beds'; Ih^f; implements of husb^uidry ; thes 
9ize, structure, and orhaxhehts of their adK>iSi, some of ' tJieni 
navigated by fotty oars, and corexed with an axfrnhgiconspoaed. 
9f'niat%.ai|d:piklm-tree teavie§, in order to jfeoure their wconen^ 
a^ ehildr&n frOm thd Gjpray of Ithe sea;, all^ince,' dsit ferfrbm^ 
^ing.in a. sCs^mc^ nature, iHty possessed in abundaoce, not 
^)y the fiecessaries,: but even the fcamfbrts and elegilndes o^ 
life. Indeed, coiisideriiig their want, of: tame quadrupeds^ 
^leii! ignorance of cominerce> and of the use of the metd^ 
they seem to have arrived at -a surprising degree of refinement,.- 
and wane unquestionably, the/ genlilest,: the most benevol^t, 
^tnd the happiest of mDilals.; i . 

i^|:i^h was the stateiof these illifiib^ islanders, wiien Columbus^ 

• Peter Martyr inform* us, That the nathraf of Jamjdca were for more Kvdy, acute» 
aiulingeiK>us, than any whom the Spaniards had met wiUi in the other islands. 
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after an absence of nine years, again visited them* Whilst 
returning from the continent of New Spain to St Domingo, in 
the month of June, 1503, he encountered a dreadful storm, in 
which he lost two of his ships, and was compelled to bear 
away, in the utmost distress, for Jamaica. He gained, with great 
difficulty, a small harbour on the north side of the island, called 
to this day, Don Christopher's Cove ; and here, to prevent their 
foundering, he was necessitated to run his two remaining 
vessels on shore* He, and his crews, were received by the 
natives in the most generous manner, were soothed by the 
most humane attentions, and were supplied with all the 
necessaries of life. But as the natives were (fcstitute of com* 
merce, they had not been accustomed to cultivate a greater 
quantity of provisions, than what they themselves required. 
The Spaniards, incapable of controul, and ferocious in tl^ir 
dispositions, mutinied against their commander, and committed 
the most atrocious and ungrateful enormities upon their 
generous benefactors. These, at length, rousai the indignation 
of the natives, who retired to the mountains, threatening the 
destructicm of the Spaniards. This would, in all probability, 
have been the case, had not Columbus,; who, from his know- 
ledge of astronomy, foresaw an eclipse of the moon, convened 
all the Caciques in the neighbourhood, that he might inform 
them of something which was of importance to their happiness, 
and essential to their preservation. ' These good creatures 
attended him ; and he, after complaining of their leaving him 
and his companions to perish by famine, addressed them in 
the following words, which he pronounced with a peculiar 
emj^iasis, as if he had been inspired : — " To punish you for 
** your cruel conduct, the Great Spirit, whom I ad(H*e, is going 
" to visit you with his most terrible judgments. This very 
•' evening you will observe the moon turn red ; after which, 
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'* she %vill grdw dart, and withhold her light from you- This 
** will only be a prelude to yout calamities, if you obstinately 
*^ persist in refusing lx> give us food.** iffe had scarcely finished 
this speech, wl^n his prophecy was adcompHsl^. The na- 
tives were astonished ; and being easily induced to dieeds of 
benevolence, they, upon a prc«nise of better behaviour by Co^ 
iumbus in behalf of his turbulent followers, ^utid assurances of 
a speedy departure, promised to supply them with whatever 
they required. He tfien toid them, that heaven, moved with 
their repentance, was aj^ased, and that nature was now to re- 
sume her wonted course.— They afterwards conducted diem- 
^selves with greater circumspection; and were, during the re- 
mainder of their ^ay, furnished with the necessary supplies of 
^o visions. At length, after a residence of twelve months and 
four days in Jamaica, two ships arrived from St. Dcmnngo, and 
"relieved tiae natives from their troublesome guests. 

In the year 1509^ Don Diego, the son of Cohimbus, who 
was, at that time, governor of St. Domingo, sent jtuan de 
Esquivel, widi about seventy men, to take possessiom ^ tfie 
jsland. Esquivel conducted himself with prudence, aad was 
4iot destitute of humanity: for he wished to reduce the Jamai- 
cans to subjection, without driving diem to despair; a conduct, 
which, however unjust in itself, -deserves Ite 'highest praise, 
when compared with the remorseless cruelties of his country- 
men. He founded the seat of government neat to that spot 
where G)lumbtis had resided in the year 1503, and gave the 
'town die name ofSevilla Nueva. This town, whidi was found- 
ed on the scite of an ancient Indian village, near to the port of 
Santa Gloria, now called SL AnrCs Harbour ^ t5oon became a 
place of considerable importance. But Esquivel, dymgdimng 
his administration, the Spaniards, by ibhetr ortAelties and op- 
pressions, roused the resentment of the naitives» who, accord- 
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if}g to the traditions sdU prevalent in the islands suddenly and^ 
gpini^etcly destroyed the inhabitants erf" the captain Tliif 
event is supposed ta have given ri^ to the establishment of Sttf 
Jago de la Vega, now generally caUqd Spanish-townsi on the 
south side of the islai^- In wl^t y^ar tl^ foundation of this 
captal was laid is uncertain, bvt it seefns probable, that it took 
place in the year 1523^ It was foijftded by Diego Columbus^ 
himself; but he soon afterwards retired to hia native country, 
where he died in the year 1525. 

It was at this period that a scene of cruelty was displayed, 
which is unparalleled in the history of even the most savage 
nations. Spanish historians, though necessitated to take notice ' 
of the barbarous murders committed on the innocqnt and 
helpless natives of St, Domingo, have, with all possible caution, 
drawn a veil over the transactions of Jam^ca. But tb^ir cau* 
tion concealed not the crimes of their countrymen ; for we find, 
that, in the space of a few years, not one individual remained 
of that innocent, smiling, happy people, tQ c<}mplaia of their 
fate, or to upbraid their oppr^sors. The number of the ' 
native Indians has been generally estimated at sixty thousand; 
but there is reason to believe, that they even exceeded one 
hundred thousand. This last statement becomes the most pro- 
bable, wh?n we consider their ignorance of warfare, their 
allowance of polygamy, their unacquaintance with hard labour, 
their innocence and gaiety, the amorousness of their disposi- 
tions, the fruitfulpess of their soil, and the. genial warmth of 
their climate- Bartholomew de las Casas, the only advocate 
for the cruelly oppressed Indians, who, while the Spaniard* 
were a disgrace to th^ name that they bore, was an honour tp 
human nature, expressly states, tha^ the natives swarqued pn 
the islandsjL like ants on amt^Us. Little did these gepepoys 
«ons of nature expept, that, while th^y l^ld ^ut the right b»R4 
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of charity to their visitors, their benevolence was lo be thuit 
ruin. No: nothing but nature in a state of lamentable depra- 
vity could have even supposed, that such a return would be 
made to all their kindness. Yet the Spaniards were not long, 
in commencing the work of death; the only pretence for 
which was, that their benefactors would not become their 
slaves; and would not jpatiently submit to toil, for which, by 
constitution and habit, they were unfit, and for which, they 
were not to receive the smallest reward. 

The manner in which the remorseless Spaniards tortured 

their unoffending victims, was worthy of the goodness of such 

a cause. They seized upon them by violence, distributed 

them, like brutes, into lots, and compelled them to dig in the 

mines, until death, their only refuge, put a period to their 

sufferings. It was also a frequent practice among them, as one 

of their own historians informs us, (human nature shudders at 

the tale,) to murder hundreds of these poor creatures, mtrefy 

to keep their hands in use. They were eager in displaying an , 

emulation, which of them could most dexterously strike cS 

the head of a man at a blow,^ and wagers frequently depended 

on this horrid exercise : It is impossible for words to express 

the indignation and horror excited by such merciless cruelty* 

If any of these unhappy Indians, goaded by their sufierkigs, 

and driven to despair, attempted resistance or flight, their im- 

feeling murderers hunted them down with dogs, who were 

fed on their flesh. Weakness of age, and helplessness of sex, 

were equally disregarded by these monsters. And yet they bad 

the impudence to suppose themselves religious, and the favowr- 

ites of heaven ! Some of the most zeak>us of these adorers of the 

Holy Virgin forced their unhappy captives into the water, and 

after administering to them the rites of baptism, cut their 

throats the next moment^ to preveirt their apos^cy ! Others 
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ivacfee and kept a vow to hang or bum thirteen every momm^ 
in honour of Christ and his twelve apostles!! But let us turn 
from this scene of human dejH^vity -, a scene the most remorse^ 
less and cruel ever displayed on the theatre of the vnorld. 

FrcHn causes already mentioned, but little is known respect- 
ing the state of Jamaica, until the final ccmquest oi it by the 
Engli^ troops in the year 1655. However, this island havkig 
come into the possession of the house of Braganza, by a mar- 
riage with Isabella, CcJumbus's grand-daughter, the Portuguese 
formed a numerous and respectable body of the settlers. The 
Spaniards, who, in that age, seem, on all occasions, to have plenti- 
fully indulged themselves in the passion of hatred, detested these 
new comers, and regarded them as unwelcome intruders* 
Their minds were so narrow, that they were incapable of en- 
tertaining any enlarged views, and even disregarded the first 
principles of good policy. The mutual hatred and consequent 
dissentions of the Spaniards and Portuguese, were the chief 
causes of the success of Sir Anthony Shirley, who invaded this 
island in the year 1596. He met with little resistimce, plui). 
dered the coimtry, burnt St. Jago de la Vega, the cajntal, and 
was, while he staid, absolute master of the whole island. 
Had his orders permitted him, there is no doubt, but he could 
have retained possession of his conquest; but his royal mifttress 
£lizabeth> widi all her political sagacity, does not seem to have 
been aware of its importance. Sir Anthony was obli^d to 
evacuate the island, and retired to the Spanish main, where he 
was ordered to cruise. The Spaniards being now sensible of 
die ill efiEects of their jealousy, contrived to live hereafter on 
better terms with the Portuguese. The governor now paid 
more attention to the interests^ perhaps even to the hanpless 
prejudices of these colcmists, which produced a coniplete recon- 
: dliatton. The good «&cts of Hm policy became con^iqEious, 
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when Colonel Jackson, with a small fleet from the Windward 
Islands, made a descent upon Jamaica. He had only five 
hundred men; but he knew that they were brave, and he 
expected to find the Spaniards unprepared. However, they 
had received intelhgence of his intention, and marched two 
thousand men tol^assage-fort, where they awaibdd his approach* 
But superior as they were, in numbers, they were unable ta 
widistand the spirited attack of this little band; and after losing 
some hundreds of men in the engagement, they fled in the 
utmost disorder. Colonel Jackson, improving his advantage, 
immediately marched to the capital, which was only six miles 
distant from the field of battle, bravely stormed it, entered 
9Word in hand, and stripped it of every thing valuable. The 
Spaniards paid him a ransom to save the town from being 
burnt; after which, he retreated with his booty, unmolested, 
having lost only forty men in the expedition. These attacks 
were only the preludes to a more important invaabn, which 
snatched the island for ever from the hands of its unworthy- 
possessors. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Cromwell's Declaration of War against Spain. — Invasion of Sl 
Domingo by Penn and Venabks. — Their Defeat, and consequmt 
Conquest of it. — Descent upon Jamaica* 

IN the year 1655, Oliver Cromwell, who, under the title of 
Lord Protector, had usurped the English throne, declared war 
against Spain. This conduct is generally condemned by the 
English historians, as equally contrary to the rules of justice, 
and good policy. But men, as in this case, frequently disap-" 
prove of the conduct of those whom tbey dislike, without suf- 
ficient, or at feast, without am impartial investigation; for, 
upon a fair consideration oi the conduct of the usurper in this 
instance, it is impossible not to approve erf tbe justice of Iw^ 
<:ause, or not to respect the solidity of his views. Spain, 
entertaining the most extravagant notions of the extent of her 
<k>minicm, treated as pirates, all those who navigated the seas 
oi the new world. She had, in consequence of these princi- 
ples, been guihy of the most treachotosis and atrocious cru- 
elties, unfeelingly inflicted upon &e crews of vanrONiis Englidb 
vessels. Satisfaction had beai boldly demand^ by Oomweli; 
^ut the Spanish ambassador, instead of granting it, increased 
^e injury, by justifying ihe ccmduct wiiich »had been pursued* 
1Ko other method, therefove, of defending the honour ^ Ihe 
EngKsh flag, and of avenging these immerited injuries, was 
iiow teft, but by an appeal to arms. But whether Croraiwetrs. 
commencement of. hostilities was just, or not, tbere csaiMaot 
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remain a doubt respecting the good policy of it. I^paih was 
possessed of rich and extensive dominions in both the old and 
the new world. The absurdity of her religion, the bigotted 
notions and narrow views of her rulers, the luxury of her 
people, in consequence of the wealth which they had suddenly 
acquired, and the languor which their indulgence in luxury 
had produced, cgjivinced every careful observer, that the 
power of Spain WdS hastening to decay, and that her wealth 
and grandeur a^ast be enjoyed by her more enterprising 
neighbours. Sagacity, far less than that of Cromwell, could 
easily have made this discovery. Spain was, at this period, 
engaged in a war with France: By siding with the former, 
Cromwell could have gained nothing; but by assisting the 
latter, he would share the rich booty which was likely to be 
acquired. With tlus view, he turned bis longing eyes to the 
rich dominions of the new world, and fitted out a large fleet, 
accompanied with a respectable body of veteran troops, with 
orders to attack the island of St. Domingo, at that time, deno- 
minated, Hispaniola* 

. This armament arrived at the place pf its destination on the 
13th day of April, 1655. Nine thousand men were landed at 
a place thirty miles distant from the capital of the island, and 
inmiediately began their march to attack it. Here they met 
with obstacles which it was difficult to surmount, and which 
their commanders, Penn and Venables, seem not to have 
foreseen* They had little provision and no water; their route 
lay through woods which were almost impassable, in a coun- 
try to which they were strangers, in which they had no 
guides, and where the heat was. almost insupportable- It is 
not surprising, therefore, that they were four days in reaching 
the capital, or that the Spaniards were prepared to receive 
them. The English troops, already dispirited, were by a 
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comparatively small number of Spaniards, attacked and dls* 
persed; six hundred of them were killed, and the rest, with 
some difficulty, again reached the ships. The commanders, 
sensible of their danger, should they again return to England 
defeated and disgraced, determined to make an attiempt on the 
neighbouring island of Jamaica. Here they arrived on the 
3d day of May, and marched their troops instantly to St. Jago 
de la Vega, the capital of the island. To prevent the evil 
effectis of cowardice or disaffection, some symptoms of the 
latter having appeared during the attack on St. Domingo, an 
order was now issued, commanding every soldier to shoot any 
individual who attempted flight*. This regulation was highly 
useful. The soldiers Jiad been displeased with their original 
destination, and ^ere dispirited with their late defeat. But 
findiiig a better prospect of success in Jamaica, their native 
ix)urage began to revive. The Spaniards were completely 
unprepared to oppose them. THey had not even heard of- the 
defeat at St. Domingo. As soon, therefore, as the English 
troops arrived at St. Jago, the govei*nor, seeing the impossibility 
of saving the capital, in case of an assault, desired terms of 
capitulation- This request being granted, the Spaniards re- 
moved every thing of value to the woods, while they spun out 
^e negociation; and the better to lull the suspicion of their 
enemies, furnished the troops with fresh provisions. They 
afterwards retired, and left to the English, instead of a capital 
tlxjunding in wealth, an empty town, destitute of inhabitants 
or goods. 

, Hiis was a dreadful disappointment to soldiers, eager for 
plunder, and already baulked in their expectations. They 
threatened revenge on their perfidious enemies, and imme- 

• * See Note (a.) - . , 
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diately set out in quest of them. But k wa$; c«trenlely diflScultt 
owing to the thickness of the woods, and the mowataiikw 
nature of the country, to come up with^ or to attack them. 
However, the perseverance and courage of the English trbops> 
qualities for which they have been, in every age, conspicuous^ 
surmounted every obstacle, ,and the Spaniards, after beiii^ 
driven from place to jJaee, were obliged to leave their native 
land, for such it had bectwie, aftd sailed in caroes to tho 
neighbouring island of Cuba;. They left behind theion, in flie 
woods, a number of mulattoefe smd slaves, with strict orders to 
harrass the Engli^ promising tbraai^ at the same time, speedy) 
and eflPectual aid. 

Penn and Venables, retuihfiing to England in Septeniheri 
were by orders of thie enraged protector, committed to prison 
for their flagrant n^scoioduct, which, while it deeply tai^iished 
the glory of the Englieh armsi had it not been for their success 
'in Jamaica, would in ill probability have overwhehned them 
with irremediable destruction* But CroniwcK, .who was no 
less capable of improving fevoufable e\'ents^ thin of farming 
bold schemes, soon saw the advantages, of the possessuHi of 
Jamaica. He fitted out a large squadron, and disHking 
Colonel D*Oyley, who^ though a cavalier, beuo^ next in com* 
mand to General Venables, had acted as gbvcmar of die island; 
he appointed Major Sedgwick governor in his &tead« 

The island was, at this period, in a vary wretched ccnoditibn* 
The soldiers had no pay, and had already consumed thcif 
whole stock of provisions. Anxious to return to their native 
land, they absolutely refused to plant Indian corn, pulscj^ 
<:assavi, or other vegetiables for their own support. So deter- 
jmined were they to k9-yttl[ie^ island* that they even rooted up 
the provisions which had been planted and left by the Spamards. 
" Our soldiers," says Majdt Sedgwick in one of his dispatches,. 
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*^ iitVe ckstroyed aU sorts of provisions and cattle; Nodtitig 
^ but ruin attends diem wherever they go- Dig or plant, they 
*'iieithcr will, ncM* can; but are determined rather to starve 
** than work." It is not surprising* that a distressing scarcity 
was the consequence of this imprudent conduct; which, to fill 
up the measure of their calamitieSi was accompanied with 
disease and contagion. To such a state were they now re- 
duced^ that unripe fruits, noxious vegetables, snakes, lizards, 
and even vetimn, were eagerly devoured. This unvdiolesome 
diet, concurring with other circumstances, produced an epi* 
demic dysa:itery,. which raged like a plague. For a considern 
able time,; ooe hundred and forty men died weekly, while 
Sedgwick himself fell a victim to the pre vailing contagion. 

Cromwell, afraid that the Spaniards would embraoe this 
opportunity <rf invading the island, determined to support the 
colony. He immediately sent out a large supply of provisions* 
and granting a commission of commander in chief to Colonel* 
Brayne, commanded him to sail to Jamaica. Brayne arrived 
with a reinforcement of troops, and found every thing in 
disorder; but before he could possibly remedy these, evils, ho 
?Jso died after a residence of ten months. The command again 
devolved on Colonel D'Oyiey, who happily possessed those 
qualities of prudence, courage, and perseverance, which 
were absolutely requiate for the preservation of thas valuable 
€o4onyi 

The defenceless state of the island, the dissatisfaction of dtt 
troc^, tl^ straits to which they were reduced by famine^ 
disease, and dcatib, led tihe governor of Cuba to believe, that a 
favourable opportunity was now offered for restoiing Jamaica 
to the dcMnoiinion of Spain. Having received the consent and 
the aid of the viceroy of Mexico, he landed on the 8th day of 
May 1658, thirty companies of Spanish infantry, at RioNuevo, 
^ " D2 
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a small harbouroii the north side of die islaiKl. Twelve day^ 
elapsed, before D'Oyley, who was only forty mrles distant; 
was informed of their landing, and . six weeks intervened, 
before he could reach them. by sea. The Spaniards were now' 
established in considerable force, and were plentifully pro- 
vided with provisions, ordnance, and ammunition. But 
D'Oyley, as soon as he arrived at Rio Nuevo with seven 
hundred and fifty men, attacked them in llieir entrenchments, 
carried by assault a strong fortress which tl^y had erected an 
an eminence over the harbour, and compelled the Spanish 
commander to leave the island, with the loss of one half of his 
troops, and all his stores, ordnance, ammunition, and colours*. 

After this signal defeat, the Spaniards seem never to have 
entertained any hopes of recovering their lost dominion. A 
few of the ancient inhabitants, however, still remained dis- 
persed in the woods; but their negroes, having, in considerable 
numbers, deserted to the English, became extremely useful, 
both as soldiers and as guides, and discovered the retreats of 
their old masters. Being sensible, that if ever the Spaniards 
again gained the ascendancy, they would be exposed to the. 
most cruel tortures, they fought with the utmost courage and 
desperation, and in several partial encounters^ destroyed 
pumbers of their former proprietors+. 

Cromwell, gratified with D*Oyley*s success, now appoitited 
him governor of the island, and from the great prudence of his 
administration, its affairs once more bore a fiivourable aspect.^ 
The inhabitants had engaged in the culture of Indian com*, 
cassavi, tobacco, and cocoa, and being successful in their first 
efforts, they were encouraged to renew and increase their 
exertions. The arrival of several merchant slups also stimulated, 
their industry, while the army, well clothed, and plentifully 

» See Note fi.J t See Note fc.J 
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fed, was now become tolerably healthy. Favourable report* 
of the flourishing state of the new colony ,^ having been^ in the 
mean time, industriously circulated, numbers of disccmtented,. 
as well as unfortunate individuals, repaired to Jamaica, as to a 
place of refuge from that vexation, injustice, and cruelty, 
which a revolution never fails to produce. By gradual acces*- 
sions of industrious and intelligent settlers, the colcmy soon 
became respectable, and rapidly advanced to that height of 
prosperity, which it was afterwards destined to attain. 

It is curious to observe the slow progress of the Spaniards in 
cultivating this colony. Their settlements were neither nu- 
merous, flourishing,^ nor valuable. They had murdered all 
the original inhabitants, amounting according to their own 
partial estimates to sixty thousand souls, and after a peaceable 
possession of one hundred and fifty years, there were only, 
including women and children, one thousand five hundred 
"white inhabitants on the island. The negroes were not more 
numerous; and few in number as they were, it is difficult to 
discover, to what uses their labour was applied. Their prin- 
cipal exportjs, beside cocoa, consisted of hog's-lard, and hides. 
The sale of these commodities constituted the whole of their 
commerce. Of the valuable conMnodities which Jamaica is 
capable of producing, these slothfiil proprietors were either 
totally ignorant, or reared only what was sufficient for their 
own sustenance. Slothful, gloomy, unenterprising, poor, 
they passed their days in ignorance, wretchedness, and misery. 
Such are the effects of aialse religion, and a despotic goveriK . 
mentl * - , 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Fhmrisfang State of the Island. — Buccamers. — Destruction of the 
Privileges of the InhabitarUs attended. — Their successful Oppo- 
sition.— Partial Revolt of the Slaves. 

JAMAICA had been four years in possession of the. English, 
when Cromwell died. The people of England, who, however 
their sentiments might differ, all concurred in detesting his 
usurpation, of two evils wisely chusing the least, rejoiced in 
the return of the Stewart family. Charles was no soorter 
seated on the dirone, than he turned his attention to Jamaica. 
The administration of Governor D*Oy ley had been so prudent, 
and so moderate, that he acquired the esteem of all parties, 
and the respect even of his enemies. Charles, not yet blinded 
by power, or corrupted by debauchery, secured his interests 
by an act of justice, and continued D'Oyley in the exercise of 
his power. Under the excellent administration of this man, 
the island was delivered from tl^ horrors and the danger of 
invasion; the lands were cleared, and plantations settled; 
conmierce commenced; the inhabitants increased in number, 
wealth, and civilization ; and the colony, flourishing, and re- 
spectable, became a plentiful sourte of power and opulence to 
the mother country. 

One of those curious phoenomena which sometimes appear in 
the political world, now turned the attention of Europeans to 
the transactions of the West Indies. A number of daring and 
desperate adventurers, called Buccaniers, infested the islands 
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of the western ArdxipeJ^^. They entertained no fixed viewi^ 
of justice or policy,, wirile the most rooted hatred, not unmixed 
with contempt, o^' the Spaniards, raged in dieir bosoms. 
Their origin is little known, and not very easily accounted fon. 
They were not natives of any particuho* nation, but seem 
to have belonged to all the maritime powers of Europe, espe- 
cially to Pbrtugal,. France, and England. The spirit of adven* 
ture which the discoveries of Columbus had excited, was no* 
yet extinguished*^ The dissentions and revolutions which had 
since that period, taken place in France, Engiaoid, BMtugai^ 
and Holland, produced a number of ambitious and restless^ 
individuals, anxious to distinguish themselves, and ^ger for a 
change. The high pretensions of the Sp^yiiards to the exclu- 
sive navigation of the seas of the aew world, led them to look . 
upon as pirates, and treat widi cruelty ^ the crews of all the 
trading vessels, which they met with in diese rcgeons. This 
injustice excited the resentment of these mdividuals, who, 
associatii^ together, and being joined by numbers, from Europe,, 
sooa retaliatad,- in a dreadful manner, upon the iSpoisiards 
Perhaps the wealth which the latter possessed wbb not the least ^ 
powerful motive for their exertions* They were bold, hardy^ 
and peinsevering. Their deeds of valour excite our astbmslK 
ment, and we cannot but regret, that they were not performed 
in a better cause. Though they were the declared enemies of 
tibe %)aniards, and made them most generally the objects of 
^leir resentment, yet diey sometimes attacked the vessels of 
other nations* If they acquired wealth, they were not very 
scrapulous adxMt the means* Following an irregular course of 
life, they had no certain income j and mcMiey being necessary 
for the suj^ly of their wants, they, in order to procure it> 
were easily stimulated to deeds of injustice, violence, and 
Veracity. Unacquainted with oeconomy, perhaps deSj^Msmg" ity 
they spent with profusion^ what they suddenly acquired, 
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• As the Buccaniers were encouraged and countenanced in 
Jamaica, the town of Port Royal became their chief place of 
resort. In tfiis place, they found a ready market for their 
booty, while they had an opportunity of indulging themselves 
in the most riotous profusion, and the most licentious luxury. 
Pbrt Royal was, at this period, the most pt^ulous, the richest, 
and the most debauched spot in the world. They generally 
arrived laden with wealth, and seldom sailed again until it was 
wholly spent. They were caressed by the merchants and 
planters as men of valour, as friends, and as . benefactors. 
Indeed, they, by their profusion, tended not a little to increase 
the wealth of the colonists. In taverns, and houses of debau- 
chery, they, in the space of a few days, squandered away 
$ums, which might have made them independent, and even 
rich, during life. '^ They used," (says an intelligent author), 
•* to buy a pipe of wine, place it in the street, and oblige 
** every one that passed, to drink; at other times, they would 
^' scatter it about in large quantities, thinking it excellent di- 
" version to wet the ladies clothes as they went along, and force 
^* them to run from the showers of wine." 

But though many of these adventurers were justly stigma- 
tised as pirates, those who belonged to Jamaica deserved not the 
appellation. Spain and England being at war, they were 
regularly furnished with letters of marque. and of reprisal. 
They were remarkably bold, and became objects of the utmost 
terrw to the Spaniards. Desperate and persevering, they 
were generally successful; rude and uncultured, they were 
frequently cruel. And though no good man will approve 
of unnecessary deeds of violence, yet it is almost impossible 
for human natuie not s«:retly to exult at the losses of the 
Spaniards, and to view their disasters^ as part of the just retri- 
bution of Heaven, for the murder of ten millions of defenceless 
and unofiending Indians. 
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Henry Morgan was the most celebrated^ and the mcyit sue- 
ctesful of all tl^ Bucqaoiers. He was the son of a poor fannet 
in. Wales; but his active and aspiring mind, disdaining the 
dull routine of ^ obscure life» he sailed, in his youth, to the 
island of Barbadoes. From hence, after a servitude of fours . 
years, he. hastened to join the Buccaniers in Jamaica. In his 
first voyage, his courage became conspicuous, and gained himr 
the respect and.afi^tion of his companions; and so superior 
did hia^ tfdepts aji^ar* that, in a short times Mansveklt, an old 
Buce^mer^ Who had a fleet of fifteen ships under his command, 
ai^xiinted Morgan his viee-admiral. They attacked Spanish 
diips of evefy. description; no danger appalied^ iiao superiority 
^numbers iterrified theni; whilst the Spaniaitis, finding their 
gr^test effcM-ts. unavailing, became comj^telf panic- struck, 
5!nd dddom oflFered; resistance. And when, diey could not 
meet with Spanish. ships» they fearlessly landed on the tcrri* 
tories belonging to Spaim ravaged the country, burnt the 
toMme, plundered ths inteibitants, and carried to Janiaica all 
the moofiYf jsdaves> And valuable commodities, which they could 
procure. But Morgan, possessed of mom enlarged views 
than his associates, instead of squanderii^ away /his pro-^ 
perty in riot and debaucheiy, husbanded his finances^ to such 
a degree, that he was soon enabled to purchase ships, and fit 
them for sea. \ Although booty was his chief object, as well at 
that of Jhisi companicwa, lie did not confine himself to^ai partial 
system*. of petty .warfare,: biit engaged in enterprises, which 
struck tOTor into tise Spaiush government, and which seenwd 
to threaten the extinction of her dominion in the new world. 

Finding himself poi^eased of twelve stout ships, ami at the 
litfad of seven hundred rteolute warriors, Morgan determined 
to attack the Uavannah» in tl^ island o£ Cuba, at that time, 
the .richeat town in the Spanish .transatlantic dommions. Jbitf 
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prudential motives led him to prefer an attempt on Puerto del 
Principe, a fine inland town in the same island. He landed^ 
for this purpose, in a bay, called. El Puerto de Santa Maria. 
His attacks were always made by surprise; but, on this 
occasion, a Spaniard, who had been detained a prisoner, finding 
means of escape, informed the inhabitants of the impending 
danger. The governor, or commandant of the place, imme- 
diately put the town in a posture of defence, armed both 
freemen and slaves, seized a pass through which the adven- 
turers were expected to march, fixed great quantities of fetlfed 
trees across the roads to obstruct their passage, placed several 
ambuscades in convenient places, and encamped with the rest 
of his forces on an extensive plain. Morgan was disappointed 
at finding the avenues impassable; but disdaining retreat, he 
immediately turned out of the common road, travelled through 
woods, and after great exertions, reached the spot where the 
Spaniards lay encamped. The Spanish conmiander immedi* 
ately charged tl^ assailants with great resolution; but the 
Buccaniers, welKdisciplined, hardy, and desperate, were irre- 
sistible. After an engagement of four hours, in which the 
governor, and the greater part of the Spanish gentlemen were 
killed,, the rest fled in every direction ; while the people in the 
town still made a brave, though ineflFectual, resistance. Mor- 
gan, having stormed it with success, and sent out parties for 
the purpose of plundering the surrounding country, collected 
an immense booty, with which, as usual, he repaired to 
Jamaica. His improvident companions were not slow in squan- 
dering their suddenly acquired wealth, arid were soon ready 
and anxious to engage in some new enterprise. 

Morgan now conducted them to the attack of Puerto Velo,, 
or Porto Bello, a rich city on the Spanish main, situated four- 
teen leagues from the gulph.of Darien, and defended by three- 
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Strong castles. Here after a long march, in a strange country, 
without guides, and destitute of artillery, they attempted an 
enterprise, which, by the greater number of prudent generals, 
would haive been deemed an act of fool-hardy desperation. 
They summoned the garrison of the strongest fortress to sur- 
render, and threatened them with severity in case of a refusal. 
The Spaniards bravely replied by a discharge of artillery,' 
which destroyed a number of the assailants ; but so cool was 
the courage of the latter, and so excellent their discipline, that 
they always shot numbers of the Spaniards as they approached 
to work their guns. After a brave defence, the castle was 
stdrmed, and all the Spaniards destroyed. They then coolly 
inarched to the city, and notwithstanding an incessant discharge 
of artillery from another castle into which the governor had 
retired, commenced their favourite employinent of plunder. 
But great numbers being destroyed by the governor's fire, they 
were necessitated again to commence the attack. Here also 
they were successful; aiid after dismounting and destroying 
the great guns of tte castles, levelling several redoubts, and 
plundering the city, they retired with a booty of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in gold and silver, besides an 
immense quantity of several species of merdiandise. 

TTheir n^xt attack was upon the .town of Maracaibo, in' 
which, after sunffimntii^ great hardships and danger, and de- 
stroying considerable numbers pf tbe Spaniards, they acquired 
betwixt two and three hundred thousand dollars, besides an 
invaluable booty of jewels, merchandise, and slaves. 

The*name of Morgan was now mentioned with respect, not 
in Jamaica only, but even in England ; and he was considered 
by the Spaniards as a formidable, and an irresistible enemy. 
Great as his enterprises had been, he now proposed to embark 
in 4 new adventure, surpassing all the former. No sooner had 
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Jbe made known his designs; than immense numbers flocked 
to his standard, eagerly expecting that wealth and glory, which 
his prudence aiKi courage never foiled to procure. He now 
determined to attack Panama, cmc of the richest cities on the 
Spanish ^main, t6 which all the merchandise, gold, and silvet 
of Chili and Peru are conveyed, and from which it was carried 
by the galleons^ to Europe. 

Morgan^ set out on Ais expedition with twelve hundred men, 
on the 18tb day of August 1670. The governor of Panamai 
however, aware of his approach, laid waste the country 
through which Mcn-gan's troops were obliged to pass. They 
were consequently exposed to all the extremes of famane and 
fatigue, and for some days, had no other means of subsistence 
than the leaves of trees. They wandered in pathless woods, in 
danger of J3erishing for want of food ; but Morgan at^ length 
reached a high moimtain, from the summit of which he bieli^ld 
the great South Sea. He now descended with his half-fa^aished 
compaoiions, into a rich valley, plentifully watei^, and 
abounding in cattle. Having satisfied their htmger, M0Fpai 
ordered them instantly to march ; ind in a short tirOidr they aT 
length perceived the spires of Panama. Never doubting of 
success, the sight inspired them with a mad, tumultuous jayi 
' They shouted, leaped, hallooed, tossediip their hats in the air, 
and gave all those signs of extreme satisfaofeioni which mmr 
uncultured, generally display* All their trampets sounded> 
and every drum was beat, as a symptom of tteir giadness, and 
a presage of their victory. 

They immediately^ advanced to the city, and night approach-^ 
ing, pitched their camp in it& neighbouiiiood, determining to 
commence their attack in the morning. A party of Spanish 
horse sallied out from the city, but displaying their cowardice^ 
or their weakness, they did not venture within ^stol^shot oC 
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tiie assailants. MeanwhiJe, the great guns on the city nunparts 
played upon their camp; '* but they/' says^an agreeable 
author, " who were used to such kinds erf" music, opened their 
** satchels, and fell to supper, resolving next day to pay diem* 
'* in their own coin." Early in the momii^, Morgan began 
his march on the great road which leads to the city ; bat beiiag 
informed that several redoubts had been erected^ and fearing 
an ambuscade, he cautiously turned aside, and approached by 
a more difficult path. This unexpected movement discon- 
certed the Spaniards, as, owing to the imperfect state of defence 
inf which the city was placed, they were obliged to leave dieir 
batteries, and march out to meet the assailants on equal terms. 
However, they were still formidable, as the governor advanced 
at the head of two squadrons of horse, four regiments of foot, 
and a vast » number of wild bulls, driven by Indians and 
Negroes. 

Morgan was surprised at the sight of such a superior: force ; 
but he, as well as his followers, being Convinced, that there 
remained for them no other alternative than death o* victory, 
fearlessly advanced to the attack. The Spanish body of horse 
began the attack, but their shock was bravely sustained by two 
hundred of the Buccaniers, who, being excellent marksmwv 
destroyed great numbers, by an incessant fire from their mus- 
kets. The Sparush army now closed with the main body of 
Morgan's troops, and fought very courageously ^ but, inferior 
in discipline, as well as in spirit, they after a short, but bloody 
contest of two hours, fled in the utmost disorder. The Spanish 
governor, had attempted, during the heat of the engagement, 
to throw the adventurers into ccmfusion, by driving the wild 
bulls upon their rear ; but these animals, affrighted with the 
ocHse of the battle, ran in a contrary direction. Six hundred 
Spaniarda fell in the er^;agement, and a great number were 
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made fffisoiiers ; but the greater part of these, according to the 
Wbarous custom of the Buccaniers, was destroyed. By 
means of these unfortunate wretches, Morgan became ac- 
quainted with the true state of the city ; was informed where 
trenches were cut and batteries reared, and where an attack 
could be made with the greatest success. 

On receiving this information, Morgan instantly ordered his 
companions to the attack of the troops, still defending the city. 
Though one sixth part of his men had fallen in the engagement, 
the rest resolutely advanced to the walls. The Spaniards, 
knowing their fate in case of defeat, made a resolute resistance ; 
they had loaded their great guns with small pieces of iron and 
musket-bullets, and taking a cool aim, great numbers of the 
assailants fell at every discharge. But Morgan's troops, con- 
temning death, and insensible to danger, still advanced, and 
constantly gained ground; till the Spaniards, finding every 
effort in vain, were obliged to yield to the superior skill, cou- 
rage, and perseverance of the assailants. They entered the city 
sword in hand, and made a dreadful slaughter of the inha- 
bitants. After stripping the city of every thing valuable, they 
set fire to it, and, in a few hours, reduced it to ashes. The 
public buildings, rich, numerous and magnificent, and the 
houses, seven diousand in number, were all destroyed. They 
remained in this place nearly three months, indulging them- 
selves in the enjoyment of every luxury, and after receiving 
considerable sums for the ransom of the richest of their pri- 
soners, they prepared to return to Jamaica. At their depar- 
ture, they carried dBF an immense booty, having one hundred 
and seyenty.five mules laden with gold and silver, besides a 
great quantity 9f other valuable commodities. 

Morgan, on his return from this expedition, retired from the 
haz^dous profession of a ^uccanier, became a respectabl<e 
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planter in Jamaica, and was afterwards created lieutenant^ 
governor of the island. The Buccaniers, after peace had beerf 
concluded betwixt England and Spain; were discountenanced 
by the English government,, and Ixing consequently obl^ed td 
disperse, never afterwards became formidable. They seem to 
have formed a kind of wandering, piratical republic; and 
indeed, privateering, in all countries, deserves ho better appeU 
lation, than that of piracy. Their astonishing exertions' are a ' 
proof, among many others, how much superior in energy men 
are, who fight, or believe that they fight for themselves, ta 
those who are employed to fight for a master. Wealth, sud-' 
denly acquired, is seldom husbanded with prudence ; and the 
profusion of the Buccaniers increased the riches, and stimcu- 
kted the exertions of the planters and merchants of Jamiaica. ' 
Oiarles the Second confirmed D^Oyley in the office of go- 
vernor by a cominission, dated the 13th day of February 166L 
Previous to this period, the colonists had been subjected to a 
military governmeiit, which is always inimical to commerce,: 
and consequently, to industry and civilization. D'Oyley, now 
therefore, instituted a code of civil law, erected courts, of jus- 
tice, and appointed a council to he chosen by the inhabitants^ 
This event was productive of incalculable advantages ta the 
colonists ; and from this period their rapid progress in prc»perity 
may be dated* A new direction was given to the active: and 
resttless spirits of the conquerors, who had often fought the 
republican battles in England. They were encouragied to en- 
g^e in plantings and the prospect of wealth and independance 
insensibly weaned them from their former pursuits. Great 
numbers of royalists had also settled in Jamaica; and they, 
after the restoration of the Stuarts to the throne of England, 
enjqyed exclusively all places of power and profit. But 
Governor D*Oyley^ whom adversity had taught wisdom> newer 
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dispkyed the smallest partiality to either party, but honourably 
distingui^bed himself on all public occasions, by endeavours 
to prcMnote the true interests of the colony. He, at length, 
desired to be recalled, and Lord Windsor was appointed 
Governor in his stead. 

All writers on the affairs of Jamaica, since the expulsion of 
the Spaniards, have concurred in applauding the conduct of 
Governor D'Oyley. He was prudent, temperate, active, war- 
like, impartiaL Though a royalist, he made himself respected 
by the republicans, even wten they were turbulent and 
triumphant ; and when the royalists gained the ascendancy, he 
never behaved to the unfortunate with insulting haughtiness, or 
insidious injustice. He quelled a mutiny which happened in 
the infency of his government, by the bold execution of 
Colonels Raymond and Tyson, two of the ring-leaders ; he 
conquered, as we have already seen, the Spanish invaders, who 
were superior to him in numbers, and strongly entrenched; 
and his name appeared to them so formidable, that it prevented 
them firam attempting an invasion which they threatened. To ' 
jMPCvent die soldiers from mutiny, he divided them into several 
parties, and encouraged them in planting; for this purpose^ he 
set them an excellent example, living, like themselves, on the 
produce of his plantation, keeping up no state, and exacting 
no taxes; he gave every possible encouragement to commerce, 
and to crown all his benefactions to this valuable island, he 
icBtituted a code of civil law, which has been the foundation 
of all its future prosperity. His memory is still regarded with 
vmeration by ail the colonists; and he was, undoubtedly, a 
benefactor to England, a blessing to Jamaica, arid an honour ^ 
to his country.' 

During Lord Windsor^s adniinistration, the colony rapidly 
advanced in inlprovement He i^ued a royal proclamation. 
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by whidt all settlers were offered lands on such ternis as wete 
usiml in otiher English islands^ and even with additional advan- 
tages and privileges. All free persons were permitted to trans- 
port themselves, their families, and property, (coin and bulHon 
only excepted), from any part of the British dominions to 
Jamaica; and, to use the words of the original proclamaticm, 
** Wee doe further publish and declare, that all childfeh of bur 
*^ natuirall-borrie subjects of England, to bee borne in Jamaica, 
"shall from their respective births, be reputed to bte, and 
" shall bee, £ree Denizens of England, and shall have the same 
'^ priviledges to all intents and purposes, as our free-borne 
^' subjects of England," &c. These ^icouragem^its induced 
great numbers to flock to Jamaica, from all quartet^ of the 
British dominions, and some of the wedthiest and most intelli- 
gent of the planters of the island of Barbadoes,' which was at 
that time in a very flourishing condition, repaired to Jamaica* 

Among these, Thorpas Moddiford chiefly distinguished him- 
self. The cultivation of the sugar-cane, though prosecuted 
with great success by the planters of Barbadoes, was, at this 
period, very imperfectly understood in Jamaica. Moddiford 
had a large capital, with which he purchased immense tracts of 
land, and on which, when ckared, he raised extensive and 
valuable crops of sugar. He set the firstexaniple of cultivating^ 
to a considerable extent, and of rearing large crops of canes; 
At. this periodi also, the booty of the Buccaniers, which, as 
has been already mentioned, was chiefly ^pent at Pbrt Royal, 
increased the wealth of every descri^^on of iiie Zionists. 
Lord Windsor returning to England, appointed Sir Qbarles^ 
Littleton Ueutenant-govemor of the islaiul, who acted in ibit : 
capacity till the appointment of Thomas Moddiford tp the 
administration of the aflairs of Jamaica. 

Sir Thomas Moddiford was created a baronet b^ King 
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Charles the Second, and was now ^{^inted governor of the 
island. He well knew, and anxiously prompted, the true 
interests of the colony. During his administration, the island * 
was, in consequence of a charter from the crown, divided into 
districts and parishes; an assembly, or house of representatives 
wasappomted to be chosen by the people; courts of justice 
were fiilly established, and the civil government of the island 
was fixed on a solid foundation. The proceedings of the first 
house of assembly are now little known, as they were either 
chiefly confined to the establishment of some useful bye-laws, 
or were afterwards inserted in the body of statutes, afterwards 
compiled by a most respectable assembly, which met in the year 
1682. Sir Thomas Moddiford continued in the government of 
Jamaica, to the great satisfaction of the col(»usts, till the yeai- 
1669, when he was succeeded by Sir Thomas Lynch, who was 
appointed lieutenant-governor. 

Sir Thomas Lynch was a very active? and inteltigent gover- 
nor, and paid unremitting attention to the interests of the 
island. Spain and England having, as already noticed, con* 
eluded a treaty of peace at Madrid in the year 1670, called 
The American treaty. King Charles engaged to discourage the 
fiuccaniers, who were now stigmatized by the Spaniards, 
with the appellation of pirates. Sir Thomas Lynch, however, 
still gave them that encouragement, which was agreeable to the 
wishes, of the inhabitants, and the interests of the colony*. .The 
Spanish ambassador in London made strong and repeated 
complaints against this conduct, and Charles, listening to his 
remonstrances, appointed Lord Vaughan to the government df 
the island. 

The new governor, upon his arrival, proclaimed his intention 
of strictly preserving the peace concluded between his master 
and the king of Spain; declared his firm resolution, to punish 
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til the Buccaniers found in. arms; recalled all the commissions 
which had been granted by his predecessors, and, by very 
severe penalties, prohibited every act of hostility. These 
measures were highly disagreeable to the inhabitants, and, 
concurring with other causes, rendered Lord Vaughan ex- 
tremely unpopular.— ^In the year 1672, ICing Charles granted 
to the Duke of York, Prince Rupert, the Earl of Shaftsbury, 
«id some others of the chief of his courtiers, a charter to trade, 
exclusively of all others, to Guinea, Angola, and other piarts 
of Africa. The planters of Jamaica, who had formerly sup- 
plied themselves with slaves at a cheap rate, were now necessi*- 
tated to purchase them of the African company, at an advanced, 
and, as they conceived, ah extravagant price. The new com- 
pany even took and condenmed as lawful prizes, those ships, 
which the merchants of Jamaica had sent, as, usual, to Africa* 
These hardships, combining with the diversion of that stream 
of wealth, which had flowed into Jamaica by means of the 
Buccaniers, rendered the people so discontented with the 
administration of Lord Vaughan, that it was thought advisable 
to recall him. 

The Earl of Carlisle was appointed Governor of Jamaica in 
the year 1678. Charles the Second, who was at once the most 
popular, the most corrupt, and the most unprincipled of all 
the Stuarts, had, on the restoration of his family to the throne 
of England, displayed some regard to the privileges of the 
people. But as the selfish passions always increase with age, 
and especially after a life of debauchery, it is not surprising 
that Charles endeavoured to establish a despotic form of 
government. The assembling of parliaments had never been 
an agreeable measure to any of the Stuarts, and Charles was 
inclined and advised to govern without their aid. The admi- 
nistration of Jamaica being a link of this great chain of despcv 
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tism, was now completely altered. A new code of laws was 
now framed for the colonists, one of which settled a perpetual 
revenue upcHi the crown: and the house of assembly was 
peremptorily required by Lord Carlisle, to adopt iJie whole 
code without alteratic»i or amendment. The heads of all bills 
^money-bills excepted) were, in future, to be suggested in the 
first instance by the governor and council, and transmitted to 
his majesty, to be approved of, or rejected; after which, they 
were, <mi obtaining the royal confirmation, to be returned 
under the great seal, in the shape of laws, and then passed by 
flie assembly, which, unless in consequence of special orders 
from England, was to be convened for no other purpose, 
except diat of voting the usual supplies. 

Had the assembly tamely submitted to this infiunous attempt 
on their Uberties, they would have merited the chains which 
were forged for diem, and would undoubtedly been exposed 
to the execration and contempt of posterity. But they 
indignantly rejected a scheme which would not have* left 
evoi a i^dow of deliberaticm. " No threats," says a learned 
author, *♦ could fri^ten, no bribes could corrupt, nor arts 
** nor arguments persuade them, to consent to laws that would 
** enslave their posterity." Colonel Long, chief judge of 
the island, and a member of the council, distinguished 
himself highly in this honourable contest. He argued with 
great eloquence against a system, which was equally con- 
trary to the interes'ts and independence of the colonists; 
and his opposition to the measure was finally successfiil. 
iBeing, on account of his patriotic conduct, dismissed from all 
his offices, he was sent as a state-prisoner to England. But his 
mii^<»:tunes only advanced the interests of the cause for which 
he sufifered. Having been heard before the king and privy- 
- council, he pointed out with such fijrce of argument, the evil 
tendency of the measures pursued, perhaps also, not without 
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hinta of die cbnger attending them, that the English ministry, 
though witib great reluctance, and a very bad grace^ thought 
it prudent to submit. The Earl of Carlisle was recalled, the 
hou^ ^ assembly had their powers restored^ and 'Hcary 
Morgan, now created a baronet, was appointed lieuteiutnt* 
governor; 

Morgan conducted himself with that firmness and priidmce, 
which are usually displayed by those, who raise themselves by 
their merit from low situations. He, agreeably to his orders 
from the English court, discouraged and severely pmushed 
those pirates, who, treading in the steps of the Buccaniers, 
but not, like them, furnished with commissions, committed 
depredations on the commerce of the Spaniards. He adminis- 
tered the affairs of the colony till the year 1682, when Sir 
Thomas Lynch, who had formerly presided in the island 9& 
lieutenant-governor from the year 1670 to 1674, was, veiy 
much to the satisfaction of the inhabitants, appointed governor. 

Sir Thomas Lynches administration was distinguished by the 
meeting of the house of assembly, which took place in the 
year 1682. This assembly, which was composed of the most 
illustrious characters in the island, compiled a body of statutes, 
which were admirably adapted to their particular situation. 
Hie desire of a separate revenue was still warmly indulged^ 
and smxiously expressed by the English ministers; but to this, 
the assembly would *on no account, and in no shape, submit. 
Hiis refusal displeased several successive Englidi administra* 
tions ; and the sovereigns were, during fifty years, advised to 
withhold their assent from acts of the legislature, on which 
many important judicial decisicms in the colony had been 
founded. . On this precarious footing did the a&irs of Jamaica 
remain, till the year 1728> when a compromise was made, by 
which an irrevocable and permanent annual revenue was 
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grantied to the crown, and his majesty consented to confirm all 
dife laws which had been, or should be, enaqted by the legis- 
kture of Jamaica. 

Sir Thomas Lynch having returned to England in the year 
1684, Colonel Hender Molesworth was created governor. 
His administratidn was peaceful and moderate ; and the island, 
at this time, with a rapid, though silent, progress, advanced 
in the career of civilization. The Jews, an industrious, per- 
sectited, and unjustly dcg)raded people, who, as a nation, 
we unreasonably stigmatized, an account of the vices of some 
indmduals, were treated by Governor Molesworth with a 
laudable kindness, and a politic protection. They were, at 
this period, almost the only individuals in the western world, 
who possessed accurate views of commerce; and the rulers of 
tibe various nations of Europe were now become sensible of its 
advantages, and anxious for its success. The Jews in Jamaica 
were favoured with several privileges, which, by the selfish- 
ness and fanaticism of other countries were denied them; and 
what was^ in these days, thought to be great condescension, 
they were allowed to erect synagogues, and to worship God 
according to the forms of their own religion. Their unremit- 
ted attention to business, their cautious bargains, and their 
sober manners, not only gave them a decided superiority over 
their competitors, but furnished them, at the same time, with 
u^ful lessons, and an instructive example* 

During Governor Molesworth's administration, Charles thfc 
Second died. JameS^ Duke of York was proclaimed his succes- 
sor at Spanish-town, and the assembly and council having 
met, an extremely loyal address was drawn up, and transmitted 
to the king, who received it very graciously. It contained 
cxpreteicMis of the most ardent attachment to his person and 
hmily^ and James, whose bigotted soul jM-evented him frdm 
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forming a true estimate of the sincerity of these professictts^ 
literally believed in them^ an<J blindly trusting to tiieir truth* 
was afterwards overwhelmed in ruin. In the year 1687, 
Christopher Duke of Albemarle^ the son of General Mcmk^ 
who had restored the Stuarts to the throne of their anoestora^ 
was appointed governor, in the room of Colonel Moksworth* 
Few events, worthy of record, happened during his short 
administration. A post-office, from the great increase of com* 
mercial intercourse with England, was now become necessary^ 
and instituted ; and Sir Hans Sloane, the governor's physicians 
made at this period, that excellent collection of plants, which 
displayed his industry, did honour to his country, and extoid* 
ed the boundaries of natural ^diistory. The governor, soon 
after his arrival, displayed a striking instance of his arlwtrary 
spirit. Having called an assembly, his grace dismissed them 
abruptly, because one of the members had, in the course of a 
debate, repeated the old adage, Salus papuH^ suprtma lex, 
** The safety of the people is the supreme law/' He afterwards 
caused the member to be taken into custody, and actually 
fined him in the sum of six hundred pounds. But if the prin- 
ciples of the governors of that age were arbitrary, the disposi« 
tion of the people was at least equally servile. Of this fiict, 
the following is a striking instance. The duchess having 
accompanied her husband to take possession of his government, 
the speaker of the house of assembly, in his first address, 
expatiated on this circumstance in the ek>quence of the times. 
** This is an honour," he observed, ** which the opulent king- 
^ doms of Mexico and Peru could never arrive at, and even 
'' the ghost of Columbus, could he but know, that his own 
*^ beloved soil was hallowed by such footsteps, would be 
" appeased for all the indignities which he endured of the Spa- 
" niards.^' 
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The duke, after a short administration, fell a victim to the 
climate, and was succeeded by 0>fonel Molesworth. The 
piemorable and happy revolution of the year 1688, now took 
place. William and Mary were here proclaimed with the same ^ 
general satisfaction which displayed itself in every comer of 
the British dominions, and the liberties of the people were at 
length secured upon a lasting foundation. 
. In the year 1690, the Earl. of Inchequin was appointed 
governor. During his administration, the descendants of those 
slaves who had belonged to the Spaniards, and who, at the 
time of the conquest, had retired to die mountains, excited 
considerable alarm in the planters who lived in their neighbour*' 
hood. The Negroes, too, who had been imported from Airica^ 
now first displayed that discontent with their situation, which 
has often, since that time, excited the most serious apprehen- 
sions, and sometimes endangered even the existence of the 
colony. TJheir rebellion, however, being only partial^ was ' 
almost wholly confined to one plantaticm; and after having 
murdered about twenty white inhabitants, they were defeated, 
aiid met with the punishment which their cruelties deserved. 
JSut a disaster of a more dreadful nature now attracted the 
observation of all. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Dreadful Earthquake, and Overthrow of Pott RoyaL — Invasion of 
the French from St. Domingo , under the Command of M. Du 
Casse. — Arrival of the Scots Settlers from Darien. — Destructive 
Hurricane. 



One of those extraordinary events which sometimes change 
the face of nature, and powerfully remind nianof his state of lin- 
certainty and dependance, now afflicted the people of this flou- 
rishingcolohy, and astonished the inhaBitartts of Europe. On the 
7th day of June 1692, one of the. most dreadful earthquakes ever 
felt in the new world, shook the island of Jamaica to its centre. 
Between the hours of l^n and eleven o'clock of the forenoon,, 
three cfistinct shocks, each more terrible than the precediiigi 
agitated the earth. The sky, which was clear and serene, 
became suddenly red send obscure ; a rumbling noise was heard ^^ 
under ground, spreading from the mountains to the plain; the 
separated soil choaked up the current of the rivers ; hills at a 
distance from each other, were driven together with irresistible 
force, and a crash surpassing thunder ; mountains divided, inid 
falling into the vales, overwhelmed the inhabitants in unavoid^ 
able destruction ; whole settlements sunk into the bowels of the 
earth, and were instantly covered with water ; plantations were 
removed from their situation, the houses were overturned, and 
every sugar-work in the island was destroyed. But in the 
populous and flourishing city of Port Royal, the direful eflfects 
of this concussion of nature were most alarming and disastrous*. 
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All the wharves suijk at once, and in the space of two minutes, 
nine-tenths of the city were covered with water, which was 
raised to such a height, that it entered the uppermost rooms of 
the few houses which were left standing. The tops of the 
highest houses, were visible in the water, and surrounded by 
the masts of vessels, which had been sunk along with themt 
Twa thousand persons ia Port Royal alone were swallowed up ; 
and there is no doubt, but that, throughout the island, consi- 
derably more than three thousand souls were destroyed on this 
awful occasion*. 

The surviving inhabitants, deprived of friends, of shelter 
from the elements of heaven, of the comforts, and almost of 
the necessaries of life, were sunk in the deepest dejection. 
They reared tents and sheds into which diey could crawl, in 
order to prolong a miserable existence; and thousands, who, 
the day before, had wallowed in wealth and luxury^ were now 
necessitated to have recourse to the precarious bounty of 
others. Scanty, alas! is the fare which proceeds from occa- 
sional charity, and gloomy must be the prospects of those who 
subsist on it. Reflection on the paM:, anticipation of the future, 
exposure to the elements of heaven, insufl&cient cloathing, and 
an unheal thful diet, cast a gloom over the minds of these colo- 
nists, and prepared them for further disasters. A malignant 
fever succeeded, snatched thousands of unresisting victims to 
the grave, and ^before the ninth of October, the rich and 
flourishing island of Jamaica was considerably depopulated. 

Innumerable are the disasters which this terrible visitation 
of providence occasioned. Two hiUs at the entrance of Six» 
teen-mile walk met together, arid obstructed, for some time, ^ 
the course of the river which flows through it The rjver 
•Cobre, which laveis the aides of Spanish-town^ the capital of 
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felie islamic kaving its bed, exposed to yk^ vast quantitiM of 
fish^ and did not return, for a considerable time, to its fomacr 
channel. Even the sea, at one time, receded several hundreds 
of yards from the shore, and returning with an awful and irre^ 
sistible violence, overflowed the adjoining lands, and became 
literally covered with trees, which the earth had tin-own up, or 
the winds blown away. It has been remarked, that the climate 
of this island is less genial, the air less salubrious, and the soil 
more unfruitful than formerly. The mountains are not so 
high, and the plains are lower than they were before. It is 
affirmed, that most of the wells can be reached with ropes, 
shorter by two or three feet» than were formerly required : 
" A monument,'* says an eloquent writer, " of the fragility of 
*' conquest, which should have taught Europeans not to trust 
'' to the possession of a worldi that trembles under their feet, 
" and seems to slip out of their rapacious hands." 

Scarcely had the. remaining inbabitants recovered from the 
confusion into which this dreadful disaster had thrown tbem^ 
when they were menace^ with a new species of danger, little 
less alarming. War betwixt England and France had again 
commenced, to curb the insolence, and repress the ambition of 
Lewis the Fourteenth. France, as might naturally be expected, 
viewing with a jealousf eye, the commercial prosperity ctf Eng- 
land, judged this a fit opportunity of snatching Jamaica from 
her grasp. Witji this view. Monsieur Du Casse, governor of 
St. Domingo, invaded the inland on the 17th day of June 1694* 
with three ships of war, twcaaty privateers, and fifteen hundred 
men. He landed eight hundred soldiers, at 0>w-bay in the 
parish of St. David, with orders to desolate the country as fer 
as Port Morant; and thejnilitia being draughted to the defence 
of the capital, his orders were executed with a barbarous pre- 
cision. The French troops were accused by Sir Wiljiam 
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Beaton, who lad beat appointed governor in 'the :pr6eeding^ 
year^ on die d^th of Lord Incfaequin, <rf die most dreadful 
enomitties^ burning wantonly the richest plantations, and mas- 
sacring the dafencdesy inhabitants. Having satiated their 
desite of devastation and plunder, they reimbarked with all 
the pmperty they could seize. They (Carried with them about a 
thousand Negroes, and steered their course to the bay of Car- 
lisle, which is situated to the westward of the capital. Here 
Du Casse landed fifteen hundred troc^, and expected by renew- 
ing his de|n^datioiis, to destroy the property of the colonists, 
and enrich himself, and his rapacious followers. At the head 
of his troops, he attacked a miserable breast- work, which was 
bravely defended by two hundred of the militia.. But 
their officers, -Colonel Glay bom, - Lieutenant-Colonel Smart, 
eCaptain Vassall, and Lieutenant Dawkins being killed, and 
many of them wounded, they were obliged J:o yield to 
superior- numbers, and were beginning to retire, when five 
CKHnpanies of imlilia from the capital opportunely arrived. 
These brave men, unaccustomed to military enterprises, hav- 
ing,^ in this burning climate, marched thirty miles without re- 
freshment, and though much inferior in numbers to the French 
^regular troops, immediatdy charged them with such resolution, 
that they hastily retreated to their shipping, and speedily reim- 
barking, sailed to St. Dcnningo with their booty. Thus did a 
faand&il of brave men, scarcely recovered from disease and 
disaster, repel a numerous body of invaders, whose trade was 
war, whose enmity was inveterate, and whom poverty ihade 
rapadous^T— The French, -after this ^period, sean never to have 
«atcrtaiaed any expectations of conquering Jamaica; at least, 
they have never since seriously attempted it 

During the administration of Sir William Beeston, the colony 
begw once more «9 flourish. Houses were again built, plimta- 
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tiomttt^kbd, Ismdi cleared^ and commerce re-c$tablidbed# An 
in^asicm of St Domin^^ in retaliaticxi for die late attempt on 
Jamaica, was now planned, and carried into execution. In the 
year 1695, a squadron arrived from England, with twelve hun- 
dlrd soldiers on board, commanded by Cdbnel Luke Lil- 
lingston. They received considerable aid ftom Sir William 
Bdeston, and having landed in St. Domingo, tl^y amply chas« 
tised the French for their fonner temerity^ 

Meanwhile Port Royal, being very favourably situated for 
commerce, again rose from its' ashes. Iixliistry and trade sooq 
renewed the aj^)earances and the reality of weiUth aiwi splen- 
dour. Merchants built new Inuses within a few yai^ds of the 
sppt,. where dieir fonner residences were covered with water, 
and were still visible Under its surface. So strong is the love of 
gain, that great numbers scrupled iK)t to settle on a spot, which 
seemed proscribed by the decrees of heiven, which is nearly 
surrounded by the sea, destitute of fresh Water, and in a 
peculiar manner, exposed to the fury of the most destructive 
agents of nature ! 

In the year 1698, the colony very o{)portunely received a 
valuable accession of inhabitants. The Scots, a people, ilatu- 
rally high-spirited, temperate, and industrious, had formed a 
settlement on die isthmus of Darien, which seems to have been 
planned with judgment, and conducted with prudence* But 
even these precautions are unable to ward off those calatotties, 
which arise from the treachery, and the malice of mankind. 
William the Third, tte best king that ever sat on the throne of 
England, citi^r disliking the Scots for thdir ardent attachfflent 
to the Stuart family, or prejudiced against them by the insinua. 
tidns and jealousy of the English courtiers, withdrew his^ pro^ 
tection from *the new colony, fwbidding all the governors of 
the English West India islands, to furnish the Scots ODilonists. 
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with either food or wal^, andev^ profeibkiig their admissioiti 
into the English ports. The Scots, unable to porooure the 
necessaries of life in a country, which, though fertile, was yet 
uncleared, were obliged to leave their new settlement, and to 
sail in quest of articles necessary to their subsistence. These 
unhappy mcUi instead of meeting with that compassion, which 
is 8feIdom denied to the unfortunate, were treated as i£ they 
had been pirates, and w€re actually refused tJsxQ least assistance, 
and denied admission into the ports of Jamaica. Nearly 
starving, they were obliged, in despair^ to run a-shor^, where 
a great number of them perished, in consequence of the famine, 
hairdships and diseases, to which they had been cruelly exposed* 
This harsh treatment of a brave people, to whom he had given, 
at least, tacitly, a promise of protection, was certainly a stain 
on the character of this great and good prince ; and shows us, 
how diflficult it is, for even the best of men, to act justly, when 
their passions, or their interests, are opposed to their duty* 
However, it was a^i event productive of benefeial consequen- 
ces to Jamaica, as it furnished a number of intelligent an4 
enterprizing settlers, whoge industry acquired some of the n;iost 
valuable estates of the island, which are, to this day, inherited 
by their posterity. , 

Sir William Beeston dying, after a long and prudent admi- 
nistration, was succeeded by General Selwyn in the year 1701. 
The general having, like many of his predecessors, a short 
time after his arrival, fallen a victim to the climate, the council 
elected Peter Beckford, one of the richest planters in the 
island, governor in his stead. Queen Anne succeeding to the 
Emglish throne on the death of King William, war with France 
again commenced, and several engagements took place in the 
West Indies, between the English admiral Benbow, and the 
French commandant, M. Du Casse. Many privateers were 
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fitted out by <£)e cobnists of both natToSiB, wkich fdtindeFed> 
as lisual^ the iii<his£rioTa& asnd peaceable merchants. The Earl 
of Pteterborougb was^ at this time, appointed governor, and 
invested with extraordinary powers ; hixt, having never ac- 
cepted of the office. Colonel Thomas Handysidfe, a brave and 
lesolute officer, was sent fh)m England to administer the aiBuf!$ 
€f the colony^ with- the title of Heutenant-govemor. 

During his adnuni&tratbn, the ill-fated town of Port Royal 
was once more doomed to destruction. Oi the 9th day of 
January 1704, a fire broke out in aie of the houseis, which 
reduced every edifice to ashes» The streets being narrow, and 
the town situated on a small neck of land, few of the inhabi- 
tants saved any p£ tfieir property. The governor, with a lau- 
dable alifeention to tlie jBsite of tiit suiSsrers, fijimished them, at 
the public expenee^ witK die necessaries of life, and with every 
aid which he could possibly parocure. He called a meeting of 
assembly, the members of which uoianimoosly resolved, that 
they would reimburse the treasury, fbr all the expences which 
had been, or should be, incurred, forthe relief of the unhappy 
sufferers. They also voted, that Port Royal should n&t be 
again rebuilt; but that die peo^ should remove to a town^ 
commodiicmsly situated for trade, oti' tlte north side of the bay, 
winch had been founded immediatety srfter the earthquake of 
1692, and which was called Kingston. In consequence of this 
decision of the assembly, Port Royal long remained a confused 
heap of ruins; but it was afterwards rebuilt, and though no 
longer a flourishing, is still a small, and handsome town. 

Men, who, from their infancy, have been accustomed to 
military subjection and command, are, perhaps, less capable 
than their fellow-citizens, of a strict obedience to the civil law. 
Colonel Handy side was now loudly accused of arbitrary con- 
duct, »id of infringing on the rights of the house of assembly. 
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The members of tfiis house of commons of the colaiy were 
planters, who still possessed that love of liberty,. which their 
fathers had bequeathed to them. There is a pr^iiciple, too^ m 
human nature, which begets in a freeman, surrounded by 
slaves, a certain nobleness of character, and independance of 
spirit. The members of assembly displayed their serious cUs^ 
pleasure at the conduct of the governor, by refilling the necea^ 
sary Supplies for maintaining the forts, and defraying thei other 
public expcnces of the isljmd. The consequence was, that the 
governor dii^olved the assembly in a very imperious naannen. 
It was natural to expect, that his administration would not be 
any tonger agreeable to the colonists. He was soon recalled, 
and Lord Archibald Hamilton succeeded him. Nothing wor- 
thy, of irecord happened during his lordship's short administra^ 
tion, or of that of his successor, Peter Haywood* 

To Governor Haywood, succeeded Sir Nicholas Lawes^ 
during whose administratbni a dreadful hurricaxiA happened 
on die 28th of August 1722^ It is almost impossible for one^ 
who has not seen the effects of this awful visitation of provi- 
dence, to form an adequate idea, of its horrors.. It generally 
commences with a gentle rain, which, at first, is but little 
attended to; but in a short time^ the wiixis arise, and the sea 
ri»rs in a tremendous mamier. The wind generally varied 
from the north tp the east; but sometimes suddenly shifls tp 
the south, and even to the west, after which, the work of 
devastation commence^. The NegroJiuts, being but slightly 
built, are soon reduced to a confused heapof nji^s, while thek 
illiterate inhabitants, igrK)rant of the extent of their danger,., and 
jnfixious for safety, hasten with trembling steps, to the more 
substantial dwellings of their masters. But even here, the ter- 
rified inhabitants are not exempted from danger. The wind, 
>vith irresistible impetuosity, displaces the shingles^ uplifts the 
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raof^ forces c^n the doors^ bursts thr<nigii die windows^ andl 
having gained an entrance on every side^ with an awful crash^ 
\yhich strikes horror into the terrified inhabitants, mixes into 
one confused mass, the roof, rafters, walls, floors, and furni-^ 
ture. The rain, meanwhile, pours down in twrents; and the 
unhaj^ suflerers, escaped from being buried alive, are 
menaced with a new, and a not less alarming, species of de- 
struction. Afraid of trusting themselves in any habitation, 
which may yet be kft standing, they are glad to repair to the 
shelter of large trees, from which last resource they are often 
driven, by the whirlwinds levelling them to the ground. The 
wretched sufferers, driven from their habitaticms, bereft of 
their property, exposed to a deluge, terrified by the awfuF 
bowlings of the wind, and dreading the bolt cxF the ' loudly 
rolling thunder, are in a state, nearly bordering on despair. 
Night approaching, renders these horrors yet more awfuL 
Dreadful must be the situation of these ill-fated coionists, when 
surrounded by gloom, and half annihilated with terror, they 
put up, in silence, frequent ejaculations to Heaven, for more 
constant flashes of lightning,, diat the darkness may be dissolve 
ed, and for more awful daps of Aunder, diat the bowlings of 
the tempest may be deafened ! Yet even these horrid comforts 
are almost denied them. The long, long nig^t is passed m 
awful terror, death,^ with angry menaces, o£ten shaking bis 
spear, in the faces of the affrighted inhabitants. 

And when the blessed light of morning again retaims, instead 
of dispelling their fears, it only renders the horrors of their 
situation more visible* The green verdure which yesterday- 
gladdened the sight, the yelfow croj^ which waved on the 
plains, the rich dwellings which smiled on the* landscape, the 
sfiately trees which covered and adorned the mountains, have 
all disappeared,, while nodiing on every side can be seen, hut 
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4 scene of univefsal desolation. The order of nature appears^ 
fdr a seascm, to have been reversed. Even inanimate naturd 
seems^ to complain. The rational and brute creation^ being 
equally sufferers, mix their complaints. The cow* with many 
a wishful look, Jows mournfully, but in vain, inviting th« 
calf, which had been snatched frbm her side, to return ; the 
ewe often tenderly bleats, tecalling her innocent lamb, which 
by the merciless hand of the tempest, had been tt)m from ter 
sight, and doomed to destruction; the aflfectionate Negress, 
tearing her woolly hair, and smiting her sable breast, franticly 
calls on her infant once more to breathe, anci again to gladden 
an indulgent parent with smiles; while the ruined planter, mo- . 
iionkss and dumb with despair, in silent, but expressive 
anguish^ yields despondingly to his fate. 

The feathered tribe, timorous and defenceless, having unre- 
sistingly yielded to the fury of the hurricane, now lye scatter- 
ed among the nnns> awful monuments of its fury; while the 
feh, having been driven &om thfe waters, of which they had 
beefx the peaceftil inhabitants, are now left to perish miserably 
on the eartk New streams have now arisen, and extensive 
lakes are spread, wherfe rills had sbarcely been observed to 
trickk; and fcfry-boats are obliged to pl^', where, but the day 
before, carriages used to travel in safety ami convenience. 
The roads in the mountains become, for a long time, literally 
impassable; the. low-lands are overflowed; whole flocks of 
jcattk arc carried away by the impetuosity of the torreots, 
while the boiriidaties of the different plantations are sunk 
beneath the accumulated stores of the inundation. 

In die towns, the desolation is no less comfrfetc. C3iufches, 
houses, wharves, store-houses and sheds for the shelter dF 
goods, are either overturned by the impetuous hurricane, or 
swept away by the roaring billows oi Ae oceatju— This faint 
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description, instead of being a fictitious narrative, is only an 
imperfect sketch of the disasters, to which the inhabitants of 
the new world are subject, when they are afflicted with these 
awful visitations. It would be difficult to conceive, and 
impossible to express, the distress occasioned in the colony, by 
this tremendous hurricane. Such w^s the sense of the mem- 
bers of assembly of the horrprs attending it, tliat they imme- 
diately met, and resolved, that the 28th day of August should 
be, for ever after, solemnly set apart, as a day of fasting and 
humiliation. 

Tx) Sir Nicholas Lawes^ succeeded his Grace the Duke of 
Portland, who, arriving in Jamaica in the year 1725, , wa$ 
received with all imaginable splendour. It was durir^ his 
administration, that the compromise ^etwqen the crown of 
England, and the house of assembly, formerly mentionedi 
took place; an event, which h^as been prpductive of the most 
important consequences to the injterests of the colonists. The 
duke, falling a victim to t^e climate, w^ succeeded by 
Gener^J jHunter, who dying ;n the ye^ 17,34, ya^ sucpqeded 
by the Honourable John Ascou^. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

hcwrsioni ^ thf M^rom Negxoes.^^udjoe appointed their Leader. 
'■ — joined iy the Q>ttaw9odi and Madagauars^— Peace concluded 
mtkCudjoe, 

A. NEW species of misfortune now menaced the happiness of 
the colonists. The Negroes, who, on the conquest of the 
island by the English, either refused to embark with their 
Spanish masters, or were left in order to annoy the conquerors, 
had retu-ed to the mountainous and uncultivated parts of the' 
island. latere they cultivated a few vegetables, necessary to 
the preservation of their existence; constructed huts to shelter 
^honselves from the inclemencies of the weather, and wander- 
ing through the woods, lived almost in a state of nature. 
Their females, living in a dimate congenial to their constitu- 
tions, and from the richness of the soil, and the fewness of 
their wants, being exempted from hard labour, were remark- 
ably fMPolific. Being from time to time joined by run-away 
Graves, they soon became numerous, and consequently, fbrmi* 
dable. Conscious of their strength, and emboldened by a 
loz:^ state of security, they often descended frcrni their haunts, 
and laid waste the neighbouring plantations. Planters were 
afraid to settle in their neighbourhood, and those who had the 
hardihood to attempt it, were frequently ruined, and some- 
times destroyed. These Negroes were called Maroons, or 
Hog-hwnters, and lived chiefly on those mountains in the 
north-east quarter of the island, called the Blue Mountains^ 
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Hefe diey buiit^.m a situation strongly £brt^ed by:natuit»;a 
town, called Nanny-town. 'From hence they frequently 
descended to the i^ainsi and-bec|me at lengdi so formidable,^ 
that the government was neo^sttated. to take measures, for the 
defence of the- peaceable and industrious inhabitants. 
'■ But a separate body of Negroes, unconnected with. the 
Maroons, had afber the rebellion already m^itibned, wfak^; 
took place in the year 11690, -retxred to the fastaesacB c^ the 
parish i>fCku'endon. Their depredations had, for a consideiti- 
b)e time, been carried oh by small, wandering parties, and 
were chiefly confined to (be destruction, and the stealings oi 
cattle; but their excesses had now nsen'to.'such a height, ^t 
it was necessary ^G^tually to repress them. An armed force 
^as provided by the government, in order to penetrate >dic 
woods, and, .if possible, to. discover- the places of their retreat 
By some partks, they were, at first, surprised, dispersed, 
and many of them destroyed. Before this, period, they had 
no chief, and had wandered in gangs,, und^r the direction of 
difievent leaders; but finding, tlsit the colonists were deter, 
mined no longer to be annoyed by them, and that parties wexe 
sent out to attack them, wherever they could be found, they 
concentered their force, and elected a diief, whose name was 
Cudjoe;-— a bold, skilful, and enterprising man, who, on,assum> 
ing tbe command, appointed his brothers,' Acconipong aiKl 
Johnny, to be l^ders under him, and Cufiee and Quao to be 
subordinate caf^ains. While diese- rebels in Clarendon were 
carrying on their depredations on the south side of the island, 
the Maroons in the east were pursuing a similar conduct, and 
for many years, rendered every attempt to. settle near them 
impracticable. Great, but inefiectual eflForts were made to 
^stroy them; and, though they suffered severely in some 
livell'pnqiecfied attacks,, yet they remained a nillying point for 
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all liiofie Negroes vtho were harshly treated, or disposed to ' 

lHuscntidns arismg jansog the Maroons, a party of themt 
pd&vious tor the year 1735, had separated from ^ rest-. Theib 
were distinguisbed by .the naihe df Cottawood^ On hearibg 
that a. considerabJe number of slaves Jj^d' quitted the upper 
settlements ih Claren&Mi, and were catTying on war agasBt 
tb^ white inhaijitantsy tinder the ^guidance; of an enterprizing 
chief, the Cdttawoodsr men* wDmeii, and duldreb, Jeft.the 
eaatemiparts .of the iidand, and makii^ farced iiiarches'tiut>ii^h 
a wild .and une3cplared couatiy, 'thef loined the Ckieadoa 
skves, and placed thoxiaelyes under the command of Iheir 
kader. (kidjoe'sicnre was alaor increased, thcmf^ at what 
pericM^ is not certainly known, by another tribe of Negroes* 
disdiict from the rest in many riespects; their Sgure;, charac* 
|ier, kmguage, and country, being difierent jQrom those of theif 
eafale oompaoions.. Their skin was of a deeper jet than that <j£ 
any other Negro; their, ^tures inore nearly liesembled those 
<^ Europeans; their.haiir was of a loose and soft texture, like 
that of a Mulatto or Quadroon; their form was mote ddical^e^ 
and their stature rather lower than those' of the people they 
joined; to a Huropean they kerned- handsonaer, but did not 
appear tolKive originally posKssed- such bardiiiess of character, 
or SQ nrach physical strdigth, as the o<^ef skve9 un^r the 
command of CudjoeVand althdu^ they had probably lived 
with the latter seventy or eighty years, their original chavacier 
could still be observed in their descendants. They were 
called Madagascars, and rdated, that they ran away frcm soott 
settlements abcait Lacovsa, in the pso-ish of St. Elizabeth, soon 
after the planters had boiight them. ' Though riot originaHy 
numerous,' they were very proKfic, and added considerably to 
Ae stieiigdi of their leader, who had; now become iseriously 
formidable. 
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Th6 Wrta Maroom had httn hithetto confined to the bidder of 
S|)iidish fugitive slaves ; but it was now sdso Applied to Cudjbe 
and Ms follow^fs. Finding it njefCesdary to adopt a mote regular 
system of warfare, th^ diat in which they lad formerly bewi 
engaged, they> during frequeftt skirmishes with the troops senl 
out to attack them, acquired a^ art of attack and d^^fei^ 
which, in their scarcely aocessibM ^stnesdes, hais often baffled 
thte skill of the bravest soldiers. By mianis of his friends in 
the pltotatibns, Ctidjoe was sdwa^s sufficiently apprized ctfsaiy 
^pedition. Which was fitted out s^nst him ; and knowing tlW 
ioutje which die tioops n^ust necessarily take, prepared am» 
buscadeSr which, frOm the inequality of surface, knd thickness 
of the woods) it Was iftterly impossibte to foresee, or oVei'com^i 
Accotditigly, he. frequently defeated his assai^ts, and in thii 
ttKoi^eti su|>{^ed hidis^lf with arms' and anmt^tion. He had 
Qthet> means of {tfriMClstiring thei6 ifecesiary articles of warfare; 
aftd the MaroonSr sen^ble of the Value of them, seldom fired 
a shcA indlfectiially. These circun^stahces enabled Cudjo6 
to protract Uie war for a great number of years. 

Cudjoe's power had now becc^e alarmingly formidable? 
for, besides beifitg jc^ned by the Cottawoods, he had established 
a c(H'Fespo¥idence with. the old Marooiis, who still carried ort 
hostilities against die planters in the east; and-who, encouraged 
by Cudjoe's activity {md success, became bolder and mor6 
enter^izing. The government, therefore, feund it absolutely 
necessary, to establish several advanced posts, m the neighbour- 
hood of these restless and imj^acable enemies. Some'wefd 
fotmed in the east, to check the incursions of the old Maroons ; 
and one was established in the centre of the island, which was 
the place nearest to the general rendezvous of Cudjoc^s party, 
at this period, by far the riiost formidable, - 0t!ter posts were 
^tablished in various parts of the island, by means of whidi, 
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Ae necessity of long marches ^«vtis superseded; aftd communi* 
cations between the different patties heing kept up by means 
of small foot-paths, the military operations were much fitcilir 
tated. Confidential Negroes, called Black^shot, Mulattoes, and. 
Bidians from the Mosquito-shore, were added to the regular: 
troops employed in this arduous and inglorious contest, and 
were of great service in tracing the haunts of the Maroons, and. 
in discovering their setdements and provision-grounds. Cud* 
joe, after several skirmishes with these troops, in which they 
always lost the greater number, was obliged to retreat. He 
retired to a spot in the parish o£ Trelawney, near the entrance 
pf the great cock-pits, or glens, to the north west; the first of 
which, called Petty-Rivcr-Bottom, has since become well 
known. This cock-pit is accessible only by a very narrow 
llefile, and is considered a large one^^ contaiaing ncc^-ly sevea 
acres of land^ and an excellent spring of water. Cudjoe really 
displayed great judgment in the choice of his position, as in 
case of alarm, he could throw himself into the cock-pit, from 
whidi, no force or violence qould possibly force him. The 
choice of this position was equally judicious, with respect to the 
facility of commencing his predatory excursions, as the parishes 
of St. James, Hanover, Westmoreland, and St. Elizabeth, lay 
open before him, which presenting more extensive, and, con- 
sequently less defensible frontiers, afforded him favoural>le 
opportunities of acting with smaller detachments> and of ob*^ 
taining abundant supplies from different quarters. Sending 
out parties in various directions,, and to a considerable distance, 
he deceived the gpvernment with respect ta his real situation^, 
and even kept up alarms in the neighbourhood of his former 
position. He now augmented the body placed under the com- 
mand of his brodier Accompong, and established them on the 
northern border of the pariish of St. Elizabeth, where the 
country afibrds an abundant supply of cattle. This station was 
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above the naount^s of Nassau^ where there is still a town, 
called AccQCDpong* 

Thus did these. people maintain themselves for several years 
in a state of savage freedom, living in indolence while their 
provisions lasted, and ravaging the country, when excited by 
their wants. In their inroads, they exercised the most horrid 
barbarities. The weak and defenceless, whenever surprised 
by them, fell victims of their cruelty, and examptes of their 
hatred ; and though some were, no doubt, more humane than 
others, yet when commanded to embrue their hands in the 
blood of the whites, they all paid implicit obedience to their 
kadefi and the work of death once commenced, no hand could 
arrest, no power could controul their fury, till all within the 
xeach of their vengeance were destroyed. 

Eight or nine years had elapsed since the fame of Cud^oe had 
uiiited all the fugitive Negroes, of . whatever origin^ in a 
general interest. Edward Trelawney, who was now appointed 
governor in the room of Henry Cunningham of Balquhan, who 
died after an administration of six weeks, determined, if pos- 
sible, to disperse and root out these formidable enemies. . All 
the colonists capable of bearing arms volunteered their services, 
and a considerable force was collected under the conmiand of 
Colonel Guthrie of the militia, (one pf the enterprizing settlers 
from Darien), and of Captain Sadler of the regulars. But 
notwithstanding the greatness of these preparations, strong 
apprehensions were entertained pf a want of ultimate success; 
the consequence of which would be, that the enemy would be 
emboldened, their cruelties would increase* war would become 
perpetual, and the slaves might be successfully instigated to a 
general insurrection. These, considerations being strongly 
urged by the principal planters, induced the governed* to pro- 
pose terms of peace to the Maroons. 
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As' a prompt determination was on several accounts neces- 
sary. Colonel Guthrie was directed to communicate diers of 
accommodation to Cudjoe as soon as possible. The intelligence 
was extremely acceptable to the Maroons. All they demanded; 
and indeed, all they wished, was, to be allowed the necessaries 
of life, and to be exempted from the horrors of slavery. 
Cudjoe, therefore, heard with infinite satisfaction, the deter- 
mination of the govemmfent to make these concessions, and 
calling in all his detachments, anxiously awaited the arrival of 
the negociatorsw But judging from the formidable nature of 
the preparatbns made against him, he was afraid, that his white 
enemies meant to deceive and ensnare' him. He therefore 
remained cKstrustful, and collecting air his force on a spot, 
where his people could easily defend themselves, continued 
inactive till the ariival of the peace-makers. His men were 
f>laced on the ledges of rocks, that rose almost perj)endicularly 
^o a great height, on a ground, winch, compared to these pre- 
cipites, niight be called a plain, the extremity bemg narrowed 
into a passage, upon which the fire of the whole body might 
bear. This passage contracted itself into a defile of nearly half 
a mile long, and so narrow, that oiily one man could pass along 
it at a time. iThis defile, which has ever since retained the 
name of Colonel Guthrie, was CMie of the passages to the large 
cock-pit, called Petty River, already mentioned. The entrance 
is impregnable ; the continuatictti of the line of smaller cock- 
pits rendering the rear impregnable; while nature efiectually 
secured the flanks of her own fortification. In this dell, were 
secured the Maroon women and children, and all their valtiable 
cfiects* Thus situated, Cudjoe awaited the arrival of the 
olive-branch, and manifested' his desire of an accommodation, 
by ordering his advanced posts not to fire a shot. His parties, 

therefore, on the approach of the enemy, merely sounded 

their horns, and retreated to die main body. 
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Colonel Guthrie now arrived, unmolested, at the head of 
his troops, by a .way in which the Maroons might have grej^tly 
annoyed him. Makings however, the best disposition of his: 
forces, which the nature of the ground would permit, he 
marched on with confidence, and judging of his distance from 
the enemy by the sound of their horns, he boldly advanced till 
he thought .he could make diem hear his voice. He then 
halted, and observing the smoke of their huts within a few 
hundred yards, though he could not see one of th^, he cned 
in a loud tone, that. he. was come by the governor's order, to 
make theoi an offer of peace, whjich;^ fae told them, the white 
people anxiously desired. An answer was returned in the 
same manner, that the Maroons alsa wished for peace,: request* 
ing, at the saihe'time, that the troops ^ght be kept back. As 
this requi^st implied, siispicion, Colonel Guthried proposed; 
that a. person unarmed should be sent to inform l^qi of tbs 
terms on which the governor was willing to treat with theim; 
To ihis proposal^ they readily con^ted. Dr. Russell, being 
deputed for that purpose, advanced to their huts, near which 
he was met by two Maroons, whom he informed of the pur- 
port of his message, and having asked, whether either of them 
^ras Cudjoe, they replied in the negative, but added, that if 
he would ^tay a short time, and no men followed him, he 
would see Gudjoe. Several Maroons now descended from the 
a>chsi among whom the chief was easily distinguisted. 

Cudjoe was a short man, uncommonly stout, with harsh 
African features^ and a peculiar wildness in his look and man- 
ners. He had a large lump of flesh upon his back, which was 
partially covCTed by the tattered remains of an old blue coat, 
<!>f which the skirts- and the sleeves bek)w the elbows, were 
wanting- Round his head was tied .a scanty piece of cloth, 
4vhich had once been white* He wore a pair of loose drawers, 
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diat' did not Teach his knees^ and a small round hat, vith the 
brims pared so close to the crown* ^t it Imd the appou-afnee 
of a calibash. On his right side, hung a cow's horn, .witfi 
sohie powder, and a* bag of large cut slugs; on the left side, 
he ^vore a musket, or cout^iu, three inches broad, in a narrow 
sheath; suspended under his arm, by a narrow strap, which 
wound round his shoulder. He had ik> shirt on, and" his 
clothes, such as' they were, as well as the part of his skin that 
wais exposed to' view, were covered with Ae red dirt of the 
cock-pits, somewhat resembling oker. Such was tiie chief, 
and his men ware as ragged, and as dirty as himself; yet they 
all had guns and cutlasses. 

Cudjoe constantly cast his eyes towards the troops with 
Colonel Guthrie, appeared very suspicious, and asked many 
questions, before he ventured within his readi. At length Dr. 
Russell proposed to diange hats with him as a token of friead- 
ship. To this he consented, and began to ccmverse more 
freely, when Colonel Guthrie called aloud to him, assuring 
him of a faithful compliance with whatever Dr. Russell pro> 
mised. He added, that he wished to come unarmed, ak>ng 
with a few of the principal gentlemen <A the island, who should 
witness the oath he would solemnly take, of peace <m his part, 
with liberty and security to the Maroons, on their acceding to 
the terms proposed. Cudjoe, after scnne hesitatimi, consent- 
ed, and persuaded several of his people to come down &om 
the rocks. As the gentlemen approached Cudjoe, he a{^>eared 
to be in great trepidation; and when Colonel Gutihrie ad- 
vanced, and held out his hand to him, he eagerly seized and 
kissed it. He then threw himself on Ae ground, embracing 
the colonel's knees, kissing his feet, and asking his pardcMS^ 
His followers, imitating his example, prostrated themselves; 
and expressed the most uidbounded joy at the sincerity <^ the 
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whi^ie pec^. At leog^, to the greeU satisfsictioii and i^utuat 
a«tv;«Rt£ige dP botb^partiie«, the article of the treaty were drawfi 
up, and. ratified under a \»^-g£ cotton tree, growing in the 
nxiddle of the town» at the ei^;i^ce of Guthrie's defile. The 
tree was ever aft^r, oaltedCvdjoe's tnee, and was held by the 
Maispons in gr<^t vjeneraticMi. The principal terms of agree* 
siecut were, that Ca^t^ Cudjoe and his followers should be 
allowed to remain free; that they should be ^ufibred to possess 
fifteen hundred acres of land; th^it they should all reside in 
Trelawneyrtewn; diat ^o white men should constantly reside 
among them j and that daey should deliver up all the run-away 
slaves who roight in future take ^Iter aQ»>ng theni. 

Seldom are treatises, such as. this, concluded, wl^cb tend 
equally ip the advantage and honouc of both pacties. The 
cplcffiista were relieved from the most alanning appr«hensions> 
9fid Irom a rude, daiigerous, and in^lacable enemy, whose 
very wretchedness rendered him formidable: The Maroons 
were blessed widi hberly, psoperty^^ and security; blessings^ 
of^ the value of whie^ they wa% fiiUy sensible, but which) 
they never befco-e had enjpyedv 

The Marpc^, in, the east, under Quao, were mean'M^ule int 
,arms, and had committed dreadful excesses in the paxish of 
St. George. A considerable force was s^it againt. them, which,. 
after long macches thrqu^ the wqpds, cam^ up with the 
«Qemy, but could scarcely ever get a si^t of them. ,The 
■Maioon$, well acquainted with all the {Kisses, lay in ambush,, 
for die approach of their pursuers, and taking a cool and steady 
^afk from behind a tree, or from the middle of a thicket, they 
neyer fired a shot jya vain. No sooner had they discharged 
t^rmi^kets, than they hastily retreated. The regular troops 
:generall]^ fired in the direction from which they observed the 
smoke o^ the Maroons,, but beic^ never able to. perceive them» 
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It is not surprising^ that they produced not the smdllest 
impression on their enemies. In such an unusual and hazar- 
dous warfere, little success could be expected. This part^r 
was way-laid by the Maroons, lost several in killed and 
wounded, fled with jwecipitation, and retreated to St. George's 
parish, harassed, £Eitigued, and disgraced ; and all this, without 
having ever seen their enemies, although they had heard their 
voices. 

Some time after the ratification of the treaty with Cudjoe, 
three hundred soldiers under the command of Captain Adair, 
were ordered to go in quest of the Maroons in the east, under 
Quao, for the purpose of making peace with them. After a 
march of two days, thrcmgh a country covered with wood, 
and full of dsmgerbus precipices, the troops were led to the 
foot of a very high and steep mountain, where, on some 
provision grounds. Captain Adair halted. After some distrust 
on the part of Qiiao, terms of peace were agreed on, nearly 
similar to those which had been made with Cudjoc. Thus 
Were the colonists delivered from a danger, which, for many 
years, had menaced their destruction, and were allowed once 
more to pursue in peace, their plans of cultivation and im- 
provement, and gradually to increase in wealth, civilization, 
and happindss. 

The English administration had in the year 1739, in compli- 
ance with the wishes of the people, again declared war against 
Spain^ The inhabitants of Jamaica, not forgetting the wealth 
with which the expeditions of the Buccaniers had enriched the 
colony, now fitted out numbers of jMivateers, and acquired 
great booty. An expedition, the progress of which, it is not 
our business to record, under the brave Admiral Vernon, 
against the Spanish possessions of South America, was rein- 
forced by a great number of soldiers and volunteers from 
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Jamaica, the inhabitants of which have, cm all occasions, dis- 
played the roost laudable and undaunted courage. At this 
period, the people were industrious, thriving, and happy ; and 
Governor Trelawney's administration was an honour to him- 
self, agreeable to the inhabitants, and advantageous to his 
country. His memory is, to this day, held in veneration by 
the colonists: Men are generally mistaken respecting specula- 
tivec^Mnions; but they e^Iy know their benefactors, and are 
sufficiently grateful to those, who advance their true interests. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

GffvemoT Kn&wtei's atteffi^t to remove the Seat of Government from 
Spamsh4oTvn to Kingston. — Rebellion of the Negroes in the Year 

* 17€0.-Gre(U Drmghts of the Year 1764, and from 1768 to 
1770.^-^American War. — French Revolution. — State of St. Do^ 
mingo. — Maroon War. — Execution ofSas Portas. — Conclusion. 

1 HE island advanced rapidly in improvement, cultivation^ 
and commerce under the auspicious administration of Gover- 
nor Trelawney, who was succeeded by Governor Knowles in 
the year 1752. Governor Knowles distinguished himself by 
proposing a measure, which, at first vitw, appeared extremely 
plausible, but which, if adopted, would iK>t, in all probabi- 
lity have been conducive to the true interests of the colony. 
This was, tor remove the scat of government from Spanish- 
town to Kingston. The reasons assigned for this proposal, 
were, that Kingston being the centre of the commerce of the 
colony, and the chief place of communication with the mother 
country, it would facilitate the dispatch of business, if the 
courts of justice, and the seat of government were established 
in the same place. But to this, the members of the house of 
assembly, with great truth, objected, that .Spanish-town had 
for more than two centuries, been considered the most eligible 
spot for the administration of the afiairs of the island; that, 
being a place of comparative retirement, it was better fitted 
for the purpose of cool deliberation, than Kingston ; that their 
removal to a populous town would not only render their 
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attendance on the house of assembly more expensive, but 
would introduce ' a taste for luxury, and a vairi desire of 
distinction, which would be destructive of the morals of the 
members, and might eventually become the causes of their 
corruption; and that Kingston, being, from its populousness 
and situation, more unhealthful than Spanish-town, liiey migfat 
often be prevented by disease, or a fear of being exposed to 
it, from an attendance on their duty. These reasons, besides 
others equaHy forcible, were urged with great earnestness by 
the planters, and the governor was necessitated to abandon the 
measure. , » 

No event, deserving our particular attention, happened 
during the adthtnistraticHi of (Jovemor Knowles. The happiest 
state of society, as well as of individuals, is that which fur- 
nishes the fewest materials to the historian. A gende, unruf- 
fled progress down the current of life, being exposed to no 
dailger,^ excites little exertion; and, incapable of rousidg 
our afiecticms, neither afibrds leskms of wisdom, nor makes us 
anxious to acquire them. Jamaica, exposed to no danger 
from foreign enemies, had ample leisure to attend to the peace- 
ful occupations of cultivaticwi and trade, wMte tte wealth aiid 
increasing commerce of the mother country,' raised the value 
of, and augmented the demand for, her commodities. Governor 
Khowles was succeeded by Henry Moore, who was appointed 
lieuteniatht-goverhor in the year 1756^. \ 

During the admihistratibri of Governor Moore, aii alarming in- 
surrection of the Negroes happened in the yeSir 1760. It was insti- 
gated and planned hy one Tacky, a Coromantine Negro, who 
had been a chief in Guinea. He had l>een only a short timie 
before, sold, along with about a hufic^red of his couhtiymen^ 
to a planter in the parish of St. Mary. Tacky appointed 
Easter Monday as being the time when helKras most likely to 
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find the white inhabitants unprepared. At one o^clock in the 
morning, ninety 6f diem met at a place of rendezvous, oh 
Thnity estate, belonging to Zachary Bailey, and marched 
with great celerity and secresy to Port Maria, where they killed 
the centineli and seized four barrels of powder, a keg of 
fiiusket^bullets/and all the small arms which the fort contained. 
They were now joined by a considerable number of their 
countrymen, and Tacky, with another leader called Jamaica, 
at their head, marched back to Ballard's Valley, adjoining to 
the estate which they had lately left. Here they arrived at 
four o'clock in the morning, killed the overseer of the estate', 
ind three other white men. They then proceeded to Esher^ 
where they also killed the overseer, and four other white per- 
soos ; after which, they marched to Whitehall, Hay wood-hall, 
and other estates, where they set fire to several cane-pieces, 
wad destroyed all th6 white inhabitants diey could find, fee- 
fore eleven o'clock of the forenoon, die insurgents had killed 
between thirty and forty white persons and mulattoes, mur- 
dering indiscriminately all that they met with, not sparing, it 
is said, even infants at their mother's breasts. But it is worthy 
of remark, and it is but justice to even these barbarous savages 
to relate, that while diey wei^ ferociously lAurdering white 
persons within dieir reach, they suffered Abraham Fletcher to» 
pass through them unmolested. He was a man, singularly 
benevolent, and ever displayed towards the Negroes, the most 
exemplary kindness and humanity. The rebels^ though stran- 
gers, had heard his character; and from gratitude, a principle 
which is strongly impressed upon the minds of the most fero- 
cknis and unjust, and from that respect, to a virtuous conduct^ 
which is implaiited in the breasts of all men, spared his life; — ^ 
at a time too> when they considered the destruction of the 
whites, as essential to their own safety f 
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They halted at Hay wood-hall, wtere tibiey roasted an ox by 
the flames of the buildings, and while aigaged in this occupa^ 
tion, they were attacked by about one lAindred ^aid. thirty 
white persons and trusty Negroes. Eight of the insurg^te 
were killed, a considerable number were taken prisonfers, and 
the rest retreated to the woods, where they acted on the dcfen* 
sive. On the Thursday following, they were also attacked by 
a party of the Maroons, who had displayed the most ardent 
loyalty; but they, being much inferior in numbers, were 
obliged to retreat. On this occasion, young Cudjoe, son of 
the Marocwi chief, was killed, and Tacky, the rebel chief, wa8 
wounded. . They were, a few days afterwards, ag^n attacked 
by a party of whites, who came up with them at a valley in 
the woods, where Tacky and Jamaica, with nearly the whole 
of their followers, were killed. This prompt and fortunate 
suppression of the rebellion, prevented a more general carns^ 
©f the white inhabitants, as it was afterwards ascertained, tha§ 
the conspiracy was general among the Corcmiantine Negroes 
throughout the island. 

In order to strike terror into the Negroes, it was, on this 
occasion, thought prudent to make a terrible example of some 
of the insurgents. Of three of them, who had been concerned 
in the murders Committed at Ballard's Valley, oik was con-' 
demned to be burnt, and the other two to be hung up alive in 
irons, and left to perish with hunger in that dreadful situation; 
The wretch condemned to be burnt, was made to sit on the 
ground, and his body being chained on an iron stake, the fire 
was applied to his feet. He never uttered a groan, but saw^ 
widi the most perfect composure, his lower extremities re-? 
duced to ashes ; after which, . one of his arms having been 
accidentally loosened, he snatched a brand from the fire that 
was consuming him, and flung it in the fsicc of his executioner. 
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The other two imteppy wretches were suspended on a gibbet, 
erected on the parade in Kingston. They were indulged very 
impmpfcrly with a hearty meal, before they were hung up. 
Tbey never uttered the least complaint, except that of being 
cold during the night. They often conversed freely with their 
countrymen ; and on the seventh day from the time of their 
suspension, so far were they from being exhausted, or making 
any sorrowful ccmipl^nts, that they laughed immoderately at 
something that occurred. The next morning, one of them 
silently expired; and on the ninth day, the other died without 
a groan. These examples had* no doubt, their intended effect, 
and struck terror into the breasts of their ferocious coun- 
trymen. 

Though Jamuca was doubtless a su0erer in consequence of 
the numerous wars in which f^tigland has been engaged, yet it 
does not appear to be within our province, whilst narrating^the 
affairs of the cokmy, to give a particular account of the rise, 
progress, and consequences of these wars. Such narrations , 
afe with propriety confined to* the history of the mother 
country. The injury which this colony sustained, has consist- 
ed rather in that stagnation of trade, and a consequently 
decreased demand for its produce, wliich war never fails to 
efiect, than in any direct losses or attacks, to which it has 
been exposed. But even these consequences have been sufficient 
to retard the prosperity of the colony, and liave often put a 
stop to its rapid progress in the career of civilization. Eng- 
land was again at war with France and Spain, and the new 
world was the great theatre, on which the warlike exploits of 
both parties were chiefly performed. But for reasons just 
mentioned, it must be evident, that this is not the place proper 
for the narration of them. 

The insecurity of the property and 'of the liappiness of the 
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ijihabitiuQts of the new world, is evident, frxan a conaideration 
of the calamities to which they arc exposed. Independant of 
the dangers which menace them from the enontious prc^rtioa 
of blacks resident in the islands, and besides tlw destructive 
diseases which continually assail them^ they are subjected to 
the baleful influence of earthquakes, hurricanes, storms, and 
droughts. One of the most destructive of the latter ever 
known in the western world, now afflicted the island of 
Jamaica. It lasted, from the month of October 1768 to the 
month of May 1770. In the hilly parts, and at the extremities 
of the island, there fell some moderate showers. . But in all 
the most fertile portions of the island, the drought Was disr 
tressing, and productive of the most destructive effects. In 
Liguanea^ a rich, extensive, and p^t description, Jbeautiful, 
district of the island, as well as in the parishes of Vere and 
Clarendon, almost all tl« canes were destroyed. Many cotton 
trees were also killed;; which is the more extraordinary, as 
their roots descend a prodigious length below the surface. 
The grass on the pastures and meadows was entirely burnt up. 
The pkntain^walks, and all other vegetabtes.were wholly de- 
stroyed. The wells, and even the rivers, lost their water. 
Immense numbers of cattle were starved to death; and many 
Negroes perished in consequence of famine, as well as of 
thirst. 

But the prosperity of this colony, as well as of all the Eng- 
lish colonies in the new- world, received at this period, a far. 
more powerful check. The mother country, in consequence 
of the numerous wars in which she had been engaged, had 
accumulated a debt, the interest of which, she found it diffi- 
cult to' pay. As her subjects literally groaned under th^ 
weight of taxes, which they were necessitated to bear, the 
executive government turned its attention to the thriving 
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colonists, who were not only independant, but, compared with 
the people of the same rank in Europe, were even rich. But" 
the English ministers were unfortunately ill fitted for their 
situations; they were presumptuous, arrogant, weak, and 
wavering. They were incapable of entertaining those enlarged 
views, which enable men to rule and harmonize the discordant 
parts oFa widely extended empire. Instead of conciliatir^ the 
colonists tx> a measure which must have been unpalatable, they 
first provoked them by their haughtiness, and afterwards 
excited their contempt by meanness. War was by the madness 
of a presumptuous administration, declared against the people 
of North America; and thus, the richest and most powerful 
colonies, which the world had ever seen, were not only 
severed for ever from the mother country, but were actually 
rendered her most bitter enemies, and her niost dangerous 
rival. 

Jamaica, though unable from her insular situation, to co- 
operate with the colcMiists of North America, naturally wished 
well to a cs^use, in which her own interest was very materially 
concerned. The American congress published an address to 
all the British colonies, in which they stated with great art, and 
remarkable clearness, their various grievances, the causes 
which produced them, and tbe direful consequences, which a 
continuance of them would undoubtedly perpetuate*. The 
house of assembly presented a petition and memorial to, the 
king, in favour of their oppressed brethren of North America, 
couched in strong but respectful language. They professed 
the most perfect duty and allegiance to the throne, and the 
strongest attachment to, and reliance on, their fellow subjects 
of Great Britain; while they added, that these dispositions 
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were founded on that most durable basis, the continued enjoy- 
mfent of their personal rights, and the security of their pro- 
perty. They adduce their constant good behaviour, and even 
their weakness, and inability of resistance, as evidences, that 
they cannot be actuated by factious, or dangerous motives; 
and proceed to shew, that the most dreadful calamities to their 
island, and the inevitable destruction of the small sugar colo- 
nies, must be produced^ by a continuance of the present un- 
happy and unnatural contest with the Americans- They 
afterwards enter into a full, free, and argumentative discussion 
of the claims of the mother country, and of the rights of the 
colonies, the former of which, they comt>at with great force. 
They absolutely deny, that their ancestors, the settlers or 
conquerors of the colonies, could receive any rights or privi- 
leges from their fellow subjects in- England, at the time of their 
emigration ; the peers could not communicate their privileges, 
and the people had no rights, but those of which the former 
were equally possessed ; but the crown, whose prerogatives' 
were totally independant of both, for the great purposes of 
colonization, communicated to all the colonies, though in 
different degrees, a liberal share of its own royal powers of 
government. These powers, as well as their original rights 
and privileges, they add, had been confmhed to them by every 
means which can be devised for affording security to mankind; 
by charters, proclamations, proscription, compact, protection, 
and obedience. From the foregoing and other premises, they 
infer, that the colonists are not the subjects of the people of 
England, and consequently insist oti their owii rights of legis-' 
lation. They aflterwurds with boldness declare, that they 
equally deplore, and behold' with amazement, a plan, almost 
carried into execution, for reducing the colonies to an abject 
state of slavery; and they supplicate tlie throne, and deaiand 
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and claim from the sovereign, as the guarantee of their just 
rights, that no laws shall be forced u|x>n them, injurious to 
their rights, as men and Englishmen; and that, as the common 
parent of his people, his majesty would become a mediatot 
between his European and American subjects*. 

But petition, remonstrance, complaint, advice^ argument, 
and inference, were alike unavailing. The English ministeris, 
with a blindness and infatuation surpassing all example^ perse- 
vered in their unpopular and tyrannical schemes ; excited the 
detestation and terror of all the colonists of the new world, and 
actually declared war against their fellow subjects. The people 
of the English North American colonies, actuated by that love 
of liberty which had induced their ancestors to emigrate from 
their native land; inspired by that regard for self-interest, 
which actuates all men, and which, when founded on justice, 
is always respectable; and havii^ the most glorious of all 
objects in view, the security of their independance, struggled 
with the power of a mighty empire, which, happily for them, 
was directed by wavering and imbecile ministers, surmounted 
every obstacle, and, at length, secured their rights on a per- 
manent; foundation. The inhabitants of Jamaica, as they 
themselves had foretold, suffered severely from the contest. 
Their trade with the continental colonies, which was not only 
useful, convenient, and lucrative, but was even necessary to 
their comfortable subsistence, was annihilated; their coasts 
were threatened and annoyed, and their ships and commodities 
were captured by the American privateers; the demand for 
their produce, in consequence of the war which sucqeeded in 
Europe, was lessened; their commerce was nearly destroyed; 
and their incitements to industry were removed. In this state, 
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did Jamaica^ as well as the other English West India colonies 
remain, during the whole of that awful contest, which equally 
excites our regret and detestation, and the direful conse<|uences 
o£ which, were frequently and loudly foretold, by every en- 
lightened and patriotic friend of his country. 

Scarcely were the inhabitants of Jamaica relieved from the 
dreadful efiects of war, that awful scourge of mankind, which 
seems to be interwoven with the very existence of civihzed 
society, and which, when civil, as in this instance^ is always 
the more destructive, when they were alarmed and harassed by 
the terribly, but unavoidable, dispensations of Providence. In 
the space of seven years, no fewer than five hurricanes deso- 
lated, at five successive periods, the fairest and most fruitful 
portions of Jamaica. The rich crops of sugar-canes, were, as 
usual, destroyed; the hopes of the planter were blasted; the 
provision-grounds were laid waste; and many thousands of 
Negroes perished by famine and disease. But so rich is die 
soil, and so genial the climate of this valuable island, so great 
is the demand for, and so highly prized are, its productions in 
Europe, such the skill and industry of the merchants and 
planters, that in the year 1790, only four years distant from 
its last desolation by a hurricane^ it had arrived at a high and 
unexampled state of prosperity. 

At this period,. Europe was agitated with the most awful 
convulsion that ever affected the political world- Tl» gothic 
fabric of government,^ venerable, but weak, was shook to its 
foundation, and threatened with overthrow. The people of 
every part of the civilized world imbibed new sentiments, and 
seemed desirous of adopting a new system. The contagion 
was soon conveyed across the Atlantic ocean, and spread with 
a rapidity^ which threatened destraction to all the established 
governments of the West Indies. In St. Domingo, which^ 
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whether we coftsider the extait of its surface, the richness of 
its soil, the nature of its climate, the excellence and number of 
its ports, the greatness of its trade, or the immensity of its 
population^ is undoubtedly the first and most valuable of the 
West India islands, all was uproar, confusion, and dismay. 
The slaves declared themselves free, seized and destroyed the 
persons and property of their former masters, and were at 
length enabled to drive all their enemies from the island. This 
disastrous event could not fail to alarm the white inhabitants of 
the other West India islands. The inhabitants of Jamaica were, 
of all others, the most materially interested. Their commerce, 
their riches, the number, and perhaps the disposition of their 
slaves, and the proximity of their situation to the black republic 
of St. Domingo, placed them in a perilous situation. It is not, 
therefore, at all surprising, that they should have watched with 
the utmost vigilance, the disposition of their own free Negroes 
and slaves. 

Iij this state of anxiety and alarm, did the inhabitants ci 
Jamaica remain, till the year 1795, when they were roused to 
action by the threats, insubordination, and resistance of the 
Maroon Negroes of Trelawney-town. These men had Hved 
since the year 1739, in a state of simplicity and happiness, and 
had often been extremely useful to the colonists. But many of 
them, especially the young men, had now become troublesome 
and turbulent At any other period, the causes of their dis- 
content, as far as they were reasonable, might safely have been 
removed, by the concessions of a liberal and enlightened policy. 
Yet ccHisidering the peculiarity of their situation, the colonists 
were highly and justly alarmed, and dreaded, lest the Maroons 
should suppose, that concession proceeded from fear. The 
government, therefore,* wisely, and indeed, necessarily, detaer- 
mined, to punish them effectually for their misconduct. The 
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Regular troops were set in motkm^ martial law vras pfodaiouKL 
the militia was called out, and war commeiiced .between the 
colonists, a^d the Maroons of Trelawney-toWn. 

During this critical period, the island was under the gpverti- 
ment of Alexander Earl of Balcarras, a nobleman happily 
adapted for his situation,, being distinguished for assiduity, and 
possessed of the highest ability, prudence, arid courage. This 
praise his lordship has not only merited by thef uniform tendr 
of his conduct^ biit has actually been bestowed, by the mo^ 
unerring of all judgments, the uniform, grateful, and undis- 
puted voice of the people, who lived under his administration^ 
As soon as the Maroons had expelled Captain Craskell, theit 
superintendant from Trelawney-town, their hostile intentions 
became evident, and after some ineffectual attempts at concili- 
ation, the governor found it necessary to proclaim martial laWj 
and to detain a number of troops, which had been destined to 
the island of St. Domingo, at that time, in possession of the 
British forces. All the Maroons of Accompong-towh remained 
loyal, while many of those of Trelawney-town surrendered 
themselves to Lord Balcarras. It is therefore, at first view, 
surprising, that a war carried on betwixt two or three hundred 
half. wild Negroes, and fifteen hundred regular troops, sup- 
ported by several thousands of militia, should have excited the 
smallest alarm. But the situation of the colony, surrounded 
by dangerous and implacable enemies, and bearing the seeds 
of a dreadful contention in its bosom, joined to the disposition 
and habits of the Maroons, and the mountainous and impassa- 
ble nature of the seat of war, rendered it an object of the mo§t 
serious attention to the colonists. ^ 

Lord Balcarras issued a proclamation on the 8th day of 
August from Montego-bay, advising and commanding, every 
Maroon capable of bearing arms, to appear before him, and to 
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submit theofielv^s to his Majesty's mercy, and offering a reward 
fot their beads after the 22d day of August. A copy of this 
proclamation being sent to the Maroons, Colonel Sandford 
advanced with a party of troops and militia to the foot of a 
mountain, four miles north of the Maroon-town. His lordship, 
the governor, meanwhile advanced to Vaughan's field, within 
a mile and a half of the town. Colonel Sandford was imme- 
diately ordered to take possession of the New Town, by which 
he would have the rebels in the rear, while his lordship would 
4iave them in front. Colonel Sandford advanced at the head 
of his troops, took possession of the New Town, and, without 
halting, or taking possession of some neighbouring provision- 
grounds, as he had been ordered, marched through a narrow 
defile towards the Old Town. In this place, the Maroons 
remained hid behind the bushes, from whence, a tremendous 
and unexpected volley of small arms was fired upon the left of 
the column, frorti one end to the other. Colonel Sandford fell, 
and the whole party retreated in die greatest disorder ; leaving, 
in the defile, thirty -six of their companions dead, besides 
•whom, many were wounded ; while, such was the superiority 
of the situation of the Maroons, that not an individual of them 
fell. 

The Maroons immediately retired to Guthrie's defile, leaving 
only an out-post, composed of a few men, at the Old Town. 
Meanwhile, the govehior attacked, and took possession of this 
place. His lordship, notwithstanding the defeat of the brave, 
but rash Colonel Sandford, determined to surround the Ma- 
roons, and, if possible, to cut them off from all communication 
and supplies. For this purpose, vast numbers of Negroes 
were employed to fell trees, in order that posts, at convenient 
distances, might be established."* Many partial skirmishes took 
place, in- all of which; the Maroons had the manifest superiority. 
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no fewer than seventy of the assailanibi being killed^ and 
twenty-three wounded, while not one Maroon was known lio, 
have fallen. 

Numerous attacks were afterwards made upon them with 
various success ; but though the Maroons were necessitated' to 
retreat, they were far from being subdued. A few <tf these 
Negroes had, during the space of five months, defied the 
whole power of the island, had burnt many valuable proper- 
ties, and destroyed several excellent officers, and a considerable 
number of troops. On a consideration of these circumstances, 
the colonists were justly alarmed, and anxiously wished for a 
return of peace; but it was deemed impolitic and dangerous to 
treat with the Maroons, lest they should have supposed them- 
selves invincible. Another mode of warfare was now proposed 
and adopted. G>16nel Quarrell, a planter of eminence, and a 
member of the house of assembly, was employed at his own 
request, by the executive government of the colony, to visit 
the island of Cuba, and to bring from thence a sufficient supply 
of dogs, for the purpose of discovering the places of retreat of 
the Negroes. These animals are employed by the Spaniards in 
discovering, the haunts of the absconded criminal or run-away 
Negro, or in hunting down the wild hog. They are extremely 
ferocbus, and are always, when at home, kept in chains; but 
when walking with their nuisters, are uniformly muzzled^ 
except when prepared for attack. They are as big as a very 
large hound, with ears erect, which are generally cropped at 
the points ; the nose is more pointed, but widens much towards 
the after-part of the jaw. 

Colonel Quarrell, with great zeal and activity, executed the 
important commission entrusted to him, and landed on the 
14th day of December 1795, at Montego-bay, with forty 
Spanish chasseurs, and one hundred and four dogs. These 
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€brmi(isdbik enemids 8i;ruck fierror into die MaroonSi and made 
^m airsdous for tenn# of accommodation. Accordingly, 
peace was concluded on the 21st day of December, between 
the Maroons and General Walpole, the c6mmanding officer. 
The articles were few and simple : The MaTocMis promised to 
beg psirdon of his majesty on their knees; to go to any place, 
and settle on any lands, which the governrtient tfiight allot to 
them; and' to give up all run-aways. To these articles, was 
added a secret one, in which General Walpole stipulated 
upon oath, that the Maroons should not be sent out of the 
island. 

. Lord Balcarras ratified the treaty on the S8th day of Decem- 
ber, aflid fixed on the 1st day 6f January 1796, for the sun- 
tender and submission of the Maroons. They Came in stowly, 
and with evident reluctance. So much was this the case, that 
the surrender Was not comjilete, till the 22d day of March* 
This slowness to comply with their own agreement, was, with 
justice, considered as a breach of the treaty; and the army, 
"with the dogs in its rear, was, on the 12th day of January, 
ordered to advance. However, th6 Maroons finally submitted, 
before the colonists were undelr the necessity of employing the 
dogs. A committee, composed of members of the counciJ, 
and house of asselnbly resolved, that all the Maroons who 
^catoe in after the 1st day of January, should be sent oflF the 
island^ This resolution was carried into eflfeict; and these 
turbulent, dangerous, butill-fatedi individuals were transported 
t^ Halifaix in NoVa Scotia, from whence they were afterwards 
removed to Sierra Leone, a large district on the coast of 
Africa- Ii^ this manner, terminated dne of the most extraor- 
dinary Wars, : recorded in the annals of history. 

The satisfaction of the inhabitants at the successful termii^- 
tkm of a contest, pregis&nt with danger and alarm^ was 
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extreme. The house of assembly voted thanks, and seven 
hundred guineas for the purchase of a sword, to be presented 
to the governor. Lord Balcarras. They also voted thanks, and 
five hundred guineas to buy a sword, to General Walpole* 
The goveriK)r expressed his grateful sense of the flattering 
a;^obation of the assembly ; but General Walpole, conceiving 
the treaty which he had made with the ^Iaroons to have been 
infringed, refused to accept of the sword voted to him. To 
Colonel Quarrell, they voted the sum of seven hundred pounds 
current money of the island*. 

The inhabitants of Jamaica were now left to jmrsue their 
peaceful pursuits. But so peculiarly precarious is their situa^ 
tion, that notwithstanding their great increase in wealth and 
political power, they were still exposed to the. most s^rknis 
alarms. In the year 1798, a number of run-away slaves had 
joined together in the Trelawney mountains, and under the 
direction of a Nfcgro called Cuflfee, committed aeve^^al depreda^ 
tions on the neighbourhing settlers. But these wretehes seem 
to have had no specific object in view, and as their number 
amounted only to forty-three, they were speedily and easily 
suppressed. 

The distressing mortality of the British forces in the West 
Indies, induced the administration of the mother country, ti) 
recommend to the colonial legislatures, the employment of 
black troops for the defence of the country. But the council 
and assembly of Jamsuca have uniformly and t^annly exposed 
this measqre, as they conceive, that it would be ultimately 
prdductiye of the jnossfe dahgcroiiK consequences. On the final 

* For a full and interesting account' of the various events of this vm, 
the reader is referred to Dallas's History of the Maroons, in 2 volsi Svoi ar work 
which is, in an eminent degree, equally entertaining and instructive. It would be 
vain to endeavour to throw further %ht on a subject, which has been delineated by 
the pencil of such an eminent master. 
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cvacaation of St Domingo by the British troops in the tnonth 
of October 1798, they were alarmed lest the Negroes, who 
had, in that island, been emptoyed in the military service, 
sixmld have been landed in Jamaica. Tlrcy consequently pre- 
sented an address to the governor, stating their anxiety, and 
requesting his compliance with their wishes. His lordship's 
reply was satisi^ctory, and removed their apprehensions. To 
shew, however, that their opposition to the employment of 
black troops did not arise from a wish to save expence, the 
house of assembly agreed, to raise and pay two thousand 
soldiers in the mother ccMintry, who, after a certain number of 
years, should have a small recompence for their services, in 
the enjoyment of lands; and as a proof of their gratitude to 
the governor, and their confidence in his wisdom, tlrey re- 
quested that he should be appointed commander in chief of 
these forces. Tliis excellent plan was unfortunately never put 
in execution; and in its stead, the 1st and 4th batallions of 
die 60th regiment were sent to Jamaica, and maintained at the 
expence of the island. 

In the year 1799, the inhabitants were alarmed with a pro- 
jected invasion by the French from St. Domingo; but the plot 
being happily discovered, the spies were seized, and one of 
diem, called Sas Pbrtas, was hanged on the parade of Kingston. 
Lord fialcarras returned to his native country in the year 
1801, after a long and happy administration, accompanied by 
the esteem, respect, and gratitude, of a flourishing and happy 
people* Since that time, the colony has continued free from 
any terror of invasion or insurrection; and has been, and ia 
now, making rapid advances in the career of cultivation, com-^ 
merce, weal^, and improvement*-. 

♦Sec Note (/.^ 
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Having thus given a succinct but faithful account of the 
civil history of Jamaica, we shall now proceed to consider its 
climate, soil, population, commerce, and natural productions; 
the religiont laws, and manners of its inhabitants ; the diseases 
to which they are subject, the dangers with which they are 
threatened, and the advantages which they enjoy. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. 

Of the Climate, Soil, Scenery, and natural Productions. 

X HE climate of Jamaica is, generally speaking, extremely 
hot, throughout the whole year. Yet, owing to various causes. 
It is less warm, than if we judge, from the heat of places under 
the same parallel of latitude in the old world, we would at 
first view expect. In the evening, and during the night, the 
air is delightfully cool: In the morning, from sun-rise, till 
seven o'clock of the forenoon, the coolness, freshness, fra- 
grance of the air, are extremely delightful; but from vthis 
period, till the sea-breeze commence, which generally happens 
about ten o'clock, the heat, especially in the low-lands, is 
almost insufferable. 

The strong current of air blowing constantly from the east, 
which owing to the motion and transparency of the waters of 
an extensive ocean, is kept far more cool, than it possibly could 
be on an extensive continent, and the land-wind, which gene- 
rally commences towards sun-set, are the chief causes of the 
greater coolness of the islands of the western Archipelago. 
The land-wind arising from the tops of the mountains, which 
lie nearly due east and west, is occasioned by the hot rarified 
air of the plains ascending to the summits of these mountains^ 
where, being condensed by cold, and made consequently spe- 
cifically heavier, it descends back in a current to the low- 
lands, both towards the north and south. 
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The winter of Jamaica^ if the term nipy be aUcnvcd^ wh^ 
speaking of a tropical region, continues from Decwribier till 
May. The appellation of winter, however, to the coldest sea- 
son of this island, if taken in a strict sense, will be apt to 
mislead a native of the north of Europe, who has never 
experienced its heat. The shortest day is of two hours less 
duratioii than the longest; and the thermometer of Fahrejiheit 
seldom varies throughout the whole year, more tl»n 10^* 
Thus, - in the summer months, from June to November, in 
Kingston, and the sultry plains on the south side of the island^ 
the heat, on a medium, is about 80^ of the same thermometer. 
Fixxn December till May, it ranges from 70^ to 80^; and,, 
during the night, even in Kingston, the air is sometimes sur^ 
prisingly cooK Yet, in the hottest months, at this place,, the 
difiference between the temperature of noon-day and midnight^ 
is not greater than 5^ or 6^. 

But owing to the immense height of the mountains 6( 
Jamaica, and the other large islands of the West Indies, the 
diflference of temperature is great in places, only a few miles 
distant from each other. In the highlands of Liguanea, eight 
miles distant from Kingston, the heat is, at the same period, 
10® less than in the town; and at Cold Spring, a gentleman's 
seat, six miles higher, the general state of the thermometer is 
from 55^ to 65°. It even sometimes fells so low as 44°, in 
which case, a fire, even at noon-day, is not only comfortable, 
but necessary; and, at this place, is.' actually used during a 
great part of the year. . 

The sky, except in the rainy %ason, is charmingly serene ; 
and at night, the moon and planets shine with a glorious lustre; 
Indeed,, the night, while the moon is above the horizon, appears 
to be o«ly a neiilder day ; and Vemis, sparkling with inexpres- 
sible lustre,, casts a shade from trees and hoiises^^ not unlike the 
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mocm of nordiem cUnies. The seaplendeocy 6f tiiat coiMteUa- 
tion of fixed stetis, called die milky way, is grand and delightful. 
These effects arise from the great rarity erf" the atmosphere/; oa 
account of which also, there is scarcely any twilight , 

There are two rainy seasons in the year; one of whidi 
generally begins in April, and continues during the nnnth of 
May; the other commences in September, and concludes 
about ^ end of October. The former s^ufton produces btxt 
light showers in comparison of die torrents of rain which fiadl 
m the latter. The r^n in the former season, too, seldom coi> 
tinues iot^^ frequently breaking up in thunder storms at noon, 
after whichv a rich vegetation an^ a smiling verdure^ inde- 
scribahdy beantifu}, gladden the si^t. After this short season 
of moisture, the weather beaDmestdry, settled, and salubrious 7 
na cloud obscures the firmament; the lord of day sbnes 
with a glorious lustre ; the blue sky bhzes; and the summer 
06 the new world reigns in full glory. In this state, the wea&er 
ooaitimies till the middle of August, when the diurnal breeze 
often intermite^ calms frequently smooth the surface of the sea, 
wbfle the air becomes sultry and siiffocating. During the next 
four weeks, dead calms and light winds generally prevail; 
and^ at tfaisf time, die thi^rmooKter sometimes rises to'90?i 
S*hese>are' the' preludes to die great nriny seasohj in which the 
watfeii literally pour dbwn iin torrents? the banks of the riveri 
are overflowed; the rcHids become: impassable ; the grounds at 
die bottoin of the hills are covened with water; and the earth 
seems threatened with a second deluge. 

The soil of* Jamaica. is, in many piaeos, deep and fertile; 
yet, owing to the extreme inequality of surfece, the quantity 
of riehi productive land, is but small, in' proportion to thi 
whole. Thr^greatier part, too, of what has been; cultivated, is 
of a middling quality, and requires labour and? tiKUiure toimake 
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it yield liberailT. lAnd thonglij frdBif tfad lieal^ of the otiiriiale; 
ie^taixrai is quickly i»nodticed, yet this island cannot, cm 
the whole, be decQxed .very f^mduetive. Fdrit is a fact, that 
it containi nearly four nsillions of acres, scarcely doe half of 
which i» yet located, or taken up, hy grants frt>m the ciiowo^ 
Thus, it appears, that one half of the lands is considered of no^ 
value, as the taking out of a patent is but a triflii^ expeneei 
and of die othei; half, perh^qps not more than one milHon of 
acres ait cultivated. But thou^ oetirly one half of tint islfind 
beindkpable of improvement, yet such is die powerful infltierice 
of great and coirtinual moisturer that the mountains are covered 
with extensive woods, containii^ exqeMent timl^rs, some of 
them of prodigious growth and solidity. As the ootmtry is 
abundantly- wooded, it is equally well watered. There- are 
one hundred rivefs, which take their lise in tins mountains, and 
run, nwny of them» with great rajadity to the sea. None xrf"" 
them are deq> enough to be navigable, if we except perhaps. 
Black river, in the ^ri3h,:of St. Elizabeth, which, .flowing 
for ' the mo^Mpait, through a level countiy, / is tte deepest 
river in the island, and admits candes and fkt-bottomed boats 
to the distance of thirty miles from its mouth.. 

The trees which cover a^d adorn the mountains^ ai^t various, 
numerous, and beautiful. D^fany of them kise to.a ftrodig^lis 
height, d$ the papaw'aod the palnafetotrc^yal, the latt^t of ^^udi 
is fraquenjtiy : fotmd one hundred *nd Jforty feet high. ' The &lf 
lowipg are alsb pf an enormoiiS' sise, and dresoeonlipelct a&; to 
sink ift water J ilignum/yitje,. dog-^vood,- iron- wood,: ;,pi^ew 
wood, giten-ieart, bf|kziielb>, and .buUy-tr?ea. ;The maho* 
gany,i t^ oe^i thd ceibat or. wiid cotttto^tnee, indtheSg-'tvot^ 
areAllof a igigantic' growth* S)«ne. of diese, as^ hx iistwcsi 
the twoi former, exhibit friM^s wHiih .imaivm Aimit^ k^ 
from the base to the limbs. The ceiba, when hollowed out» 
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has been kniowh to furnish a boat, capable of containing onte 
hundred persons. These trees serve many useful purposes; ^nd 
some of them, as the mahogany, lignum vitae, &c. have become 
articles of commerce. Of softer kinds of wood, for. boards 
and shingles, the si^ecies are innumerable ; and there are many 
well adapted for cabinet-work, such as the bread-nut, the wild 
lemon, and several others. • 

The fruits which grow spontaneously in Jamaica, can 
scarcely be equalled by the fairest portions of the old world, 
whether we consider their beauty, richness^ or variety. Amon^ 
these, are the annana, or frine-apple, custard apple, tamarind, 
papaw, guava, sweet-sop, cushew-apple, cocoa-nut, star^pplc, 
grenadilla, avocado-pear, hog-phim, pindal-nut, nesbury, 
mammee, sapota, Spanish-gooseberry, and prickly-pear. The 
orange, Seville and China, which are excellent, and grow in 
great abundance, the lemcHi, lime, and shaddock, the vine^ 
melon, fig, and pomegranate, were, in all probability, intro- 
duced by the Spaniards. The peach, the strawberry, and the 
rose-apple, have been introduced by EnglisMtapttlers ; but^ 
"except on the tops of the highest mountains, they attain to no 
great perfection.. A botanical garden was established in the 
year 1773> under the sanction, arid at theexpence, of the house 
of assembly, which now contains many valuable exotics. In 
the year 1782, Admiral Rodney captured a French ship from 
the island of Bourbon, which was carrying a valuable cargo of 
oriental plants, such as the genuine cinnamon^ the mango, and 
many others, to Cape Fran9ois in St. Domingpo: He generously 
presented these plants to the island of Jamaica. They have 
»nce been industriously propagated; and the cinnamon may 
be said to be naturalized. Seven plantations of it have been 
established; and one planter has been known ta set^ at one 
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time, fifty thousand plants. The mango is a delicious fruit; 
and has almost become as plentiful as the orange. -^ 

The several kinds of kitchen-garden produce known ir> 
Europe, are reared in abundance in the mountainous districts; 
and the markets of Kingston, and Spanish-town, are {dutifully 
supplied with cabbages, lettuces, carrots, turnips, parsriips, 
artichokes, kidney-beans, green-peas, asparagus, and many 
other European herbs. Some of these have 6ven been con- 
sidered as of a superior flavour, to those, of the same kinds? 
which are reared in England. However, some of the esculent 
vegetables of the native growth of the island, are not inferior 
to any of those yet rnentioned; as the chocko, ochra, Lima- 
bean, and Indian-kale. The other indigeiknis plants of this 
(class, are, plantains, bananas, yims ' of several varieties, 
calaltie, (a species of spinage), besides cassavi and sweet pota* 
toes. A mixture of these, stewed with salted fish, or salted 
meat of any kind, and highly seasoned with Cayenne pepper, 
is a favourite Olio among the Negroes* An unripe plantain, 
when roasted, is an excellent substitute for bread; and is pre- 
ferred to it by the Negroes, and many of the white inhabitants. 
To the former, indeed, it may be called the staflF of life, many 
thousands of acres being constantly covered with it for their 
daily use. The bread-fruit tree of the South-sea islands has 
been introduced by the bounty of his present msgesty CJeorge 
the Third ; but, though in many places cultivated, it has by ho 
means superseded the use of the plantain. 

In many regions of tKe torrid zone, the forests, mountains, . - 
and morasses, are infested by wild beasts of untarae5A)re 
fierceness ; by broods of hideous iserpents, possessed of mortal 
venom, and inextinguishable fury. But the bite of no serpent 
in the West Indies is mortal ; and Jamaica harbours no ahiinal 
of prey to desolate or destroy. Even the.large&t'alligatort 
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whose fierceness has been » much exaggerated, whetimeton 
the banks of the rivers, manifests in this island, no savageness 
of disposition, but is a mild, timid creature,' which anxiously 
avoids the approach of man. All the niinute individuals of 
tfie Hzard tribe are here innoxious, and ihany of them beau* 
ttfuL Of -the intermediate species of this tribe; the ingiiana, 
nearly three feet long, wid proportionably bulky,, was for- 
merly hufited by the native Indians, and furnished the itiost 
^irable part of their food- Its flavoiu- is like th2U;'of the 
turtle, and though it is a species of food highly prized by the 
Frendi 'and Spanish, is seldom to be met with at the tables of 
the English settlers. The quadrupeds of Jamaica consisted, in 
former times, of eight species. 1. The Agouti. 2. The Pecary. 
3. The Armadilb. 4. The Opossum. 5. The Racoon. 6; 
The Musk-.Rat 7. The Alco. B. The Monkey. Of this 
number, only the first and last have escaped the sad fate of the 
original inhabitants of the island. Even the Alco, a little mute 
dog, fond and faithful, and once highly prized by its innocent 
and happy Indian masters, is now, like them, exterminated. 

The regions of air and water are plentifully filled with inha* 
bitants. A great variety of wild fowl and other birds of 
excellent flavour is to be found in the woods ; of which, the 
ring-tail dove is, by many, deemed the most delicious. But 
that which is perhaps the most delicious of all birds, is the 
emberiza arizavara, the ortolan, or rice-bird of South Carolina* 
These little birds fattai upon the milky rice of th^t region, 
early in the autumn ; and when the grain begins to harden^ 
they visit Jamaica in prodigious number^ in October, to feed 
there on the seeds of the Guinea-grass. The manner in which 
the aborigines of this island caught the wild-fowl, is curious, 
and diows, that they possessed considerable ingenuity, as well 
9S dexterity, ii the ponds or marshes to which these birds 
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resorted, they threw several calabashes, (a species of gourd); 
which, floating on the surface, the wild-fowl accustomed to 
the appearajacd, approached without fear. Having thus far 
succeeded, the sportsman put one of the gourds upon his head, 
having previously made apertures for sight and breath. He 
then very cautiously crept into the pond, gpntly swimming, 
when in deep water, or walking slowly/ when it was shallow, 
with his head only above jthe surface. In this manner, he 
arrived at the place where the flocks of fowl were colJectec^^ 
and seizing one at a tinje by the. feet, and drag^;ing it by a 
dexterous jerk downwards, he fastiened it to his girdle; and 
thus, without creating the smallest alarm or disturbance among 
the rest of the flock,, he loaded himself with as many as he 
could carry away^ Their methods of catching, fish» were 
equaUy ingenious. 

Among a number of birds eminent for brilli^cy.of plumaget^ 
^e parrot and its various varieties, from the stout macaw, to 
the tiny parroquet, deserve to be mentioned. This numerous 
and beautiful tribe still adorns the groves of Jamaica. But the 
flamingo, a large and elegant bird, as big as a swan, and 
arrayed with plumage of the brightest scarlet, is no longer to 
be seen. Still, however, the groves are adorned and delighted 
J>y the humming bird, at once the most remarkable imd tl^ 
piost beautiful in the world. It is little larger than a beetlci 
l^t its, colours are enchanting, and mock the mimicry of art, 
exbibititfg in an^>exquisite combination, the finie green of the 
emerald, the rich purple of the amethyst, and the deep bfetze 
erf* the ruby. The music of the groves of Jamaica is, no doubt, 
infinitely inferior to that which delights the inhabitants of 
Europe : But the curious imitaticms of die mocking-^bird^ the 
plaintive rnptes of the aracwrous dove, and the incessant hum of 
innumerable insects^ together with the: sighing of the twipsr and 
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tbe mstlfl^ of tlie sugar-^mnes, form a oonoeft ineixpressifoly 
delightful, soothing the soul, and inviting meditation. 

There are several species of grain cultivated in this island; 
bat none <^ them of European growth. To this obsorvaticm; 
rice may perhaps be deemed an exception ; but it is seldom 
cultivated, both because the situations in which it can bd 
reared are unhealthy, and because ihe Negroes can be engaged 
in more profitable employments. Maize, or Indian com; 
generally produces two crops in the yew, and often three, it 
may be pknted at any time, when diere is rain *, and it yields 
fraoiMtee^ to forty bushels per acre, accor^ting to the richness 
pf the s(m1. Guinea com produces but one crop in the yean 
It is planted in the month of September, and gathered in the 
January following: It yields from thirty to sixty bushels 
per acre. Various kinds of calavances, a species of pea, are 
likewise reared. 

This island also abounds with various grasses of an excellent 
quality. Of the native grass, good hay is made, but in no 
great quantity, husbandry being but little practised. And it 
is the l«s necessary, as there are two exotic grasses, which are 
extremely valuable, and yield great abundance of food for 
cattle. The first is an aquatic plant, called Scots grass. It 
rises to the heigltt of five or six feet, bis long succul«it jcunts, 
and is of a very quick vegetation. From a single acre of this 
plant, five horses may be maintained for a whole year, allowing 
fifty-six pounds weight of grass to each per diem. Hie other 
kind, called Guinea grass, may be considered as next to the 
augar-cane in point of importance; the greater part of the 
grazing and breeding farms, or pienns, throughout the island, 
being originally created, and still su{^rted, chiefly by means 
c^ this invaluable herbage. Hence arise the plenty, the cheap- 
tiess* and the excellence of tht homed cattle. Perhaps the 
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cultivation of the northern parishes is wholly owing to flic 
introduction of diis excellent grass, which happened acCT- 
dentally about sixty years ago. The seeds of it were bfought 
from the coast of Guinea, as food for some birds, which werS 
presented to Mr. Ellis, chief justice of the island. Fortunately; 
the birds did not live lohg enough to consume the who^fe 
5tock; the remainder being Arown csit«l<issly into a p!ac6 
surrounded with a fence, grew and flourished ; and it was not 
long, before the eagerness displayed by the cattle to reach 
the grass, attracted the attention of Mr. Ellis, who was also . 
a planter, and induced him to collect and propagate the seeds, 
which now thrive remarkably in some of the nwJst rocky 
parts of the island, bestowing fertility arid verdure on lands, 
vdiich would otherwise have neither been worthy nor capaH^ 
of cultivation. ' ' 

Of the springs, which very generally abound^ even in thd 
highest mountains, some are medicinal, and are recommended 
by physicians, as highly efficacious in cuting disorders pieciiliaf 
to the climate. The most remarkable tDf • these is found in thi 
eastern parish of St. THomas, the feme of wWdi has created i. 
village in its neighbourhood, called The Bath. The wate^ 
^ws out of a rocky mountain, and is so hot, that the hand 
cannot with safety be held immersed in it. A thermoinetef of ' 
Fahrenheit, when plunged in this water, his been known to 
rise instantly to 123®. The- spring is sulfAurious, and'theriS 
are others in various parts of the islsmd, both sulphureous and 
^jalybcate, the properties of 'which have as yet been but little 
investigated, and arc consequently little known. Th many 
parts of Ae country, there ai* strong indications of metjtls; and 
it is asserted by several eatly wrifers, that the Spah^ seti:lcr§ 
once had mines both oif silver and copper. This is iiot impro- 
bable, as a lead-mine was opened not many years ago, near td 
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tte Hope estate in the pa^Mh of St Andrew, -where there was 
a sufficient quantity of ore, but which, the high prioe of labour, 
or the ignorance of the prcqjriefcors respecting the best modes 
of preparing the metals* prevenjted from sijurceeding. But 
the proprietors of land in this colonyj are far nppre agreeably^ 
as wellas more prp^tftbly, eiii^oyed in.qul(;^vatingthe surface 
of the earth, than in digging ^to i^ bowel5,^T^s sketch of 
the natural history of Jamaica, is merely intended to gratify and 
inform the general readef. , Those who wish for further infor- 
mation on this subject, are referred to the valuable, thou^ 
voluminous, performances of Dr. Brown, Sir Hans Sloane, 
and Dr. Long. 

The scenery of J^unaica is beautiful beyond description. No 
man, however blunted his feelings, can behold it without emo^ 
tion. To a Briton who first approaches the island, every 
thing is new. Lofty mountains, covered to the top with im- 
mense forests, and hiding their heads in the clouds ; the size, 
structure, and verdure of the trees; the de%htful variety of 
dieir darker and lighter shades; the beauteous appearance of 
the shrubs; the purity of the air; the richness and variety of 
the landscape; the structure of the houses-; the colour, dress, 
appearance and manners of the inhabitants, all excite astonish^ 
iqent, wonder, and delight. 

The land at a small distance from the shore rises into hills 
rather beauteous than bold; being all of gentle ascent, and 
generally separated from' each other by spacious vales and ro- 
znantic inequalities; but ttey are seldom craggy, nor is the 
transition from the hills to the vallies often abru]^. Nature 
has in almost every instance rounded the hills towards the top 
with singular felicity. It is impossible for an Englishman at 
first view of these objects, not to be strongly impressed with a 
jccollection of Milton's delicious description of Paradise; and 
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indeed it is by no meatts extravagant to suppose, that the luf^- 
spirited author of that nK>8t sublime of all poems. Paradise 
Lost, drew his descriptions of the garden of Eden from the 
accounts of tlxise travellers who first visited this delightful 
region. 

He to the border comes 

Of Eden^ where delicious paradise 

Now nearer crowns with her inclosure green. 

As with a, rural mound, the champaign head 

Of a steep wildiemess^ whose hoary sides 

With thicket overgrown^ grotesque arid wild^ 

Access deny'd; and over head up-grew 

Insuperable height of loftiest shade^ 

Cedar andvpine^ and fir^ and branching palm, . 

A sylvan scene ! and as the ranks ascend. 

Shade above shade^ a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view. 

One ^ho has beheld the mounJtains of Janjaica covered with 
groves of the most beautiful trees, adorned with the i^urest 
fruits, and scented with the most fragrant odours, is apt to 
suppose, that no other spot in the world was equally capable 
of furnishing Milton with his divine descriptions. 



Yet higher than their tops 



The verd'rons wall of Paradise lipspirung; 
Which to our general sire gave prosjuect large 
Into his nether empire, neighb'riiig round. 
And higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit ; 
Blossoms and fruits at once of goIde^ hue, 
Appear'4 with gay enamel'd Colours mix'd; 
On which the sun more glad, impressed his beams, 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 
When God hath showered the earth: 90 lovely seem*d 
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- Thst l$ndsc9pc! and of pure^ now purer lir 
Meets his appro6ch> aiul to the heart iospires 
Vernal delight and joy; a})le to drive 
All sadness but despair: now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Their balmy spoils. 

The gentle eminences rounded towards the top are generally 
covered with groves of pimento, which is a tree equally re- 
markable for beauty and fragrance, and which endures no rival 
near it The dark verdure of these trees is finely contrasted^ 
with the bright hue of the grass underneath, beheld throug^b 
a thousand openings. The eye is also often relieved by fruit- 
trees of various hues. Such as the orange, pineapple, or tama- 
rind, some of which bear at the: same time, ripe fruit, unripe^ 
and blossoms ; while the delightful scene is often enlivened by 
murmuring rivulets, and transparent cascades. On a con- 
templatk)n of these grand and beauteous objects, one can 
scarcely help exclaiming with the poet already quoted, 

— — — Thus was this place. 



A happy rural seat of various view: 

Groves^ whose rich trees wept odorous gums and bsKlm; 

Others, whose fruit, bur^ish'd with golden 44ii4 

Hung amiable, H^sp>erian fables true. 

If true, here only; and of delicious taste. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd^ 

Or palmy hillopk; Or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous villey spread her store^ 

Flow'rs of all hue: ^ 

Another side, umbrageous grots and daves 
Of cool recess, o'er vAich the mantling vine 
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Lays forth his purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant; meanwhile, murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispeis'd, or in a lake. 
That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crown VI, 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite these streams. 

The eye almost satiated with viewing the fertile vales, and 
gently swelling hills, is now lifted up to those inmiense masses 
of rock piled upon each other by frequent earthquakes, till 
they reach the Heavens, and the awful view fills the mind with 
mingled sensations of horror and delight. The abrupt precipi- 
ces and inaccessible cliffs, covered with impenetrable forest?; 
the awful size of the Blue Mountains, their tops dimly seen 
through the fleecy cloud, fill the imagination with grand 
conceptions, and thrill thie heart with emotions, more nearly 
allied to terror than joy. But the view is soon turned with 
delight to the rich and level savannahs, and the plains waving 
with cahe-fields displaying in all the pride of culture and lux- 
uriance of vegetation, the verdure of spring, blended with the 
mellow exuberance of autumn. The clear expanse of the 
boundless ocean, whose glassy surface is here and there 
checquered with lofty ships, ploughing the still and unresisting 
liquid pathy and carryii^ the commodities of one region, fco 
supply the wants and luxuries of anDther, adds to the beauty 
of the prospect. — ^AU these objects taken together, present a 
view, which, for grandeur, variety, and beauty. Can scarcely 
be equalled, certainly cannot be surpasseck % any other in tlw 
world. ^> ' 

The leading features of thc^laiidscapes of Jamaica are splen- 
dour and magnificence, which are strongly marked, not only 
in the rocks and mountains,- but in the wood-lands and the 
j^ins. The palm, the caeoa-iiut, the mountain-cabbage and 
the plantain, when associated, which is sometimes the case. 
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with the tamarind, &c' orange; and other ^tr^es of beautiful 
growth, and vivid dyes, the bushy richness' Of the oleander 
and African rose, the glowing red of the scarlet cordiuiti, the 
verdant bowers of the jessamine and Grenadilla vine, the tufted 
plumes of the lilac, the silver white and silky leaves of the 
portlandia, together with a prodigious variety of minor fruits 
and lowly shrubs, form a wonderful and delightful embroidery 
of colours. The young log-wood sets make beautiful fences ; 
the bastard dedar-trees that are dotted over the pastures af£3rd 
a pleasing shade ; the lime-bushes have a chearful appearance ; 
the intervals between the cane-pieces break, in some measure, 
the formality of their growth; the plantation-buildings have a 
marked and a pleasing efiect; the houses upon the penns (or 
farms,} and those stuck here and there upon the smaller settle- 
ments, contribute their assistance to the rural scenery; while 
the dark and lowly huts of the negroes huddled together in 
the form of a town^ with their picturesque appearance, render 
the scene still more delightful by the various clumps of trees 
which irregularly surround them ; along with the numerous 
flocks of cattle, sheep, or goats, that browze upon the plaini^ 
or frolic upon the hills,-r-all together form a scene, which, in 
other climates, would excite the genius of the artist, tibe curio- 
sity of the naturalist, and the astonishment and delight of every 
beholder. 

The wild scenery of Scotland and Wales, the mountainous 
parts of France and Italy, and the tremendous elevations and 
gloomy vallies of Switzerland, may surpass many scenes of 
Jamaica in the grand and terrible; but during a storm in diia 
island, with all its accompaniments of clouds, of winds, of rain^ 
of lightning, of thunder, and of torrents, nothing can possibly 
be conceived more romantic or more awful* The mind is ete- 
vaited far above the grovelling pursuits of this transitory life^ 
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/iiaad, ascending to die world of sfurits^ del%ht» jn scenes of 
inexpressible happiness. The thunder-storms are truly grand. 
The incessant darting of the lightningt the constant roaring of 
the thunder, that seems to shake, to the very centre, every thing 
around, and, in an apparently clear sky, frequently bursts 
with a sudden and horrible crash; and which, when discharged, 
the echoes take up, ^nd cause to mutter, and die away among 
the hills; the rains that pour down in torrents; the trees that 
bend, or break, beneath the blast; the herds and flocks that 
look around with anxiety, and present their backs to receive 
the deluge: — all these images of the terrible or the descriptive 
are often to jbe seen in the rainy months of the transatlantic 
winter. At the commencement of a storm, the grandeur of 
the clouds that accumulate and roll in heavy masses, that 
shake the sunjinits of the forests as they move along, that seem 
to threaten the earth with an immediate deluge; and then^ as it 
were, for a time, suspend their darkened progress, and at 
length dispart; and after a few sullen drops, withdraw their 
terrors, and insensibly die away amidst the ipountains, and 
permit the sun to ghtter on the plains, the skies to brighten 
>v^ith various hues, and to assume, at the dispersion of the 
vapours, the^ representation in the clouds of various images, 
obvious, pleasing, and.sublijne; — are circumstances inexpressi- 
bly grand, which not even Milton himself could have ade- 
quately described. 

The morning in Jamaica is delightfully picturesque. Tte 
breeze not having yet arisen, the air is still, yet pure; the sky 
and the ocean are clear and serene; the lofti^t mountain-top$, 
shining in blue aether, are distinctly beheld; the sharp canoe is 
xjbserved flying through the glassy wai\'e ; the thrifty N^groe^ 
crowned with a load of fruits, sJowly descends jJbe steep ascpnt, 
and silently moves on, to sell his beauteous. ,cargo at the ne^h^ 
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bouriog town; lihe shrill sound of the distant shell echoing 
among the hills, and calling the sable labourers to the field, ii 
distinctly heard; the simpk notes of the busy sailor, gladly 
preparing to sail to distant climes, strike the ravished car; the 
cooing dove with tender importunity, and eloquence resistless, 
salutes his lovely mate, and charms the silent hearer; mean- 
time the sun, quick springing from the east, and shedding his 
glorious influence over all, recalls from <ieath-like sleep, shrubs, 
trees^ birds, beasts, and men^ The zejrfiyrs soon awake, and 
gently moving the unresisting wave> come slowly to relieve 
exhausted man. To him no music half so sweet, as that, which 
shakes the shrubs, and sighs among the trees. 

To sketdi all the scenes of Jamaica which are remarkable for 
grandeur, sublimity, beauty, richness and variety, would be 
a Herculean task, with which volumes might be filled. The 
man who can behold them unmoved, is deprived of one of the 
most exquisite enjoyments, which can possibly be felt I would 
•anxiously shun such a man. " My soul, come not thou into 
'* his secret; unto his assembly, mine honour, be not thou 
•* united." 

The night-scenes, if not equally grand, are scarcely fess 
delightful. The moon illumes the earth with brightest beams; 
no cloud obscures the sky; no breathing zejAyr moves; a 
death-like silence reigns, save when the melodious, though 
monotonous, humming bird, chaunts his mournful song. But 
when the land-wind slowly descends from the mountains, both 
the eye and the ear are delighted with the verdant tops of the 
bamboo-cane, which bends with reluctant timidity before tte 
wind, and submits its picturesque and tevdy plumes to the 
soft intrusions of the breeze ; die gentle rustling of the talf 
grass; the plaintive whispers of the sugar-cane, the pbntain 
and the palm; while the smell is lusciously regaled with the 
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odours which the zephyrs/ gttitly violent; rifle fi^m the^p^^ 
fumed hlossoms of the cottfee, thfe fehaddocK', rfie orange, 'and 
the lime, from the double tuberose, the Spam^h and Arabian 
jessamine, and tiumberless othtr shrubs of inexpressible fra- 
grance; while, to add to the beauty and variety of the scene, 
the contented Negroe, enjoying himself after the fatigues of the 
day, and sitting in the door of his hut, thrums his two-stringed 
instrument, from which, eliciting rude harmcwy* he draws 
delight, and oft with' notjes unti:^tored, swelling the simple 
chorus, sheds o'er hi» wearied soul, a calm delights— A scene 
more capable than this, of shedding a calm Joy bvw the riiind, 
and of inspiring a swefetly soothing melahcholy, cari scarcely 
be imagined. And if there is a man who cannot lie iafi^cted 
with a scene; if his^ tough soul remain untuned by harmony; 
if, instead of casting into a generous oblivion, the cares of a 
transitory world, he continue calculating the miserable profits 
of a cask, a hogshead, or a bale, God preserve me from that 
man's feelings, his enjoyments, his company. 

This very imperfect sketch of the scenes of Jamaica, with 
the beauty of which the writer of it was very warmly impres- 
sed, cannot be more properly concluded, than in the words of 
a Caledonian bard, who had carefully observed, and deeply 
felt, the beauteous scenes of the new world. 

What though no bird of song here charms the sense 
With her wild minstrelsy; far, far beyond 
Th' unnatural quaverings of Hesperian throats! 
Though the chaste Poets of the vernal woods. 
That shun rude folly's din, delight not here 
The listening eye; and though no herald lark 
Here leave his couch, high-towering, to descry 
Th' approach of davm, and hail her with his song, 
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Yet not unmusical the tinkling lapse 

Of yon, cool, argent rill, which Phoebus gilds 

With his first orient rays; yet musical 

Those buxom airs, that through the plantains play. 

And tear, with wantonness, their leafy scrolls; * 

Yet hot unmusical the wave's hoarse sound, 

That dashes sullen on the distant shore; 

Yet musical those little insects' hum. 

That hover round us, and to reason^s ear. 

Deep, moral truths convey; while every beam 

Flings ^n them, transient tints> which vary when 

They wav/e their purple plumes; yet musica) 

.The love»lqm cooing of the mountain-dove. 

That wooes to pleasing thoughtfulness, the soul; 

But chief the breeze, that murmurs through yon canes. 

Enchants the ear with tuneable delight. 

Grainger. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Topographical Description. — Torons, Villages, and Parishes. — 
Churches^ Church-Livings y and Vestries. — Courts of Jfudicature. 
— Public Offices. — Government and Laws. 

The island of Jamaica is ilivided into three counties, Mid-' 
dlesex^ Siiny, and Cornwall. TThe county of Middlesex is 
divided into eight parishes, which contain one town, and thir- 
teen villages* The town is called St. Jago de la Vega, or Spa- 
nish-town, which, being the residence of the governor, is ac- 
counted the capital of the island It contains an elegant 
palace, occupied by the governor; and here also, the meet- 
ings of the legislature, the court of chancery, and the supreme 
court of judicature, are uniformly held. Spaiiish^town is 
deli|^htfully situated in a plain, on the banks of the river 
Cobre; but as the river is not navigable, the town has but 
little trade. It is situated about six miles from 4Jie sea, and 
contains between five and six hundred houses, and nearly five 
thousand inhabitants, including Negroes and free pec^le of 
colour. The nan^s of the parishes which the county contains^ 
are, St. Catharine, St. E)6rothy, St. ^hn, St. Thomas in the 
Vale, Clarendon, Vere, St. Mary^ and St. Arm. 

The parish of St. Catharine, besides Spanish-town, con ts^ns two* 
villages> called Passage-fort, and Rwt Henderson. Tlie former 
lies at the distance of six miles from Spanish-town, smd contsuns 
only a few houses. On account of its situation, however, it is 
a considerable shipping-place for the parishes of St. Catharine,. 
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St. John, and St. Thomas in the Vale. Port Henderson is 
situated about three miles from Passage-fort, — St, Dorothy 
contains the village of Old Harbour, consisting of about thirty 
houses. This is the harbour where the Spaniards formerly 
moored their galleons; and as it is safe and commodious, 
several ships take in their cargoes here for Great Britain^—^ 
Tte parish of Clarendon contains the visages of Cro$s ana 
Chapel. Attiie former, t|ie parisli-church is situated;, »pd at 
the latter, dicre is a chapel of ease, which gives name to it. — ^ 
The parish of Vere contains the village of Carlisle Bay, wh^cl^ 
itffeived its name from the Earl of Carlisle, formerly governor 
«f dhe> isfauid: The tnemoraMe invasion of the year 1694, toofc 
place liere, aiid Nfc Duf Casse, after landing, his troops, was 
defeated by/ an icfcrioi* force of the militia, and obliged to 
K^mbark witb considerabk loss. — The paiish of St. Mary 
tontains ite village of Port Maria, Rid Nlievo, and Salt Outv 
wkich, die harbours beiiig very commodious places for ship- 
ping, are dbidSLy inhabited by wharfihgers». and shopkeepers.^ 
^Tfaer paiish. of St/ Anh contains a village of the same name^ 
consistii]^ of about forty houses, straggling along the bay*; 
wMcir is an exjtfclleht 'harbour for shipping, being defend- 
idihy m rraf fof ibekjs, wMich sjtfetches almoist across its en-i 
inmce* The vilkiges bf Lau^^ands and Run-away-bay are 
^ sOBtftU, as scaijcely io deciKrve the name.-^This county con- 
t;ftin»iOO& miiUim three hundred and five thousand two htmdred 
msld l4iirty*five acriEs af laiid; of which there are thi^ hundred 
and twenty-three- <ugar-iphuitations,. which pr^ annuaUy 
about thnty tti»usand hogsheads. Tfaere ture besides nine 
hundred and twent^ftwo other settlements of various kinds/ 
andeigh^ chousandicatcld: ' 



.* See Note fg.J^ 
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The county of Surry contains seven parishes* in whicli, 
there are two towns, and ten villages. The cfeief of tliese, » 
the town and parish of Kingston, which was founded in the 
year 1693, after Port Royal' had been destroyed by fee <ircad» 
ful earthquake of the preceding year* It is situated on the 
north side of a large, commodious, and beautiful bay, and 
slopes upwards to the hills, with a very gentle asceirt. ft 
extends a mile from north to south, and nearly two miles from 
east to west. It is very regularly built^ and contains a number 
of spacious streets. The wharves, stores, and houses, ^e 
large and commodious; and many^of the merchants'- dwellings 
in the upper end of the town, are spacioas and^ elegant, arid 
may vie in point of magnificence, -with those^of ahy- cs^ikal ih 
Europe. Kingston is a place o( gfeat trader ^ and as thei£ are 
always numbers of vessels here from the united states of 
America, fronx St. Domingo, Cuba, and the Spamih main^ 
besides those from Great Britain and Ireland, it may justly bo 
aeerned the capital of the West India islands. It contgiini 
above three thousand houses, besides Negro*l*its, and ware- 
houses. The number of white inhabitants is about cighl 
thousand five hundred; of free pec^le of colour^ three tliousand 
five hundred; and of slaves, about eighteen thousand; amount- 
ing, in all, to. thirty thousand soul&. This b^ilig the .county- 
town, ^sizes are regularly heid;hei%.} and4^ugh it is situated 
almost wholly on a plain, and is lindcHibfeedly One of the 
hottest spots in. the island, y^ it Jias been ascertained, that, 
since the lands in the neighbouxiKipd have been cleared, ^le 
place is not more unhealthy, mox the. mortality greater, tkim 
in tpwm which possess an equal population in &in^. It\^it 
admirably situated for conmierce ; and its large and numerous 
store-houses certain great quantities of all the articles of trade 
9Skd manufactiure, produced in the united kingdoms of Great 
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Britsdn and Ireland. The markets are also regularly and 
abund^tly supplied with all the necessaries of life, such as 
butcher's meat, turtle, various kinds of fish, poultry, fruits, 
and vegetables. In the year 1801, an act-was passed, estab- 
lishing a corporation and a regular police in the town of 
Kingston; a measure which was much wanted, and which 
cannot fail to b? attended with the most beneficial conse- 
quences. 

Port Royal, once the richest and most important town in 
the West India islands, is now reduced to three streets, and a 
few lanes, which contain about two hundred houses. There 
are cjso in this place, the royal navy-yard, for heaving down, 
and refitting King's ships; the navy hospital, and barracks for 
a regiment of soldiers. It^ chief trade consists in supplying 
the officers and crews of ships who land there, with ship's- 
stores, fbod, and cloathing.-— St. David's contains tWe village of 
Yallah's bay, consisting of only a few scattered houses nean 
the church.— In the parish of St. Thomas in the East, tHe 
village of Bath is situated in the neighbourhood of a spring, 
the salubrious qualities of which are very highly commended. 
Here are also the ^villages of Port Morant, and Momnt bay, 
the latter of which is a considerable place on account of its 
shipping. — The parish of Portland contains the village of Port 
Antonio, the harbour of which is one of the most commodious 
and secure in the island. — ^The parish of St. George contains 
Annotto-bay, a shipping place; and a Negro-town, called 
Charles-town. — This county contains six hundred and seventy- 
two thousand six hundred and sixteen acres, three hundred 
and fifty sugar-works, five hundred and forty other settle. 
ments, and eight hundred thousand cattle. 

The county of Cornwall contains five parishes, the names of 
which are St. Elizabieth, Westmoreland, Hanover, St Jam^i*;' 
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sod TrekwQcy, in which arc situated two towns^ and eight 
villages. In the parish of St Elizabeth are situated the tourn 
of Lacovia, and the village of Black River. In l.acovia» tjue 
quarter sessions are held ; and Black River has a very exqelleik* 
bay for shipping. — The parish of Westmoreland contains the 
town of Savannah-la-Mar, where the assize courts are held for 
the county. — ^In the parish of Hanover lies Lucea^^ cme of the 
most secure harbours in the world. — In ttie. parish of St* 
James, Montego-bay, a very flourishing and opulent townt,'is' 
situated. It contains six hui^red white inhabitants, and con*: 
sists of about two hundred and fifty houses, nearly fifty of 
which are capital stores or warehouses. . A very considerable 
commerce is here carried on, both with Great Britain, and 
ter remaining colonies in North America. The hai1x>ur is 
capacious ; but the shipping often suflFer great damage from 
the strong north-winds, which, at certain timtes of t^ year, 
blow with great violence. The number of top-s?ul vessels 
^lluch clear annually from this port, is about one hundred ahd 
fifty, one half of, which are capital ships. — The parish of 
Trekwney contains Falmouth and Martha-brae, which are 
both vere flourishing. Falmouth, or, as it is sometimes called. 
The Point, is situated on the south-side of Martha-brae harbour, 
and, includiijg the adjoir^ing villages of Martha-brae and the 
Rock, is cojtoposed of about two hundred and fifty houses.— 
This county contains one million five hundred and twenty-two 
thousand one hundred and forty-nine acres, three hundred 
and eighty-eight sugar-plantations, five hundred and sixty-onc 
Other settlements, and f ighty thousand cattle ; and produces 
seventy thcKisatid, hogsheads of sugan 

Each parish in the island (or precinct, consisting of m uniqn 
of one or more parishes) is governed by a chief magistrate, 
called cwtos rotulorum, and a body of justices, unlimited in 
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hmnber, by whom sessions of the peace are held every. tKree 
months^ and courts of common pleas, to try every action 
arising within the parish or precinct to any amount, not ex* 
ceeding twenty pounds. In matters of debt, not exceeding 
the same sum, a single justice is authorized to determine. 

The whole twenty parishes contain eighteen churches and 
chapels, and each parish is provided with a rector and other 
church-officers. The rector's livings, the presentation to which 
proceeds from the governor of the island, amount to four 
hundred and twenty pounds per annum*, exclusive of the 
usual annual sums allowed by law, as a compensation for 
burials in the church. These sums are paid in lieu of ty thes, 
by the church-wardens of the several parishes respectively, 
from their amount of taxes, levied by the vestries on the 
inhabitants. 

Each parish builds and repairs a parsonage-house, or allows 
the rector fifty pounds per annum, in place of one; besides 
which, several of the livings have glebe-lands of ccmsiderallRe 
value annexed to them, as, for instance, the parish of St. 
Andrew, the living of which is worth one thousand pounds 
sterling per armum^-^l^t, bishop of London former^ claimed 
this island, as part of his diocese; but his jurisdiction has been 
uniformly rejected by the colonists; for the governor of die 
island not only acts as supreme head of the provincial church 
by inducting into the several rectories, on the requisite testi- 
monials being produced by the candidate, that he has been 
admitted into priest* s orders, according to the canons of the 
church of England, but he is likewise invested ab officio, with 
the power of suspending a clergyman of a lewd and disor- 
derly life, upon application from his pari^oners. A suspension 

♦ See No* (h.) 
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oi q^da is in fact a suspension abeneficia; no clergyman^ uofess 
prevented by sickness, being entitled to his stipend for any 
l<Miger time, thaahe shall actually officiate. In tite year 1800, 
the management of the affairs of the churph, as far as the 
behaviour of the clergy is interested, was committed to the 
care of five clergymen of the island. 

The vestries are coniposed of the custos, and two other 
magistrates, the rector and ten vestrymen, the latter being 
annually elected by the inhabitants. Besides their power of 
assessing"; and appropriating ta$es» they appoint way-wardens, 
and allot labourers for the repair of the public roads. They 
also nominate proper persons, called coUecting constabks, for 
the collection both of the public and parochial taxes. 

Such is the ecclesiastical constitution of this island. The 
fisrm of civil government is similar to that of the English con- 
stitution: The governor liavii^ nearly (he same powers as the 
king, die council those of the lords, and the house of assembly 
Aexc of the commons of England. The governor of Jsunaica 
is a{^pQmted by the crown of England, and can be recalled at 
pleasure. — The council is also generally , appointed by the 
crown; and the members of it, twelve in number, are chosen 
from among. :die most inteUigent and respectable inhabitants in 
tiie island. In ceremonies, they have precedency, next to the 
governor, and are addressed by the title of honourable. They 
are also ex o^cia justices of the peaoe throughout the island, 
and form a privy council to die governor ; but his proceedings, 
ihcmgh contrary to their advice, are held valid in the island. 
And on the death, or durmg the absence of the governor, the 
eldest member of the council succeeds to the office, with the 
titlie oi pnsident of the island, . 

The house of assembly consists of forty-three members, who 
are^diosen by the iFeeholders. Every parish sends two mem- 
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bers» and. Uiose of Spanish-town, Kingston, and Ptyrt Kqyayt 
s^d three. The qualifications of the electors are, that they 
shall be white, of full age, and possess a freehold of ten 
pounds per annum, in tte parish where the election is macfe'r 
The qualification of the representative is, that he shall possess 
a, freehold of three hundred pounds per anmm in any part of 
the island, or a personal estate of three thousand pounds. In 
their proceedings, the house of assembly copy after, as much 
as circumstances will permit, that admirable model, the English 
house o( commons; and all their bills (those of a private 
nature excepted) have the force of laws, as soon as the gover- 
nor's consent is. obtained. The power of rejection, however, 
is still possessed by the crown; but until the royal disapproba- 
tion is signified, the laws remain completely valid. 

The laws thus passed, relate chiefly to regulatiohs of local 
policy, to which the law of England is not applicable; as for 
instance, the slave-trade ; on which, and in other case$, the 
English laws being silent^ the colonial l^^kture has made^ 
and continues to make, such regulations as the exigencies of 
the colony require; and on some occasions, where the principle 
of the Engli&Klaw has been adopted, it has been found necessary 
to alter and nKxlify its provisions, so as to adapt them to cirr 
cmnstances and situation^ Thus> not only in cases ncspecdiig 
slaves, but in the practice of fine and recovery, the case of 
insolvent debtors, the repair of the public roads, and the 
maintenance of the clergy, very great deviaticnis .from the 
practice of the mother countiy , have riot only been found con- 
venient, but indispenssdbly requisite. 

The evidence of a slave is not admissible in a court of 
justice, against a white person. And, though by a. very old 
law of the island, slaves are considered as inheritance^ and are 
accordingly subject to the incidents of real property (for as diey 
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go to the heir, io may the widow have dower, and the surviv- 
ing husbsufid be tenant by courtesy; and this holds equally 
whether slaves are possessed in gross, or belong to a plantation) 
yet in respect of debts, slaves are considered as chattels, and 
the executor is bound to inventory them like otter chattels. 
This law, in tjiariy instances, certainly bears hatrd on those 
Creole Negroes, who are in consequence of sales, which ofteii 
happen, for ever removed fix)m those estates where they were 
bcHTi and reared, are torn from their homes, and cruelly 
severed from parents, brothers, wives, and children*. 
. Tht same objection cannot be 'made to the law of insolvency 
in Jamaica, which ia infinitely superior to that of England, as 
it tends essentially to advance the interests of the community, 
and relieves a degraded and unfortunate class of, men, from 
the most intolerable hardships. The laws of England have 
often, and p^rl^ps not altogether without justice, been com- 
plained of, as too sanguin^uy ; but surely ho law was ever more 
unjust, than that which condemns a man to pert)etxial imprison- 
ment, fiwr being unable to discharge his debts. In all such 
cases, it ought to be remembered, thjtt the creditor, though 
disappointed, was not deceived ; that he knew tibere was a pos- 
sibility of his never receiving payment; and there is not a 
doubt, but he charged a profit on the articles sold> according 
to the risk. He kneWi that in the course of his dealings, he 
must meet with some losses, and consequently for the purpose 
of indenmifying himself^ charged a greater profit on all the 
articles which he > sold. And because a man is^ owing to im- 
prudence and misfortune, (the latter is more frequently; the 
cause,) uimbk to jpay the debts which he has contracted^ is it 

'* For an^ccount of the present law of Janiaica respecting the treatment of slaves* 
$^ Appendix, No. S,. - . 
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just, is it reasonable, is it good policy, that this unfortunate 
individual, already deprived of all respectability in society, 
should be debarred from every opportunity of discharging 
his debts, should be prevented from making any useful exer- 
tion, and rendered, for life, a burden upon society? This law, 
as at present existing in England, loudly calls for amendment 
or repeal; since it is equally contrary to good policy, to justice, 
and to humanity. 

The following is a sketch of the law of insolvency of Ja- 
maica. A debtor may, after threfe months of actual confine* 
ment, obtain his liberty on the following conditions. Three 
weeks previous to the next sitting of the supreme court, he is 
to give notice by public advertisement, that he means to take 
&e benefit of the act; and for that purpose, has lodged all his 
books of account, in the hands of the marshal, or keeper of the 
gaol, for the inspection of his creditors. He shall then, an the 
first day of term, be brought by petition before the court, 
where he is to deliver in and subscribe a schedule of his whole 
estate and efiects, and submit, if any one of his creditors 
KJquire it; to a viva voce examination upon oath, in open court. 
To this schedule he must annex an affidavit, certifying, that it 
conttens a just account of all his property, d^bts, and eflPectSi 
except cfothing, bedding, and working-tools, not wOTth more 
than ten pounds; that he has giVeri no preference to any parti- 
cular creditor, for three months previous to his confinement, nor 
tonveyed away, nor ccmcealed any part of his estate or 
cffiwrts* The court, therefore, being satisfied widi the priso- 
her's examination, shall appoint one or more of the creditors to 
be assignees for the benefit of &e whole, and order him or 
them possession of the prisoner's property and effects, and dis- 
charge the party from cotifmement. Gaol-fees of diose Who 
are unable to pay them, are paid by the public* There 
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are vsutknis wise re^pdations for the preven^flsi Qf Iraud; an4 it 
is declared, tlmt if any persons^ obtaining the benefit of tibe 
act shall knowingly forswear themselves, and be, in conse- 
quence, convicted of perjury, they shall be guiky of felony, 
without benefit of clergy, and shall suflSsr death accordingly « 
It was also forn^rly provided, that j3o debtor should have the 
benefit of the act ixiore than once; and that the future ^tate 
and eficcts of persons discharged under it, (excepting their 
apparel,) shall still be liable to make up the former deficiency. 
By a subsequent law, however, pressed by Bryan Ed- 
wards, the intelligent historian of the West Indies, a debtor 
jnay be dibchai^d a second time on the same conditions, pro^ 
vided he had fully paid his former credijtorS) before his second 
insH>lvency ; and Qven if be has not paid the debts^ on account 
of whidi be formerly took the bmiefit of the act, he shall be di»> 
charged i^er a» actual can/inement of two y^ars ; the court being 
satisfied^ that he hafr fairly surrendered all his estote and e£Fects 
to his credit(H^. There are many other laws of a local natui^ 
Which are honourably distinguished by their liberality, goo4 
sense, and humanity, quahties of which the planters of this 
island are undoubtedly possessed, and for which they justly de- 
serve to be respected. 

The governor of Jamaica, who las the title of excellency, i$ 
appointed by letters patent under the great seal of England* 
He possesses very extensive authority. He commands the land 
forces, when no general c^cer of the stafi^ is m Jamaica, and 
has vice^miraity junsdictioti, and grants letters of marque. 
He commissions officers of the militia^ appoints the judges, and, 
with the concurrence of Ave of tibe council, can suspend ihitxA. 
He nominates and supersedes the custodts of parishes, justices 
of the peace, and otl:^ civil officers. He has also, where the 
crown does not dispose of them, thq disposal of civil employ- 
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ments. The go\'«Tipr inducts clergymen, qualified conform- 
^ibrly to the canons of the church, to all church livings and bene- 
fices ; and, in certain cases of absence, or notorious misconduct, 
supersedes rectors. He grants letters of administration, licences 
for schools and for marriages* In cases of forfeiture or penalty, 
incurred by the breach of any act relative to trade or revenue, 
he has concurrent jurisdiction with the courts of record, and 
may, without the intervention of a jury, decide all questicms 
.both of law and of fact. 

The governor is also chancellor ex oJUiOj and presides solftly 
in that high department, which is administered with great 
solemnity. He is the sole ordinary for the probate of wills,, 
and for granting letters of administration. From the first of 
these offices, he derives considerable authority, and from the 
latter, great emolument. He presides in the court of errors 
and appeals; but from his decision, an appeal may be made to 
his majesty in council, if the property disputed amount to 
three hnhdred pounds: and from his judgments in equity, a 
similar appeal nj^y be made. He may reprieve criminals con- 
victed of treason and murder, and extend, his majesty's gracious 
^pardon to all other convicted criminals. He can suspend 
members of the council, and supply their vacant seats. . He 
has authority, with advice of council, to ccMivoke tire house of 
assembly, and appoint the place where the members are to 
meet. When met, the governor has a negative voice, which 
may, be applied to every legislative ordinance proposed. He 
can, at will? prorogue, adjourn, or dissolve the assembly. 
From a consideration of the extensive powers of vrhich the 
governor of Jamaica is possessed, it \& evidait, that his autho- 
rity and influenci?, in this colony, are very great, and perimps 
greater than those, with. which the king of England is by its 
constitution invested. 
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The annual salwry . aHowed :by thd hbuse of assembly to the 
governor, amounts to five ^thousand poupds current money cS 
the: island* Besides this sturi, his excellency receives fees in 
diancery, and the coiirt of ordiriary, tog^her with various 
other perquisites, to the amobiit of f(^r thousand pounds cur- 
]Cency. These sfums amount to six thl^iisand four hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds eleven shillings a6d five-J)ence one-eighth 
sterling; but it is not improbable, that, considering every 
perquisite and evety advantage which the governor, enjoys, his 
office is not worth less than nine thousand pounds sterling per 

QUUUTnf 

' The supreme court of judicature for the whole island, com- 
monly called the grand court, possessing siifailar jurisdiction to 
that of the several courts of king's bench, common pleas, and ex* 
chequer, in England, is held in Spanish-town, the capital of the * 
county of Middlesex and of the island, on the last Tuesday of 
each of the months of February, May, and November, in every 
year. In this court, the chief justice of the island presides, whose 
salary and perquisites amount to about three thou$and pounds 
per annum. The assistant judges are generally plaijters of 
eminence, or other gentlemen of the island, who afford their 
services gratuitously. There judges must be present, before a 
court can be constituted; and each term is limited in duration 
to three weeks. From this court, if the matter in dispute be a 
civil action for a sum of three hundred pounds or upwards, an 
appeal lies to the governor and council, as a court of error: 
If sent«ice of death be passed for fefony, the appeal can only 
be made to the governor. 

By a law made in the year 1681, freeholders of known resi- 
dence are not subject to arrest, or to being held to bail in civil 
process. The mode of jwroceeding is, to deliver the party a 
summcms, (feaving it at his house, is deemed good service) 
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together witb a 001:7 of the dbckntion, foarbeea days before 
'0ie meeting of court; whereupon the defauiaat is bound to 
appear, the very next court; and tf hie do not, judgment will 
pass by de^tt. Twenty-eight days a^r the first day of eadb 
conrt, execution issues, for wltt(^ lliere is but one wtit^ com^ 
pnehoiding bot^ a fieri Jkeuu^^oid a capias ad saUsftidenAtmi 
but as no general impar^mce is allowed bdbre judgment, it is 
enacted, that the efibcts levied on, shall remain in the defends- 
ant's hands, until the next court, to give him an (^^jortunity 
of disposing c^ them tx> the best advMitage ; and if he ^en itul 
to pay over the money, a vendUiotd exponas issues to the mar- 
shal, to sell those or any other goods, or 4o ta^e the ddt>tor's 
person. Hie modem practice is Co make no levy on the 
execution, whereby the dd^for obtains the indulgence of at 
least cMie term, or ooiirt, after which^ both his person and 
goods are liabk under t^ writ c^ vendiUom ei^>mas. 

Assize <:oun» are heM e^rery tte-ee months in Kingstcm for 
^county of Surry, and in Savaraij^-Ia^-Mar for the county 
of Comw^tflv The Surry-court commences its sittings on die 
last Tuesdays in Janusy, April, ^Jy, and Octefcer* The 
ComwaH court openi» on the last Tuesdays d* March* |une, 
Septeiid>e#, and December: The duration of each assize coust 
is iioMttd to a fortnight. Thus hav« the inhabitants l«w-coart8 
in almost every month of the yeari besides the tsourts of chan- 
cery, ordinary, admiralty, £fftd the several p»ish courts. The 
judges of the assize court act without salary or iteward, as weH 
as the assistaBrt: judges df theBi:q>retiie:€Ourt, arty one of whom* 
if present, presides in the assize court. No aj^al fkMsrthc 
latter ta the former is alfbwed^ • mA. judgmmfis of the assize 
tourf immediately following the feupifeme cwirt, are consitered 
as of one and the same court, and have an equal right ift point 
of priwity, widi those obtained in the grand court. 
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of the office c^ enrolments, and of the chik d£ tike sti|»iEQxe 
toNtrt, «i;e.lic^<}n:l^ittoish«-tD'(^n. Thfe finstk. an. office erf* 
reoord» in whadL the .laws padled^liy. the kgishhxn^ «£ pneserw 
e4» a|i4- coj^ of thfim emored into'fiub vduincs. In> tiiis 
xjSiie, flU deeds, wilb, safes, ind. patents, mustrbe^'registercd. 
ik is Hkiekyise renpiircd^ .t}»t all peoebs/ofteriaix tinedu.jinv' 
d»iGe» ¥^ ii^^d. to :dspftit ^tcm the island, do affix their 
Bfunes in tbisoffitetwenty-ioneda^sthelioiie thc^ are entitled, to 
letevve a ticket, or IettpMs» Mhidi eoabks.them to:kave dit 
ooantry. la order to e^xRvcci l^kas rcgidiiaati, : maaters of ves^ils 
mredbligpd atllie ^iineof:f»ii^,'.t0giveset5urtfty:iii tii|e$twt.6f 
ciige thoiisaxid-. ;pQiind»i tm totBinf imm<is& tSm island, asx 
TptiBon withs^ sudi ticket: Trustees^ ^^mies, wd pitas 
dirins of, orphans fure required to record, anniially in ^ oS&xs, 
tkcqount^ ef'the proe^ce of ^t»fics^.iix their driirgs, and l^aii 
adt of assembly, >moi?^^^;ees in potsessiba ate obliged to<regi8> 
jBear^ tK>t:only aei^imte:^#iQ (»rops'ot 

BCcount8>«unient. of their x^oetpte and disbunsenoiti^ 'T^H^ 
scripts of doeds, ;'&q. frqm rthi^.office^. property 'cerfi0ed,iarc 
fMiideiiiiesiiftiany cjotivt of.kvs and aH detitftn]itt»t'bfirf6irQUed 
ifoiee inonfehs.Aftcr date* or fth£7:Bre.-dc)[^lasnlrtb be'y<i>id, a» 
fi^n^ian3in«>d(i0|* ^ced pro^vd- 'and : negifilesied i vithin dae : time 
jnniiied» but if no scccmd dedd Jbe oocEecaatd, thea dwirjbifner 
are valid, though registered after three months. It .15 -pn?r 
fiiin^j., y»M :)^firs!^i of^. i^. offiisi .'W^iqb, tst hM^^ patent 
fitJift.th6«J3»y», jpft»dllfe©:ii^ties/afc wh*(h ,a*ft«|iief<si#^di^id^ 

The«ffi«<j of clerfc of tfi«.swpi»iwfccCWrt istifekei^« WiJsSi 
parent) and eXertsoed ;byc>M«piHalipBU JiMiftoi»waR^ive!|.t^ 
the house erf" a^embly a considerable number of years ago. 
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tha£ itsanhuail Talue -Exceeded nmedioiisabd pounds cutrent 
money of the island. ... >, 

■ The provost-niar^al general is' ah c^cen of' liigh 'rank, and 
<rf' great authority. The naine deiVDtes k military origin; and 
the office -was, no doiibt, first instituted in this iskmd, befe«e 
tKe introdaction of civil government, azkl was probabfy after* 
wjhtIs continiied through necesiky. It is now held by pstteAt 
froin tJie crown, and is usualfy granti^d for two lives ;' (he JJa^ 
t^ritee is: also permitted to ac^ by deputy, who is usually— -dl<s 
highest bidder. Tlie powers and authorities annexed to this 
office are various: The acting-idiicer is, in fact, high-sheriflF of 
the whole island, during his'cOiStBunance in olfide; and he is 
empowered to nominate deputies under himj 'for ev^ry psii^-i 
cular precinct. It appears from the i'eturris of Ms hf&te, p&bi 
lished by the' house of assembly in the month 6f November 
1792, that, in the course of the preceding year, two ^ousafid 
one huhdrpd and dghty-oner ejcecutiohs were lodged ih It j 
and, that during die • twenty years ^immediately prior to 1788, 
eighty thousand and twentrycone/ executions, amounting to 
t\*enty-two > million five'-fiundred ■ ^did sixty-three ' thousand 
8evi$nahu»dred:and' iigbtyl-six poim3s isterling, had likeWifie 
Iseehlodgcfci" in Iris office. :His kgal receipts have btscn- known 
to =*:icefed seven- thousand > pounds steriing per' annum: f. and 
it is suppoeed; that some of i his deputies make hearty as 
muth*. ■ ' ■ -■ •' ' ■ '■■' • ■■ •■ -.'•'■ ■■■'• ••'•» 

Of l:he c^he* great lucrative offices; the chief are thdseXSf'thfe 
regiSWr in chahcery, ^ die receive* geneMl/ tfee treasurer bfridiii 
islandi-*e naval olicer, and collector of the'custi^mg for d« 
port's^ RiiigstWn. AH>these commissions, 'whethfet' hekl l)y 
|>ateiitj or tommisSi6A, fi»merIyiaffbrdeA'C«s»isiderable emohit 

.■; . I.;..''* i') -J jrfri'.'.rn -Jrr'./'.inc-. •. yfrji.' . - 1:. ' :'. ■' ' 
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ment to persons reudent m Great Britain. Not less than diirty 
thousand pounds sterling per annum are remitted by deputies 
to their principals in the mother country. This conduct has 
certainly been^ with great reason, complained of by the resi- 
d^it inhabitants, as almost all the patent offices in Jamaica^ as 
well as the ot;hfcr colonies, ^e exercised' by . ^qjiities, who, 
notoriously and avowedly, obtain their appoin^ents by pur- 
chase. Leases for years of scwne of them have even been spld 
by auction; and nothing is more common at the expiration jof 
tbose leases, than the circuopistance of an inferior clerk outr 
bidding his employer, the resident deputy, and stepping into 
his place. But by a wise law, which passed during the admi* 
nistration of that excellent man, and great statesman, die late 
Marqiiis df Landsdowne, at that time Earl of Shelburne, - this 
grievance will, for liie future, be in a great measure prevented. 
For, it is enacted, by the 22d of George the 3d, c, 75, that 
^ from henceforth, no office to be exercised in the plantations, 
" shall be granted by pate;nt, for any k»gcr term, than during 
** such time, as the grantee thereof shall discharge th^ duty 
^ m person.^ 
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XaaAPTER HI. 

THE/trwie <rf ^vamon, h9& 43«eR jt gnsajt $ou«» of <^cnfif 
to. the mother cpunti^, 'Wb«i» liie, isifoid . w«St coafuered^ by 
the ^n^h troops^, tbe Spaniards wbre nea]rly in a state of 
barbarism. Tfaey cuUiveited no q^ore of the 9eil> than wbat 
was xiece39ary for iheir substst^noo; sua4 ^n^ whole tradd ccm? 
aisted in scUiJOg .a few cocoas* aod in ^u^fi^iuf with. f*«»h 
paravisixMttt the 8^p$. of tjheir criYn. na|iQ>ft, ^^lo ha^qpeaed 49 
toiich lliere. But their conquerors beipg reared during lii grea^ 
poiidcal revoltitioa, a aeascm when all the energiesof ^ nomd 
^oe effectually brought into action, displayed uacqmmcai 
actriity and resolution. Their trade beii^ jgms, and their 
habits^ purely military, they were disgusted at the id^^, <s(p4 
were but little calculated to succeed in, the pursuits of agri- 
culture and commerce. They therefore fitted out privateers 
against the Spaniards, and displayed a courage and persever- 
ance, truly remarkable. The wealth which they procured 
from the seizure of Spanish ships, and their invasions of the 
Spanish territories, was with great rapidity, circulated through 
Jamaica, and from thence conveyed to England. An impulse 
was given to trade, which, though acting sometimes with a 
greater, sometimes with a lesser force, has never lost its influ- 
ence, and has always been equally advantageous to the cole 
nists, and the mother coimtry. 
After peace was concluded betwixt the English and Spanish 
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courts, the Buccsuiiers were discours^ed by the govenunientof 
Jamaka, and were obliged to turn their attention to the advan- 
tages of commerce, or the culture of the soil. Tlie former 
being probably more congemal to the dispositions of adventu- 
rous and unsettled men than the latter, trade rapidly increased, 
while the progress <^ cultivatkm was tixtr^nely- slow. Their 
trade ccmsisted chiefly in an illicit intercourse with the Spanish 
settlements; a measure, which, though less detrimeirtal to A9 
interests of individuals, tkui ^ -iavrnftia of llie Buccamefs, 
equatiy lessened the power and influence of the Spanish crown, 
suid encouraged the industry, advanced the Avealth, and in- 
creased the maiiufactures of the English naticm. %)aniards 
being tota^ incapable of supplying the numerous wants of 
l3ieir rich colorasts, no rcstrictiwis could prevent them frdtti 
supplying themselves wiUi the articles which they required. 
And notwithstiandihg the most severe resttictions of the Spanish 
government, so extensive was this contraband trade towards 
the tnd of the 17th century, that it annually employed no less 
than four thousand tons of English ship^Hng, and disposed of 
English manufactures to the amount of one million five hundr^ 
thousand pounds sterling, it was in vain, that the Spanish 
government ccmfiscated the English vessels, and treated their 
crews as pirates.-^A trade, which was equally Beneficial to, 
and desired by, both parties, could not possibly be prevented: 
- The iSpaniards even ran all the risks of capture andco^d^n'- 
tiation,by fitting out vessels which were sent to Jamaica, whert 
they procured the commoditi^ which were required: aAdtln 
this maimer was <larried on the contraband trade, which was so 
necessary to Aeir comfortaible ej^stence. The articles with 
which the Spariiapdu were chiefly suppli^ were, African Ne- 
groes, silks» cloth, quicksilver, and various articles of English 
manufacture. In rdtdrn, they gave nothing but buUion, eXfcept 
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a few homed cattle, mules, and hdrscs, which are absolately ne-^ 
cessary in Jamaica, for the purposes of agriculture^ The bare 
niention of these facts is sufficient to point out the advantageous 
nature of this extraordinary traffic, which has been, for a cen- 
tury and a half, a source of opulence to Jamaica. However,, 
this trade, though still existing, has for many years been much 
upon the dedine. Since the year 1748, the Spanish court has 
behaved with greater liberality to its colonies, and has acted to- 
wards their inhabitants, upon principles of a more'enlightened 
policy. The tontfaband trade, nevertheless, continued consi- 
derable till the year 1764, when the English ministry, with 
great imprudence, almost totally suppressed it, by an affected 
regard for the celebrated law, called the navigation act ; they: 
ordered all foreign Vessels, found in the ports of the English 
West India cdloriies, to. be seized and confiscated, without dis- 
crimination. A more effectual measure for the suppression of 
the Spanish contraband trade, could not possibly have been de- 
vised. . The consequence was such, as might easily have been 
foreseen. The Spanish traffic was almost annihilated, and the 
exports from Great Britain to Jamaica alone, for the year 1765, 
were deficient of what they had been, in the year 1763, in the 
sum of one hundred and sixty-eight thousand pounds sterling. 
A wiser administration endeavoured to rectify the blunders of 
' their predecessors, by giving orders for the admission of Spaiiish 
vessels as formerly ; but the Spanish government, learning wis- 
dom from experience, immediately counteracted this effi^rt, by 
laying open to every province in Spain the trade to the islands 
of Trinidad, Porto Rico, Hispaniola, and Cuba ; and by per- 
mitting goods of all kinds to be sent thither, on the payment 
of moderate duties. This measure certainly lessened the 
temptation on the part of the Spaniards, to renew this illicit 
commerce; but such is the superiority, both in point of execu- 
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tioii and price of the British manufactures, that it is probable 
the trade would again have revived, had it not been for an 
unfortunate occurrence, which had been strangely overlooked. 
The English ministers, in opening the chief ports of Jamaica 
and Dominica to all foreign vessels of a certain burden, ordered 
the cc^ketors of the customs at the several free ports, to keep 
regular accounts of the entry of all foreign vessels, of the names 
of didr commanders, and of the quantity of bullion which 
they imported. These accounts having been transmitted to the 
cbmmissKHiers of the customs in England, copies of them were 
clandestinely procured by the court of Spain, the ccwisequence 
of which was, diat many of the individuals concerned in the 
exportati(Mi of bullion to the English islands were punished 
with all that cruel severity, for which, the Spanish government 
has long been remarkable. '• Tins intelligence I received (says 
*• Mr; Edwifds) from a very re$pectable English merdiant, 
^ whottfoduded to me a letter from Carthagena, containing a 
*• teC^tal of 4he fact, accompanied with many shocking circiim- 
*' stances of tmreienting cruelty, on the part of the Spanish go- 
^ ^rmhent. Information of this fact being transmitted to the 
V British ttnnistry, the former instructions were revoked, but 
" the remedy came too late ;— fbr what else could be expected, 
^* ^than*thalt the Spaniards would naturally shun all intercourse 
^ AVith a people,, whom. neither the safety of their friends, nor 
'* tfidr owh evident interest, was suflScient to engage to confi^- 
'* dence and secrecy/* This trade, therefore, which is now 
vety much reduced, is carried on by small vessels from Ja- 
)>iaica^ which escape the observation of the Spanish governors, 
Bodhy smalt Spanish vesseis of a certain tonnage, which are 
««eeived^ in cJettain parts of Jamaica. 

Butidie dfefcay of rthis trade being gradual, was not very se- 
Jveitiy felt. 'Hie jpbhters of Jamaica soon became sensible of 
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thfc advantages afibrded by die heat of the cHmate, and tibe 
fruitfulness of the soil. They turned their attention to the cul- 
ture of the sugar-cane, the most valuable, though not the most 
useful, of all plants ; and their success has been sudi, as far tb 
fcxceed their most sanguine expectations. Rum and melasses^ 
which are produced from tiie very dregs of this wcMidefful ve- 
getable, also form valuable articles of ecMnmerce, and have 
tended not a little to enrich the cultivators. Coflfee has hke- 
wise been cultivated with great assiduity by the planters of this 
island ; and, next to the sugarcane, is the most valuable and the 
most profitable production of Jamaica. There are, besides^ 
several other commodities cultivated, such as cotton> <SQeda, 
indigo, ginger, and pimento, which, though not so valuable as 
the former articles, are yet considerable enough, to be ^enutiie- 
rated among the exports of this rich arid thriving colotoy . 

A considerable trade in logwood was fonrtefly carried ottbe-^ 
twixt some English settlers on the peninsulaof Jucatan, in ths 
bay of Carapeachy. But being driven from the&ce by the 
jealousy of the Spaniards, they retreated to the bay of Hon^ 
♦ duras, where they formed a settl«nent, and built a fort. This 
trade is now, compared with what it formerly was, exttemely 
insignificant The settlement of Honduras was formerly ccm>* 
sidered as a dependency of the island of Jamaica; but, by an 
act of parliament passed in the year 1790, the inhabitants' were 
allowed the same advantages in their exports and imports, with 
any other British colony. 

A considerable trade has also, for several years, been carried 
on with the United States of America. This traffic is certainly 
more advantageous to the colonists, than to the mother country^ 
Indeed, it is actually contrary to the interests of the latter, 
while, to the former, it seems to be in a great measure neces- 
sary. It is carried on in direct contradictiQii to bolii tbe ^irit 
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aifd letter of the nAvigation act^ which ha& been ooe^yf the prin* 
cjpal acmrces of the imval superiority of England. It increases 
the weakh, by advancing the commerce, encouraging the in* 
dMtry, and enlarging the naval power of the Americans. Hiese 
considerations led the English ministers effi^ctually to exqhide 
Ameiican ships from the ports of Jamaica, after the termination 
of that uiihs^y contest, called the American war. This exclu-f 
sion proved extremely detrimental to the coloo^ts, as. the cart 
goes of the American ships chiefly consisted of articles nedss^ 
sary to their subsistence, with which they could not be siipi* 
{^ied in sufi^cieht .quantities, by die mother country. The pro- 
hibitian of this traffic was therefi:^^, for several years, a souroo 
of alarm, discontent, and danger to the colohistis. Ihinng the 
wpux of seven years previous to the yfear 1787, no less than £va 
hurricanes had desolated the fairest and most productive por^ 
tions of the island ; and to add to their distress^ a great drought 
^ucoeede^j^ci^ destroyed such of the provisff;^as had been 
planted in the years 1785 and 1786, to supply ()^^ant of their 
«trgpesj from the continent of North America^ - And so great 
was their distress, that tbe bouse of assembly Qiiadp a represent 
tati<Mi to the British goveynm^t on the siibjeqt^ in which they 
stated, that within the s]»ce of seven years, no fewer than 
fifteen thousand Negrops had^perished by fam^ije^^Qr by disease* 
contracted in consequence of a scanty and unwlK>lesome diet, 
Thi? commence, however, has been since sufered tp continuej 
the goyetnqrs of the various islands issuing a proclamatipn, by 
which t|ie tradie is permitted daring a certain specified jjeripd*, 
a measure which is extremely advantageous, and, indeed, iii 
SOUK degree, necessary to the colonists. The articles imported 
by the Americans consist chiefly of com, rice, flour, deals, 
jstaves, and shkigks. In return, the Americans generally take 
a certain quajc^ti^y^ of rum, or spjajc otijcr production of thjp 
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island, and the rest is paid in gold coin, or dollars. But Uys 
commerce, now for a considerable number of years carried on* 
and highly advantageous to both parties, has been (1806) reor 
dered legal by an act of the British parliament, subject,, how-* 
ever, to a discretionary power vested in his Majesty's privy 
council.* Respecting the policy of an act of this nature, it is 
not at present our business to inquire ; but there cannot rB«» 
main a doubt, that it will ptove extremely advantageous to Ac 
cokmists of diis island, and will be equally agreeable to theaj^ 
and to the Americans. 

, The following statement will enable us to form an estimal^ 
of the gradual progress of tjie island, in wealth and cultivaliMii 
In the year 1673, die chief productions Of Jamaida w»re«J>' 
coa, indigo, and hidds; The cultivation qf sugar^ had jui^ camt 
menced. 



exported. 




'The legislators of Jamaica being too independent^ both in 
tihcir fortunes and di3positions, to be exposed to the influence 
of corruption, have uniformly displayed the most laudable 

+ vTbote who wish for more particular information respecting the nature and 
.amount of the exports and in^ports of Jamaica, are referred to the accurate tablet of 
Mr. Edwards, in his history of the West Indies.-^e also Note fLj 
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cefCoAomy. in their matiagetneht of ithe pubKcirdvcnue/ But 
this spirit bf pnitience ha^ beea by nd meam accompanied^ with 
ifh^t are too frequently its^attehdants/nieannessorvparsimony^; 
They havt, Ju5 has been already mentionedj suppiied the gover- 
nor with a very handsome salary ; and they have provided 
in th6 most ample manner, for all the othei^ public servants of 
the colony. 

, The reveniiefe of the island are perpetual and annual*. The 
fornkfer were instituted by the revenue law passed in the year 
17i8, the- Origin of which has been already noticed: The latter 
aufc occasioQil grants of the legislature* The perpetual revenue 
lavhvaises ^hoMt twelve thousand pounds per annum, of which 
ei^tthoitsantt ^^unds is particularly appropriated as formerly 
^enliiiG>bedp i^d, the surplus is applied, in addition to the an- 
lidal: fandfii rt0[4efray the necessary expences of the govern- 

The fkilfliicrIdeb4>ofi)iie iiland^'!4liob^;fr0on i^ 
lately donaderablyiQcie^d^ is. so si^i^ffi^iScanel^q^ideMrv^ 
nbficeijsnd>the x^olGm of^^ iegjUatOTS^^ibdrent^ 
tiicrea^iig' lib; ( > Tl^C laxevi/arel j)ditEer^il»nkeceus,^( hl^eigitty^ ^ 'vi^ 
dppressive^ ' The^chidf df tiietib aifeM^'^duly ^eia^iki^Kim fmikirb^ 
ed; an ^^xci« iibn'rimi^ andibther . articles f^oonsfunied within / the 
itibrad'r^ peoiiiliauTprtp&ialtyrrihcm^iled :by ^cvery ownerpf dn 
estate, forniacdii^ihite ip^rscm 4^cficient of: theinumber ^eq^tred 
by:^;'a":po^l:tas:i otc i\mt&i^jS^iibbck\^^^^ 
jreiits, andiibiiiiArheeL oarriages^i joOk^ tasb^^sibelalsO'J^ 

«i!biyr!the>legiria?Qi«8, laa^^ y- xi :<!/:• lUi i, 

A;cohsiri©^abl€;^l^tion;c^^ reirenue[ i*'««bttmted by l*» 
exoa^kM^an^es f^Veti to tliose re^kii'BtsdikJtnxips,^ vAsif^ 
ixk statk>]bsd in )d»dsfaiiiiil^ and >whsn they ^oKCKed^dM^ thbui^ 
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saAd in nuidber; it b usual fi:»r the legislature to(>mvide'(vi)0M3^ 
for the surpim. Yet such is die osbonomy of the legislators; 
such the prudtiDce with which the tax^s are appointed and 
levied, soligfatty are' diese burdens feit by the inhabitants, or 
sudi are their good sense, and their confidence in the honesty 
9nd wisdom of the legislators, that complaints are never heard 
of the weight and inequahty of their taxes. 

The cuvrenfedbins'of this island, are, Portugal pieces of gold, 
called halfjcdiannes, each valued at tm> 'pounds fifteen shiUingd 
currenc^^ Spanish gold coinsj called doubloons, at<five potihdi 
five shiUiiq^s, and {Mstoles^ atdai^'pbuiid six shillings and eighth 
pence. The silver <pia8>a(re^ Spaaiisl^taiilled dollars, valued at 
sipc shillli^ and .eigiilHpetibe>f>%dbich are dmdied into v^ous 
parts, forming separate Spanish' ceiiis, halves, diree sfailiii^ 
apKlCbur^pence; quarters, ^oi]eshiilingtatideight-|>encev c%lMfas( 
ten-peiK:e; and sixteenths, five-pence currency. There is also 
HiSmall^vercoin, called ^a^^* ^«e value of wtniii.a sev^n> 
pence, hatfpdnny cuardnoy. < An Ejiglish guinea passes for one 
poniid- twelve shillings aJtd' six^pence, whtdi is x:bnsidenibly 
It^jher than die u^ial^xate^ofiiexchanges One huneir^. poundi 
stealing amquiits to one -huiHsbediaiid forty' pounds currency** 
But owing to various causes, in. time of .war, the rale !<^ a^ 
diange is seldom at par; five, ten; and^even fifteeo per ceiit. 
being often pud in Jamaica, for good bills oh London.. . . 
' From tihe geographicil^tuation, and the nature<pf thepopn^ 
la^n c^ Jamaica, it is oblivious* that the estabhshihent of a 
militia must be a meaeture of the highest impoitigice, and tks 
flriost urgent necessity. Accordingly, all white mttks from, the 
Age of fifteen to that bfrdixty years, are obliged by laW:toipi»» 
vidd tbevaelves with their bwn.accoutiieinents^'iDd' to eniiflt 



• See H^{n.J 
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either in the cavalry or in&ntry. In times of apprehended 
dai^r, either from foreign invasion, or ban doitiefttic revolt; 
tl^e commander in chief, with the advice and ocMisent of a 
general council of war, . iq ^^hich thememhers of assembly have 
votes, vaaqfcprocMm martial kw. His power is th^i arbitrary ; 
all persons beiBe^ subject to th|? art^les of war. < 

The habits^ of this militia.are certainly but little calculate^ to 
produce a complete military subordination., • Men accuslctfned 
to be looked upon as a superior race of beings to i^ves, submit 
with reluctance, if they sulmiit at all, to be tneated, as if they 
i^ofogied no w;ll c^ ^t.imm . Atui ^bsmi^ iti«t«' fi^ tittfi the 
^ibordjpatioff? ^^by^ 9(>)i<»>»ft8C^i<tet%jytit>: m Mutif mtm mi 
.i;eal fjbnger^, no troops i]iijibet*world.hiv]&faiidbavi3d wi^ greater 
spirit or courage, than the mititiaf^ j4maic«.~TThe total number 
of inhabitayp^s able to lOfunry amas* kK^lodingifreei^^ifoes and 
jMulattoes, will apunmt to al^t ten choiisand ; wink the 
whol^ popjukition of whit«s'dt(ie8 Qot exf»dd;^ty thousand. 
The free Negroes a^.pei^^ ^ colour aiigiouQt to about ten 
jthous9B/d; and of sl^es, t)>ffe are ajt If^r ttfo huodved and 
.sixty thousf^^ . The pc^Mi^a^ion .pC. tho »\mi oS Jamaica,, 
therefore^ amounts on i%|(;n|#(|^ip|ie joalcttlation,. to thiee 
bundled thou^ai^^uls. ../, ; _ 

. -^ . ' . * .'>',, ;yi ... ^ ■.' t '\i\^. :.: c . i :v v ■ . 
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Commercial ProducUofis, ; viz. Sugar, \Rum, Melasses, — Coffee,^ 
Cocoa, — Cotton;-^ Indigo, -^PtTnenti), — Ginger.^' ' Their Hiftory, 

JQescnpiwrtf-^aliiiit'an^'Mdde^q^^ ■"' ' . '. ' . ' 

t-" . , ■ \- \ti t' , iw -'i 1 .. .1 A: .. -..:■' ii ; • :< •.'! 

- .'U'i\ ■-•; . • ii'}n i;cl C! .'.'•-: Hi ui:.':.!: ••■.:;i ').' /■:■■.■}■.■ -': i ' 

XliSt 8it^4t:sttte; ^^iMiifi^^ AicvAar^^k^ «^ ^liilSihAsus ir'iSie 

o^k^ce of ^<lie iWe$r/Jb(^^«Wi(»!fe»/ 4t ift ^ haHv^ c^^^ 
eaic, atid has been 4etUt«^»li(|!i^t|hdla ^ Ak'al^^fi^ i^ 
bariiest tgm.^ >At whMitsMie^^i^Ilt Siifiyi%itaht« of liiese regiot^ 
tUlcoMefd the ;art>of gmhu^CiSi^ it^ juke -t»y evaporation^ k 
Mt ncn^kJi^&Mki'bMit «ppea)r»'pi^Mel >tlUitsu^ irtBi'^tf. 
in;y4^<6:B)ir«l^lly tht< &»Vigatti^'of Itiie Red Sea, at a vtiiy 
eariy perioidi ' Wh^lkd^^i8<plan£4b «i'i)titive of the '^fV^ Ipf- . 
4tie« ift^ii (jbea^^f iBote(i^loi^i '^^dh it'wouHI%e difficult to 
idettenmne. ■ :<Sd«nte twitters ai«-^op(iiu6n, diat it 'was convened 
thither by ChristojAier G)lumbus from OW S^janh, or '^ Ct- 
nary Islands; whilst others contend, with equal, if not gpeattr 
probability, that it grew spontaneously in various islands of 
the new world. But this being merely a question of curiosity, 
which cannot possibly lead to any practical purpose, does not 
seem to merit a minute investigation. 

The sugar-cane is a jointed reed, terminating in leaves or 
blades, the edges of which are finely aini sharply serrated. 
The intermediate distance between each joint of die cane varies, 
according to the nature of the soil; but it is, in general, from 
ant to three indies in length, and from half an inch, to an inch 
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in diameter. Thte body of tbt cane is string, but brittle; and 
it is, when ripe, of a fine straw colour, nearly yellow; It con- 
tains a soft, pithy substaiKe, wiiich afibrds a cqpious supply 
of juice, equally sweet, rftitritaote^ and agpreeable. The length 
of the whole cane depends upon various circumstances. In 
strong lands richly matiursed, it somedns^s measures twelve 
feet from the stole to the upper joint. The general height how- 
ever, exclusive of the flag part, is from three feet and a half to 
seven feet, and in very richlands^ the stole or root Im been 
known to put forth upwards of one hundred suckers, or t^oots. 
No soil can be too rich for the production of this plant. The • 
ashy loam soil of ^the island of St< Christopher^, is supposed tb 
be the best in the world; for the production of^the &iest and 
the greatest quantity of siligar. ^Next tothat, is the soil, v/hkh, 
in Jamaica is called ^rM&f»oi^; not as resembling a brick in 
colour, but as containing such a dry mixture of chy and sand^ 
ks is supposed to render the brick well adapted for the use of 
the kiln. It is a deep, warm, mellow, harle earth,, easily 
worked; and thougbits surface Soon groWs dry aftdr^pwi, tib^ 
tmder-stratum still retains a considerable degree of inoisture in 
the driest weather. This soil has also Miother advanta^, diat 
even in the warmest season, it seldom requires trenching. 
Hant-canes in this soil, especially when of the first growth, 
sometimes, in favourable seasons, yield no less than two tons 
and a half of sugar per acre. 

' There is a particular kand of soil in the north side of tiie 
island of Jamaica, chiefly in the parishof Trelawney, of a red 
rolbur; the shades of it however vaty considerably ffom a 
deep chocolkd^; to A ridh scarlet: In some places> it approadies 
to a bri^t ydWriv } ' but it is everywhere remarkable, whett 
fifst ttirried \ip^ for a ^ossy, and shining surface, and which, 
if wirtted, stains ife fingers like 'point. It consists of a pure 
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loam^ with a mixture of clay and. sand. It is a deep^ ligjit 
soil, and is so tenacious^ that a pond dug in the earth in a pro- 
per situation, with no other bottom than its own natural tex- 
.ture, will hold water like the stifiest clay* It is remarkabk« 
however, that the same degree of ploughing or of pulverisa- 
tion, wluch is absolutely necessary to render stiff and clayey 
lands productive, is Jiere not only unnecessary, but hurtful; 
for though this soil is deep, it is at the same time, far from 
being heavy; and besides, it is naturally dry. As therefore* 
.too muph ejfposure to the scorching influence of a tropical sun, 
destroys its fcxtility, the system of husbandry oa sugar-planta- 
(tions, in which this soil abounds, depends chiefly on what are 
palled ratoon cQinc^* Ratgons are the sprouts or suckers that 
spring fr«En the stoles of tibc canes that have bpen jM«viously 
cut for sugar, and are commonly ripe in twelve months. Plant- 
,canes are the immediate produce of the original plants or stems 
placed in the ground, which require from fifteen to seventeen 
months to bring them to maturity. The first yearly retuxns 
from tl^ir rootp are called JJrrf ratqons; the second yearly 
^owth, second ratoons; and so on, according to their ages, 
^atopns yield a less quantity of sugar than the parent canes, 
but as they require far less culture, the one crop is supposed 
to be as profitable to the planter as the other. The. common 
ay^age produce of annual ratoon canes is seven hogsheads of 
sugar, from every ten acres. 

But a new species of sugar-cane, far more valuable than 
that formerly in use, has lately been introduced into 
Jajtn^ca. It had been imported into the French islands of 
Qiiadaloupe and Martinique from the islands of Bourbon 
j^nd Mauritius, situated in the Indian oqean, and is called 
the Boufbonj . or Otafaeite cane. This.iiew cane is now 
very gen^erally . cultivated, in Jatn^caf 9Jfd Js distinguished 
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l>y its superior size. It is much higher, and four times as large, 
as that which was formerly empIoyecL It yields one third part 
more sugar than the old cane, the grain and colour of the 
^former, being generally superior to those of the latter. Another 
advaritage which the new cane enjoys, is, that its juice is much 
easier cleaned, in consequence of which, a separation of the sedi- 
ment and mucilaginous scum is more quickly procured, by a 
due proportion of white lime. Several other varieties of this 
invaluable plant have also been lately introduced into this 
island, such as, the ribbon, the green striped, the violet, the 
transparent, the Batavian or purple, canes; but being all of 
them, much inferior to the Bourboti, are little cultivated, and 
are rather retained as objects of curiosity than use. 

The earth is prepared for receiving the plants, either by the 
plough, or by manual labour. Though the former method^ 
by relieving the Negroes from a great deal of hard labour, is 
certainly preferable, yet, from the nature of the soil, the ine* 
quality of surface, and various other causes, the plough is far 
from being in general use. The usual method of hoeing is 
described by Mr. Edwards in the following manner; ^' The 
** quantity of land intended to be^ planted, being cleared of 
** weeds and other incumbrances, is first divided into several 
" pkts of certain dimetisions, commonly from fifteen to twenty 
** acres each; the spaces between each plat or subdivision are 
** left wide enough for roads, for the conveniency of carting, 
?* and are called intervals. Each plat is then subdivided by 
** meahs of a line and wooden pegs, into small squares, of about 
*^ three feet and a half. Sometimes, indeed, the squares arc 
" a foot larger; htxt this circumstance makes but little dif- 
" ference. The Negroes are then pfeced in a row in the first 
^ line, CMie to a square, and directed to dig out witli their hoesi 
*^ the several squares, commcmly to the depth of five or six 
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** inches^ The mould which ig dug up, being formed into a 
" bank att the lower side^ the excavation or cane-hofe/ seldom 
'* exceeds fifteen inches in width at the bottom, and two fi^t 
** and a half at the top- The Negroes then fall biack to the 
'' next line, and proceed as before. Thus the several squares 
^' between each line are formed into a trench of much the 
** same dimensions, with that which is made by the ploughi 
*^ An able Negro will dig frbm sixty to eighty of these holes 
" for his day's work of t^i hours ; but if the land has been 
** previously ploughed, and lain fallow, the same Negro will 
^ dig nearly double the same number in the same time. 

" The cane-holes or trenct being now completed, whether 
*^ by the plough Or by the hoe, and the cuttings selected for 
planting, which are cpmmonly the tops of the canes that 
have been ground for sugar, (each containing five at six 
gems) two of them are sufficient for a cane-hole of the 
'* dimensions described : These being placed longitudinally in 
^^ the bottom of the hole, are covered with mould about two 
" inches deep; the rest of the bank being intended for future 
" use: In twelve or fourteen days, the young sprouts begin 
*^ to appear; and, as soon as they rise a few inches above the 
'^ ground, they are, or ought to be, carefully cleared of 
** woods, and furnished with an addition of mould from the 
*^ banks. This is usually performed by the hand. At the end 
** of four or five months, the banks Sire wholly levelled, and 
*^ the spaces between the rows carefully hoe-ploughed. Fre- 
'^ quent cleanings, while the canes are young, are indefed so 
*' essentially necessary, that no other merit in an overseer, can 
^* compensate for the want of attention in this particular. — 
'* A careful manager will remove at the same time, all th6 
" lateral shoots or suckers that spring up, after the canes begin 
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"*> to joint, as tfaey: sekbm cc»ik to iiiatw aiid drayTi 
" nourishment from the original plants/' : . 

The best season for planting canes is fiiom the. month of 
August, to the end of Octobcn They have, by this meinsi 
the advantage of the copious autunmal rains, after. whichi 
the young canes have become suflSciently luxuriant to shade 
the ground, keep their roots cool, and the earth nKHSt, during 
the fierce blazing of the tropical summer. These are, ripc^ 
when the dry weather feirly sets in, eariy in llie second .year. 
The canes begin irow to lose their freshness, and the planter 
anxiously prepares to cut them. Fbr this purpose, the strongest 
of the Negroes are employed; and as fast as the ca»^ are^cut, 
they are Arown aside in difierent rows. Another gang rf 
sable labourers collects them, into bundles, and tie^ them with 
cane4>ands leather, that they may be ccmvehient to load, aod 
be in readiness for the mules, or wains, by which they am 
oirried to the mill. 

The mills are either wrought by water, wind, or cattle^ 
This machine consists principally, o£ thtee npr^ht, irosi fikite 
roUeris, or cylinders, from thirty to forty inches in length, and 
from twenty to twenty-five inches in diameter. The middle 
cylinder to which the moving power is a;^lied» turns the 
other two by means^of cogs. Between these rollers, the canes 
are twice compressed; for, halving passed through tte first and 
second rollers, they are tur^d round the middle one, by a 
circular piece of frame work, or screen, called the dum^ 
rdumer, and forced back again through the seccmd and thirds 
ah operation, which extractii^ all the juice, squeezes the canes 
completely dry. The cane-juice thus expressed, is first re- 
ceived into a leaden vessel, and from thence conyeyed into, 
another, called the receiver: The juice. from the receii^r runi 
along a wooden gutter lined with lead, by means of which it 
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i$'€<mveyed to the Awfin^-Aotw^, where it is received into a 
clarifying cauldron, of which there are commonly three. 
Th^se vary in size, according to the extent of the plantation; 
and some of them are so large, as to. contain one thousand 
gallons. Each clarifier is provided with either a sy^^on cw 
cock to draw off the liquor. It has a flat bottom, and is hung 
to a separate fire, each chimney having an iron slider, which 
being shut, the fire goes out for want of air. 

The cane-juice being always liable to rapid fermentation, as 
;soon as the clarifier is filled with liquor fr#m the receiver, the 
fire is lighted, and the temper^ which is generally Bristdi white 
Jme in powder, is immediately stirred into it. The intention 
of this is, to neutralize by means of the alkali of the lime, the 
superabundant acid of the liquor, which is the great difficulty 
in the making of sugar. The quantity necessary for this pur- 
pose must necessarily vary, both according to the quality of 
the lime, and the cane-juice. One half pint of Bristol lim^, 
dissolved in hoi: water, is commonly sufficient for one hundred 
gallons of liquor. As the fire increases in force, and the 
liquor becomes hot, a scum is thrown up, which is formed of 
the mucilage or gummy matter of the cane, with some of the 
oil, and such impurities as the mucilage is c^ipable of en« 
tangling. The heat is now suffered gradually to increase, 
tmtil it rises to within a few degrees of the heat of botiliqg 
water. The liquor is not suffered to boil ; for as soon as the 
Gcum begins to rise into blisters, and break into white froth, 
the damper is applied, and the fire extinguished. The liquor 
is now suffered to remain for about an hour undisturbed;, 
during which time, the greater part of the impurities attracting 
each other, rise to the scum, and float upon thie top. The 
liquor is now carefully dmwn.off, during which,^ the scum, 
sinks down unbroken to the bottom. The liquor is now 
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fedeived into a gutter or channel, which coriveys it to the 
evaporating boiler, commonly called the gmnd copper j in which 
it is again made to boil, while the remaining scum being taketi 
off as it rises, the quantity is considerably reduced by skim- 
ming and evaporation, and becomes more viscid^ This labour 
is continued until the liquor is sufficiently reduced in quan^ 
tity, to be contained in the next or second copper, into which 
it is then ladled. The liquor is now nearly of the cobui? 
of Madeira wine. In the second copper, the boiling znd, 
skimming are continued; and if the liquor is not yet so clean 
as it was expected to be, lime-water is thrown into it. This 
addition is intended not merely to give more temper, but al«> 
to dilute the liquor, which sometimes thickens too fast to per- 
mit the feculencies to run together, and rise in the scum. 
Liquor is said to have a^good appearance in the second copper, 
when the froth in boiling rises in large bubbles, and is but 
little discoloured. When after such skimming and evaporation^ 
the liquor is again sufficiently reduced to be contained ia the 
third copper, it is ladled into it, and so into the last copj^fer^ 
which is called the tea^che. This arrangement supposes four 
boilers or coppers, besides the three clarifiers. 

In the teaeAe, the subject is finally boiled, till on trial of its 
fitness for granulation, it may be removed frcmi the fir6. This 
operation is called strickmg; that is, ladling the liquor, now 
•exceedingly thick, into the cooler. This is a shallow wooden 
, vessel of about eleven inches in depth, seven feet in length 
and from five to seven feet wide. A cooler of this size ccHitains 
.a lK>g^ead of sugar. Here the sugar grains ; i. e. as it cooIs« 
it runs into a coarse irregular mass of imperfect senii-formed 
crystals, separating itself from the melasses. From the coofer, 
it is ccmveyed to the curing-house^ where the melasses drain 
from it. 
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' The curing-house is a large airy building, provided with a 
iCa^Midous mclasses-cistern, the sides of which are sloped and 
lined with iermSy or boards. Over this cistern, there is a frame 
of massy joist-work without boarding- Qn the joists of thid 
frame, empty hogsheads, without headings, are ranged, In 
the bottoms of tficse hogsheads, eight or ten holes are bored, 
through each of which is thrust the stalk of a pl^itain leaf, six 
or eig^t inches below the joists, and is long enough to stand 
U{»right above the top of the hogshead. Into the hogsheads^ 
A^ mass from the cooler is put, which is called potting; aiid 
the melasses drain through tJie springy stalk, and drop intd 
the cistern, from whence they are immediately taken for dis- 
tillation. The sugar in about diree weeks, becomes tolerably 
dry ^and f5ur. It is then cured, and the process is finished. 

Sugar prepared in this manner is called fnuscavado, and is t}% 
raw material fr(Mn whence the European sugar-bakers chiefly 
make their loaf, or refined lump sugar. Another kind, called 
clayed sugar, is prepared by a process somewhat different, iii 
^rhich a greater quantity of melasses being drawn oflF, the sugar 
is consequently made whiter and purer. But as the difierencc 
of quality does not remunerate the planter for the diminution 
of quantity, occasioned by this process, it is fkr from being 
generally adopted' in Jamaica. 

V Rum, cMie of the most salutary spirits in the worM, 'is also an 
«nportant product of this invaluable plant. The stiU-houses, ai 
riieyare called, for which the production of rum is carried on, are 
generally built of stone, and are equal in size to both the boiling 
And curing-houses. Large cisterns, containing from ome: to three 
thousand gallons, are made use of, in proportion to the size of -the 
^plsmtation; and as liie process of distilkticm is the same widi 
that so^universally (perhaps tcto universally) emptoyed, and cotf- 
sequentlyv well known in Europe, it will not be necessary t6 
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toter into a particular detail on the subject. The materials 
Employed for this spirit are, the melasses, or treacle, drained^ 
from the sugar; scummings of the hot cane-juice from the 
boiling-house, or raw cane-liquor, from canes expressed for 
the purpose; lees, or as it is called in }^xnsdc^i, dundar; and 
water. The employment of dunder in the making of rum^ 
answers the purpose of yeast in the fermentation of flour. It 
consists of the lees or feculencies of former distillations, and some 
few planters preserve it for use, from one crop to another ; but 
this is, in th^ opinion of Bryan Edwards, a man well able, both 
from experience and judgment, to form a correct estimate of 
the subject, a very bad practice. Some fermented liquor, 
therefore, composed of sweets and water alone, ought to 
be distilled in the first instance, that fresh dunder may be 
obtained. 

To work the:stills and worms, it is necessauy to have a cisr 
tern for dunder, another for scumming^, and a number of 
fermenting vats or cisterns, each equal to the contaAs of die 
largest still. In Jamaica, dsfiems are made of plank, fixed in 
clay, which arc univ«T5ally preferred to vats, or nMyveabkt 
vessels, for the purpose of fermenting. In the British distil- 
leries, these fermenting dstems are unknown. They arc not 
so easily affected by the changes of the weather, are less 
liable to leak, and last much longer than vats. The ingredients 
used for procuring rum have been already enumerated : these 
being well 'mixed in the fermenting cisterns, and having become 
cool, the fermentation commences in twenty-four hours to a 
proper height for a charge of meksses, when three gallons for 
every hundred gallons of the fermenting liquor are added 
to it, and a similar charge is given in a day or two after, whett 
die liquor is in a high state of fermentation; but the, heat 
should never be suffered to exceed from 90^ to 94^ of Fahteor 
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hak"^ Bciie. When the fermentaticm h\k by eesy degtees fmm 
(he fifdi to iAk seventh day, 8o a$ then to grow fine, and 
throw up a few ctear beads, or air^lobuks, it is fit ft>r distil- 
kition, and conveyed into the largest still, where it is, made to 
boil. . hi about two hours, the vapour or sjMrit being condensed 
by the ambient fluid, forces its way tta-ough the wro-tn in a 
stream, as clear as crystal, which is suffered to (low, until it is 
no bnger inflammable. The spirits thus obtained are denomi- 
nated lent vdnesf and to make it rum of Uie Jamaica proof, it 
must uiider^ a second distillation. The pr(^)ortion of rum 
to the cix^ of Si^ar, is commcmly estimated in Jamaica, a* 
tbree to four ; but this is perhaps too ^eat an allowance in a 
i^.^^r-^.^ general estimate ; two hundred gallons of rum to three hundred 
hogsheads of sugar, being probably nearer the truth. 
. Li the year 1796, Dr. Higgins, an eminent chemist, visited 
Jamaica, and pK^x)sed several important improvements in the 
Inreparation of sugar, and the distillation of rum. His disco- 
veries, according to the meiiaorial presented by him to the 
house of assembly, tended to make sugar whiter, purer, and 
omsequcntly more valual^ ; to render rum, nioie pure, grate- 
fiil and salubrious; to ^^event this loss sustained by the4rain- 
tgt Off melasses; and to a|^y the fuel employed, in a more 
effectual and ceoonomical manner. The doct&r remained seve- 
ral years in the island, and with great assidmty, communicated 
his valuable improvements to the planters. The house of 
asKxdbly, with their usual discernment and liberality, rewarded 
the learned gentleman, for lus us^ul and patriotic exertioiss. 

The mdasses produced during the preparation of the sugar 
is also exported, and employed for various purposes in Euiope, 
Even the green tops of that wonderful vegetable, the sogar- 
<ane, are highly useful, as the labouring hwses, oxen, and 
mules, though almost constantly at work 4ur|ng crop-time. 
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generally fatten, and improve more^ than at any odier season of 
the year. It is also observed, that the most meagre and sickly 
among the Negroes, after drinking plentifully of the juice o{ 
the cane, when the mill h set a-gouig, exhibit in a very short 
time, a surjM-ising alteration. So that not only is every part of 
this invaluable plant a source e£ w^th to the proprietor, but 
it also afibrds a grateful and nutritious beverage to man, re> 
stores to health the sickly Negro, and fumi^s an ample si^ 
|»)y of food for the \cf¥/^t dmimahr. . From these consi^ratioiis, 
it is evid&ktf diat the st^gaf-cane is the most valuable of all ve- 
getables** 



• It is but proper liere to state, tbat by ftr the greater part of the fectj mentioned 
»' tlnr chafer, arc taken ftom Mr. Echvards's obaervation* on the si^bgect. a*, on 
m accurate investigation. Me was found to be, beyond o^k^tariion, the tafest 
aathiHity. 
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SECTION a 

\ 

COWEE. 

jL he cpflSse tr«e is equally with tb^ <aiie, a nal^ve of difc «wt{ 
aofl is now very extensively. and successfully cultii^ted in Ja^ 
maica. The cdSee of this islatid is generally esteemed inferior 
to that of Mocha; but it seems more probable,, tlmt this inferi- 
ority proceeds rather from the greenn&s of its ag^, and the 
manner in which it is prepared, than from any actual inferio- 
rity in the phoit. The Arabian coflfee is goai^rally reared in a 
very dry climate, and flourishes most 'on a sandy soil, or oi^ 
mountainous slopes, which give an easy conveyance to the 
rains. Similar situations are generally chosen by the Jamaica 
planter. G>fiee, indeed^ will thrive in every soil in this island; 
a cold and stiff clay, and a shalbwonould oil a hot mark, 
excepted. But the best and most highly flavoured fruity is 
unquestionably the growth of either a warm, gravelly mould, 
a sandy bam, or the dry red, which abound in Jamaica. Fre- 
quent showers of rain, are, however, friendly to its growth; 
but if water remain long ab(»it the roots, the tree will certainly 
decay and perish. 

Where the la«td is fresh, cofiee plants may be set out at ail 
seasons of the. year, not excepting even the driest. They, will 
thrive in any situatipn, provided it be Sjcreened from the north^^ 
w:iQdj$4, wJudxjpCteai.. destroy its UqfsiMK; uideod^ they -have 
someUmes entirely stripped tte tree of bodi fruit and* Idev'^ 
blasting, in a nioment, the direst hopes of the pknter. 
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TfaB lAual mode of piantiiig Qc^^, U, to line out Uie laM 
iik6o< s^imre8 of eig^t feet; iti othcir words, to sow ^e seecki 
or set out the young plants, eiglit feet distant from eacl) 
0!Ch^^H>-ali side8,r:Vrhich give six hundred !a|id eighty trees to 
eachacre; and iwshcre young plants are easily procured, they 
are preferred to berries. The fjkal^ which are intended to bi^ 
set out are geperally of ^^ut two. feet in height. They ar? 
cut off tctn inches above the surface of the ground, and carejf . 
t%fcAa to dig .ten tt.p with an^ rOQtft as entire ai powbk. > Tho 
holes 4n wiach they are set* ate ua^ kige -enough to hold die 
lo<M€^ parti of the'stem, and all the roots ; -and die upper fibres 
are buried I^MOut two -inches below the surface. Bnat though 
e^ht feet be die;Usu^l,distaxiqe,of ;Setting out the pkmts in a^^ 
$0i^, :it ifir frequ^itly fouqd, that, in lich kuids; the trae9 as 
^ley.gpofir tp: maturity, become, frcnn their luxuriance, so 
CklS^y iatfsi^in^ed, as to impede the free passage of die air: 
Ip such ca^, it is thoi^ht adviseable to cut, down every 
SQCw^ row, within ten or twelve 'inches of the ground, an4 
by.J^U niouldiag the stumps, tttey will furnish a succe^siGoa oC 
b^ahjhy young trees, while the rows which are left, will be«^ 
mtucli b^t^r for the room whidi is given to them. Old planta- 
tionf> .G^r w^Us, as they are called) cut down in this manner, 
and not dug up and replanted, will give a tolerable crop thQ 
sQCpn4.y.P?r» and this 9peration mtiy be frequently, teptatted, 

.^.the cultivatioii of a yqui^ walk; the general and the most 
a^roved system is, to keep the trees perfectly free from 
suckefs, and ^> lear on.}y.:o»e stem from one root. 1^ tjierf^. 
fore^ ^^hhy shoot spring near the grounds all t))e oiagmal 
plsEit tt cut ^-^l^sf above, it, by which means, when the phoat 
ifingul^«dl> the root becomes, well covered. . At thebe^t.of 
fiy^-.^r.-MK te,..jy^»cii jthe jxiants gcoei^tlly attain dudng the 
tliiffd year, *^j tre§s, ^Jsg^pcd. -At this^hej^ ^ ^1^ stem; 
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Alt pruning' ttqtiived ^iih^ly, h to leave notiung bur<^hdM 
branches. ' ■ ■ ' , •-> •<••*■ ■ -• io 

- ITje produoe of the tiiiffefei^ree tiH*^in'-qtianiliytti«|f'J» 
take, acd^H^ding.to'&etAtare of Che so^ nkdnHikmt.ithtBgktSg 
fte pkuiC, and the tnode oT'pttp^ring k- Wheh'the tiie«!| «M 
yaised fFom young plantfi, iio produce is pft)€t]|ied lulfli tJMS 
IWrd year; in- whkh, indeed, tti6y produce- irety hale. 'Dur- 
ktg the ^our&' year, in landi Of a ntfd^liiig ridtne^ 4evtM 
hundred potmds 'weif^ peritctt ar^ ptxiduced. The ^^cige 
annual produce after this peiiod> if'tftfe waft; be pPOipfei'ly Ctthi* 
vated, will amount t6 ^venhundied pouhds^, and one MegM^ 
» sufficiently able to tA<t care of an acre and a hatfi' ' . ^ 

When the berries or the c<^fee»43fee ac^ire A blatlktih ted 
colour, they are supposed to be suffideneff ripe fit<^ pickingi 
The Negfbes employed for this pUrposei arc «Lcte prisinitA 
with a Canvass bagi with a hoop in the mouth of it to keep 41 
Open. This bag is hung about the neck of the piblgeF» wlltf 
empties it, as often as it is fall, into a basketi The usu^ 
practice isi to pick the trees at three dffiereM ^ages . of tlieil* 
T^pe^ss. One hundred bushels 1n the pulpi fresh from the 
tree, produce ajbout one thousand pounds weight oF iiierdussh 
tiJble c6!Iee. 

There are two meJiasods employed kit drying or curing ^ 
eoficje-bean. The fost is, to spread out -tiie &esh coflee id the 
itih, in layers of about five ihdhes in depths <m a sldpiegf 
tefriu, or platfown ofbdards, widi the pulp on the berry; 
Xfi^Hdr, ih'a'few days, ftnments anddisofeat^ itself in a stroog, 
aeSdukms moisture; and the qoflfec is left in this state, cmtilit 
fe perfectly tiry, vA&th, wheii the weaAcr is fevoun^le, tekefr 
{dacch'hi abdttt thi«ef ' weekt. ■ ■ The hosk* vke afterwards ' <cpa^ 
mxA iam ^''ia^'hi « ^nftd^-^niUi constructed fbr^r 
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wooden mortars. Co£ke cure4 in l;his ii»mie?^ 'i^^^wit 
pmiods>y tf?»^. bejivwj; tkmi if cured without t^ ^ujif* .- i 

Tte olher liwdied of itw^ the ceflfee^l«s«i !«• te^JwaOF© 
(he palp irttmcdiaHeJy,) wfcen it cxno« &om ihe irecu This ii 
iSt^txd^ hy meAns of a gsindiBg-milL coooi^ng of » homonj^ 
fluted jiolJer^ahottitQighleen inches ioni^ atul «ight mdh0» i» 
diameter. This roller is turned by a crank, or handle, and 
acts against a moveable breast-board, which being fitted close 
to the grooves of the rollo-, prevents the berries from passing 
whole. The mill is fed by a sloping trough, and the aperture 
of the trough from which the berries drop into the mill, is 
regulated by a vertical slidpig board. By this simple machine, 
a Negro will pulp a bushel in a minute. The pulp and the 
bean (in its parchment skin) fall promiscuously together. The 
whole is then washed in wire sieves, to separate the pulp frem 
the seeds; and these are immediately spread open to the sun 
to dry. There is another method of airing the cofiee by stoves; 
but this method requiring an extensive apparatus, and impart- 
ing, in some degree, a disagreeable taste and smell to the 
berry, is seldom employed. It is, perhaps, difficult to deter- 
mine, which of the two former methods of curing the coffise- 
bean, is to be preferred. The first generally produces the best 
flavoured coffbe ; but the second method, being more expedi<^ 
tious, and consequently more profitable, is most frequently 
employed. 

Cofiee is now much cultivated in Jamaica, and forms no 
inconsiderable portion of its political strength, as well as of its 
wealth and commerce. G>fiee->plantations are generally situ- * 
ated in the hilly regions, of which nearly two thirds of the 
island consist, and which are from their nature and situation, 
unfit for sugar-plantations* They are also more conducive to 
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fobriety and industry, and consequently teod more to the 
increase of the whites, than any other of the stapk commodi- 
ties of the island. Small capitals can also be employed in the 
cultivation of this commodity; while the average profits are 
more considerable in proportion to the capital employed ; and 
the produce of it is more equal and certain, than that which 
arises from the cultivation of any plant in the new world. 
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SECTION m. 



COTTON. 



Cotton is also a staple commodity of Jamaica. This valu> 
able v^table wool grows spontaneously in all the tropical- 
regions of Asia, Africa, and America, and aficmls to man aa 
agreeable and a healthful covering. The cotton-wool which- 
is manufactured into cloth* consists of two distinct kinds, 
called by the planter, green-seed cotton, and shrub-cotton. 
The former, on account of the difficulty of ^piarating the woot 
from the seed, which can only be done by Ae hand, is sa 
troublesome and expensive, that it is seldom cultivated, and 
little attended to. The shrub-cotton is in appearance not 
unlike ah European Corinthian bush, and may be divided wXx> 
severe varieties, aHof winch, however, nearly resembk eaph 
other. The flowers are composed of five large yellow leaves^ 
each stained at the bottom with a purple spot. They are 
beautiful, but devoid of fragrance. The pistil is strong and 
large, surrounded at and near the top, with a yellow farinace- 
ous dust, which, when ripe, falls into the matrix of the {HStiL 
This is likewise surrounded, when the petals of the flower 
drop, with a capsular pod, supported by\t]iiree triangular g^en 
leaves, deeply jagged at their ends. The incktsed opens, when 
ripe, into three or four partitions, discovering the cotton in as>' 
many white locks, as there are partitions in the pod. In the 
locks are interspersed the seeds, which are omnmonly small and 
black.. 
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The mode of culture is the same with all the species of this 
plant; and there is this advantage in all of them, that they will 
flourish in the driest and most rocky soils, provided such lands 
have not been exhausted by former cultivation. Dryness both 
of the soil and atmosf^ere is indeed essentially necessary in all 
its stages; for if the land be moist, the plant expends itself in 
branches and leaves; and if the rains are heavy, either when 
the plant is in blossom, or when the pods are beginning to 
unfolds the crop is lost. ^ ' ' . ' '^ 

The plant is raised from the seed, the land requiiiog ho 
other preparation, than to be cleamd of its hative' iiicumbi^^ 
ces. The season for putting the seed in the ground is from 
May to September, both n^mtiis . inclusive. This is usually 
done in ranks or rows, leaving a space between eadi of six: or 
eight feet, the holes in eadi row being conmionly foul* feet 
apart Eight or ten seeds are put into each hole, as sbnie of 
them are often devoured by a grub, or worm> and pdicrs rot 
in the ground. The- young sprouts make their appearance in 
about a fortnight after planting; but^ they are of a slow growth 
for the first six weeks;, at which peri6d, it is nece^saryto ckan 
the ground, and draw the ^penmmeraty plants, leap^ing two 
or three of the strongest only in each hole* Qiae piaht W0ul4 
be sufficient to leave, .if there were a certainty of its coming to 
maturity, but many of the tender sprouts ftre devoured by 
the grub. At the age of three or four months^ the plants are 
cleaned a second time, and bodi the stem andbrancha pruned* 
or, as it is called tapped; an inch» or more« if the plants aiK 
luxuriant, being broken off from the end of each shocA; which 
is done, in order to make the stems throw out a greater num- 
ber of lateral branches. This opefatkjn, if the growth be over- 
luxuriant, is sometimes performed 4 cecond, and even a third 
time. 
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At the end of five months, the plant begins to blossom, and 
put forth its beautiful yellow flowers, and, in two months 
more, the pod is formed. From the seventh to the tenth 
month, the pods ripen in succession; when they burst open in 
three partitions, displaying their white and glossy down. The 
wool is now gathered, the seeds being enveloped in it, from 
which, they are afterwards separated by a machine, somewhat 
resembling a turner's lathe. It is called a gin, and is composed 
of two small rollers, placed close and'paralfel to each other in 
a frame, and turned in o{^x>site directions, by diflPerttit wheels^ 
which are -moved by the feet. The cotton being put by the 
band, close to these rollecs^ a& ^y move roUnd, readily passes 
between them,. leaving bdiind the soeds, which ar^ too krgc 
for the mterspaoe. The wool is afterwards hand-picked, that 
it Jnay be properly cLemaed of decayed leaves, broken seeds* 
and wool thit has been stained and damaged vti the pod: It is 
tiben packed into bags, containing about two hundred pounds 
weight each, and in this state, is sent to mariict. 
: The profits arising from tbe culture of this plant are, upott 
VI ayeragp> considerable ; but they are precarious. The planter 
is frequently, deceived in his expectations. In tl» first stage 
of its .cultivation, it is attacked by the grub ; it is devoured by 
caterpillars in the second ; it is sometimes Mritfiered by the blast; 
.aad rains freqtiently destroy it, bol^in the blossom and the pod. 

PHtntaticHis of cotton ought to be encouraged both by 
Jlunaiea and the mother country, not only on account of the 
great demand for this raw material in the British manufactures, 
but as they, necessarily produte an increased proportion of 
white settlers, the only source (it cannot be too. often repeated) 
of politicals security to- the island; and as they increase the 
numbers of men, possessed of small independant fortunes,, the 
,most valuable cl^ss, of individuals in every society. 

U2 
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SECTION IV. 
INDIGO. 

The plant which yields the valuable commodity caJFcd 
indigo^ springs spontaneously in all the West India islands. 
Althcmgh it grows in the most barren spots, yet a rich and 
warm season accelerates its growth, and renders it more luxu* 
riant. The following is the mode of its cultivation* The 
land being properly cleared, is hoed into small trenches of two 
or three inches in depth, and twelve or fourteen inches asunder; 
in the bottom of which the seeds are strewed by the hand, and 
covered ligtely with mould; but as the plants shoot, the field 
must be frequently weeded, and kept constantly clean, until 
they rise, and spread sufficiently to cover the ground. A 
bushel of seed is sufficient for four or five acres of land. The best 
season for planting indigo is the month of March. In Jamaica, 
the planters have frequently four cuttings in the year, from 
the same roots. But it is a curious fact, that the planter is 
obliged to change the soil every year, on account ci a grub, 
which becomes a fly, and preys on the leaves, and never foils 
to blast the crop of the second year, upon the same lands. In 
new lands, the annual produce of this plant in Jamaica, 
will amount to three hundred pounds weight per acre of the 
second quality. 

The process for obtaining the dye is generally conducted in 
two cisterns, which are placed like two steps, the one ascending 
to the other. The highest, which is also the longest, is called 
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the sUiper^ and is about sixteen feet square^ and two feet and a 
half in depth. There is an aperture in the bottom of this 
cistern, through which the fluid passes into the second, which 
is called the battery j and is about twelve feet square, and four 
and a half deep. Cisterns of these dimensions are used for 
. about seven acres of the plant ; but if stone-work cannot easily 
be erected for want of materials, vats of strong timber, well 
secured from leakage, answer the same purpose. 

The plants, when ripe, are cut with sickles, a few inches 
above the root, and then placed by strata in the ste^tr, until 
it is about three parts full. They are then strongly pressed 
down by boards and planks, which are wedged or loaded^ to 
prevent the plants from buoying up ; and as much water is 
admitted as the wood will imbibe, until it is covered four or 
five inches deep; and in this state it is left to ferment, until 
the pulp is extracted; but the utmost attention and the nicest 
management are now required; for, if the fluid be drawn ofi^ 
too soon, much of the pulp is left behind ; and if the fermen- 
tation be too Jong continued, the tender tops of the weeds 
occasion putrefaction, in consequence of which, all the dy€ is 
destroyed. 

To obtain an accurate knowledge, therefore, of the proper 
degree of fermentation, has hitherto been the grand desideratum 
of the cultivator; as, on this knowledge, die whole success of 
the culture of indigo depends. Various methods have been ^ 
employed for this purpose; the most useful of which seems 
to be that of judging of the proper degree of fermentation; by 
means of the colour and smell of the liquor contained in the 
steeper. The tincture, after being properly fermented in the 
steeper, is discharged into the battery, and is there agitated 
and chumed, until the dye begin to granulate, or float in 
little flakes on the water, Tfeis Was formerly done in Jamaica^ 
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With the hand, by means of paddles ; but far niorc corivenieiit 
machines are now constructed, in which the levers are worked 
by a cog-wheel, and kept in motion by a horse or mule. 
When the fluid has, by such means, been well churned for 
the space of fifteen or twenty minutes, and being tried in a cup 
or pkte, appears curdled, or coagulated, a strong impregnation 
of lifMvxUer is gradually added^ hot only to promote a sepa- 
ration, but likewise to fix the colour, and preserve it from 
putrefaction. '^ But the jJanters," Dr. Brown observes, " must 
*^ carefully distinguiiih the difiereht stages of this part of the 
** operation, and also attentively examine the appearance and 
** colour, as the work advances, for the grain passes gradually 
** frcmi a greenish to a fine purple, which is the proper colour 
^ when the liquor is sufficiently worked; too small a degree 
** of agitation leaving tlw* indigo green and Coarse, while 
** too vigorous kn action brings it to be almost black." 

The Kquor being properly and sufficiently worked, and the 
pulp granulated, it is left undisturbed, until the flakes settle at 
the bottxHn, when the incumbent water is drawn off, and the 
indigo distributed into small linen bags to drain, after which, 
it is carefully put into little square boxes, or moulds, and 
suffered to dry gradually in the shade. In this manner is the 
manufacture finished. 
' When we consider the nature of this plant, which suits 

itself to every soil, and from which four cuttings are produced 
in the year; if we further take into account, the high value of, 
and the great demand for, the commodity; if we calculate the 
cheapness of the buildings, aj^ratus, and labour, required 
for its production, and the consequent smallness of capital 
necessary for its commencen^nt, we will not be surprised at 
the accounts of the splendour and opulence of the first indigo 
planters. Allowing the produce of an acre to be three hundred 
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pounds weight, and to amount to only four shillings sterling 
per pound, the gross profits of twenty acres will be twelve 
hundred pounds, produced by the labour of only sixteen 
Negroes, and on a capital. of land and buildings, so compara^ 
tively small, as scarcely to deserve consideration. 

G>nsidering these facts, oi\e would be apt to conclude, that 

every man of prudence and enterprize in Jamaica, would 

carefully attend to the cultivation of this precious plant. But 

whatever the causes may have beeii^ <»i:tairi it i$, that.viany. 

attenipts to cultivate this plant ha,ye latejy been, jnade, by men 

poc^essed both of foresight and industry,^ not one^ of which 

has beeni ii^ |;he smallest degree, succesfiiful . Disappoifitment 

attended them in every stage of their progress. At one time, 

tiie fermentation was too ktog continued; at another, the 

liquor was drawn oflF too soon : Now the. pulp was oot duly 

granulated; and now, it. was worked too much. To these 

inconveniences, for which practice would no doubt have found 

remedies, were added others erf a n)uch more importaftt nature^ 

the ravages of the worm, the failure of the, seasons, and the 

mortality of the Negroes, from the vapcmr of the fenpaented 

liquor. Indigo, therefore, is now very little cultivated m 

Jamaica, and, in all probability, will never again becpinie a 

staple commodity. This fact furnishes tbe government of the 

mother country with a very important lesson j and points out 

the impolicy and the danger of exacting exorbitgnt [duties on 

the importation gf any useful article. ^ — ^ 
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SECTION V. 



COCOA, 



CyOCOA, or the chocolate-nut^ is a native of the great continent 
of South America^ from whence it was conveyed to St. Do- 
mingo and Jamaica* This fruit was not only used by the 
simple native of South America for the purposes of food and 
nourishment^ but was also employed as a circulating medium 
in their commerce, one hundred and fifty of the nuts being 
nearly of the same value with a rial among the Spaniards. 
•* From this circumstance/' siys Mr. Edwards, yf^iiii gre(U Hnir 
piiciiy of hearty " it seems probable, that if the ancient inhabi- 
" tants of South America were emigrants from Europe or Asia, 
'* they must have detached themselves at an early period, 
** before metals were converted into coins, or from some 
*• society which had made but moderate advances in civiliza* 
•* tion.*' — ^The cocoa nut still forms a considerable article rf 
commerce among the Spaniards, who cultivate it with great 
success. Blome, who published a short account of Jamaica in 
the year 1672, informs us, that there existed at that time, about 
sixty cocoa walks, (or plantations,} and that many more were 
planting.* At present, there is not a single cocoa plantation 
throughout the island, on which account, it will be less neces* 
sary to describe the mode of its cultivation. A few scattered 
trees here and there, which still, however, add to the beauty 

♦ See Note (o.J 
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of the landscape^ are the sole remains of those flourishing and 
beauteous groves which were once the pride and boast of the 
country. " They have withered/' says Mr. Edwards, ** with 
** the indigo-manufactory, under the heavy hand of ministerial 
^ exaction. The excise on cocoa, when made into cakes, rose 
*^ to no less than twelve pounds twelve shillings ptr hundred 
" weighty exclusive of eleven shillings and efeven-pence half- 
** penny, paid at the customrhouse, amounting to upwards of 
^ four bundred and eighty pounds per cent, on its marketable 
** value/' These are curious and important facts in the history 
of colonial legislation, and afford the most useful lessons to the 
cabinet of St. James's* ' May our rulers learn wisdom from 
experience! 
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SECTION V^. 

GINGER. : 

CtINGER wias intfxxlac^d into the new world by the 2^. 
niafds from the East Indies, and being very easily cultivated, 
was soon raised in great quinti^es; no less than twenty-two 
thousand and fifty-three Aamfori twrf^Ajf having been expcnted 
by them to Old Spain during the year 1547. This aronratic 
vegetable is distinguished into two kinds, white and black; ^ut 
the difference of the two arises merely from the modes of curing 
them; the former being rendered fit for preservation by means 
of boiling water, the latter by insolation; and as it is found 
necessary to select the fairest and soundest roots for exposure 
to the sun, white is commonly one-third dearer in the market 
than black ginger. * 

In the cultivation of this root, no greater skill or care is 
required, than in the growing of potatoes in Great Britiaiii, 
and it is planted nearly in the same manner; but it is fit for 
digging only once in the y^ar, unless for the pirpose of pre- 
serving it in syrup, in which case, it must be taken up at die 
end of three or four months, while its fibres are tender and 
full of sap. Ginger thus prepared, is an excellent sweetmeat, 
and is so well known, as to render any descriptioa o( it un- 
necessary. 
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SECTION VIL 



ARNATTO. 



AjRI^ATTO is an- mdigenous shrub, which rises to the hdght 
of seven or eight feet, ^ttducing oblong hairy. pods, somewhat 
lesemblin^ those of a cheanut. Within these, there are gene- 
rally thirty or fcMty irregularly figured seeds, which are enve- 
loped in a pulp of a bright red colour, and a fragrant smell, in 
appearance like that $(»t of paint called red lead» when mixed 
up with oil; and as paint, it was used by some tribes of the 
Indians; in the same manner, as wood was by the ancient 
Britons. All the jn-oduce of this plant which is at present 
exported from Jamaica, is gathered from the trees which grow 
spontaneously. The method of extracting the pulp and pre- 
paring it for sale, is, tl^t c^ boiling the seeds in clear water, 
till they are perfectly extricated; after which, the seeds, are 
taken out, and the water left undisturbed, for the pulp to sub> 
side. It is then drawn c^, and the sediment distributed into 
dballow vessels, and dried gradually in the shade. 

Aniatto, thus prepared, is mixed by the Spanish Americans 
with their chocolate, to which it gives, in their opinion, an 
elegant tincture, a^d great medicinal virtue. They suppose, 
that it acts as a stomachic, and febrifuge. The pfincipal con- 
sumption of this article depends upon painters and dyers. It 
is sometimes used by the Dutch farmers to give a richness of 

X2 
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colour to their butter; and small quantities zre said to be 
employed in the same manner in Elnglish dairies. But this 
commodity is an object of no great commercial importance, 
and the demand for it is not sufficient^ to excite much attention 
to its cultivation* 
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s&onoN vni. 

PIMENTO. 

MrUAEHTO, or aUsfwe* i& one of the most elegant pnxlucfciiMis 
in nature, rivalling the most valuable spices of the east, and 
OMitaming, as it vriere».the flavour and properties of many of 
them tc^dier, while, ^ th6 Same time, it forms, (as its ped- 
lar name denotes) an useful, add admirable su^titute for tli^m 
all. The pimento-trees grow spontaneously, and in great 
abundaince in toany parts of the island, but especially in the 
hilly regi(nis dT the north, tvhere they form the most delightful 
groves which the imagination of a, poet could conceive, filling 
the air with fragrance, and wafting the mo^t^d^licicHis perfumes 
in.the gale. . ; ' . 

The pimento-tree is purely a child of nature, and seems to 
mock all the labours of man, in- his end^vours to extend and 
improve its growth; not; one attempt in fifty to propagate the 
young plants, or to raise them from tho seeds, in parts of the 
country where, it is found growing spontaneously, having 
succeeded. The usual method of forming a. Aew pimento plan- 
tation (or walk) is nodiing more, than to appropriate a piece of 
land in the neighbourhood of a plantation already existing, or 
in a oountiy where the scattered tre^ are found in a native 
state,, the ^woods of .which being -cut do/wn, the trees are 
safiened tD.re^futui on theground^ tilLthey.l>eQome rotten apd 
|ierish. ki the cotii?9e of tvsfelve ropnl^, , a^ the first seasoQ, 
abundance of young pimento plmit^ .veiU} be fou^d growing 
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vigorotisly in all parts of the land, being probably produced 
from ripe berries, scattered by the birds, while the fallen trees 
afibrd them shdter and shade. At the end of two years, it 
will be proper to give the land a tht^ough cleansing, leaving 
$udi only of the pimento-trees H& have a good appearance. 
In this manner, delightful groves- will soon be formed, which* 
except during the first four or five years, will require very 
httle attention. 

*nwreH[sinot,ojpcrh^i ^n 4§ie whole! v^table cfeaticNa^ a 
tret of greater^'bdwitj- ttianHlte yotmg jMmento. Tlie tkrunk, 
which ts'cwfa i^ey isaSQuryflriiefirtfeiiicffittC shimngr^asvd.i^hogeJhec 
destitute of .Wk; rises^ tb-^ie IWsi^tc*; fifteerr op twepty feet. 
H then' IbiTuidie^^^dut' on all isHi68,'-£eing hi^riantfy' cbdied 
with leavesof a <iefep'gpeefa,i'*oi!nc^tifhat like those pf^the bay* 
tree; and these ledves ere, tii tlk ibonths.'of • Juty'^ and August^ 
beaut3fufP)r- conti^tedand rttlifcved by an esoiberance of white 
floivcrs; - The ieaVefr 'jlre^^*ally >■ fragrant wiAi 'the fruit, an(^ 
yield byldi^iilati^'^dfeiicat;^ odoriferous oil, .wtiichissaid.to 
be sometimes sold in the apothecaries' shops for oil of Ic^ovd^.. ■ 
' Soaiafte^ the 'trees are in blossom, tte beiries beooaa&'fit 
for gadiering. The fnnt miist not be allowed to rbnain laag 
on the tree, as the pulp in {that case, becomes mqist and ginti* 
nous, aoad is, witJi difficulty cured; acndwbendry,.it!bqc:onB» 
black and tasteless. It is impossible, however, .to prtnaent 
some of the ripe berries &om mixing with the re^t;. and^whca 
the prop^]^ica» of '4^m isf cdhsiderafale^tiie pnce.of ike coni!* 

modity is necestorily lel^semiGid- ' -- -^'- '• ■ 

'His fi^it is gathered by tl% hand; and one fabourer oa the 
tree, employed i» gadiioiag ^he- »nall bra«ches, wilLgiae 
employment to tkriee below (who are generally women simI 
•diildren) in picking. tfcfe berries; and an- industrious .picker 
;wiU €U a bag cft^ble of hol<|ii% n^ei^ty ppundr weight in a 
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day* 'I'he fruit is then spread on a terrace, and oqxMed to the 
sun for about seven days, during which time, it loses its green 
colour, and becomes of a reddish brown; and when pcrfiecdy 
dry, it is fit for the market. < - . 

The returns from a pimento-walk, in a favourable season, 
are prodigious. A single tree has been known to yield one 
hundred and fifty pounds of the r^ friiif. Which is wttki^red 
wttght of the dried sprcfe,'thier^ beings conimonly a loss inVerght 
of one third in curing; but piinento, . like liiany others oPthe 
minor productionsof the new itvorld, i*s ejtceecfihgly unobrcyn; 
and, perhaps a ^ery pfenteo^ crop occurs' Init once in Hvc 
years. But this is also less cultivated now than formerly; "^the 
planter finding it more advantageous to turn his attention to 
the cultivation of sugar, for which purpose, many beautiful 
pimento-walks hive been cut down. 

Thus a conci^ account has been given' Of the appeanmces, '' 
nature, growth, and maniifacture of those natural producticxil 
of Jamaica, which are at present the staple articles of her com> 

. meroe ; which, for Dnqre than a century, -have been Ae chief 
sources of her opulence; which have enriched the mother 
country, and raised the inhabitoiit^ to an unexampled hei^t 
of colonial prosperity. We shall now therefore turn our 

'attention to the situation, -treatment, tntoners^ and disposition 
of die Negroes, atid shall oflfer a (bvf observations ob the pro- 
priety of a gradual mehoratibn of their condition ^-^ subject 
of the utmost importance to the security of the white inhabi- 
tants, the interest of the planter, the pro^rity of the inland, 
•sd the wcaldi ind honour of the aiotbeccwuitry. 

1" 'T ; ■ ■■ ! . ; ■. . ■ ■ ' ■•.••'•.. • " I- 
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CHAPTER V. 



Qr^in of the Nigra RMe^^lmeryin Africa — Cwimememmt of 
the Slave-TraJa — Cofisefumces- of it. on the Morals of the Afri^ 
cam-^D^erent Dispasiticns of varums Nations- of AfneOy- 
distoverable in the. Qmduetrond Tender of the Slaves — Passions 
of the Negroes — Consequences of Slavery mth Rejpect to thtar 

• Bisjhsitwns — Their Benevolence — Filial Afectionr^Loquaaty — 
Jjfi^ of Pleasure — Various Amusentents — ReHgioUs SeMiments^ 

' ^Superstitions-^Obeah — Natural Genius and Comprehension.'-^ 
SlavC'Tfade of England— How carried on-^^-Slave^kips—Situiition 
of the Negroes at Sea — Manner of Sale at Jamaica — TreatmeM 

, of the Slaves on Estates— ^Their Work-^Food— ^loathing — 
Houses. -^Arguments for the Slave-Trade considered-^-Injustice 
of it — Inhumanity-^ImpoUty — Immediate AboUtipn of it con^ 

• sidered — Equally just and desirable — Consequences . of it-^ 
Employment of popr. but industrious Emigrants from Scotland 

' and Ireland proposed-^rGreat Advantages likely to result from 
it.-T'-Melioration of the Condition of the Slaves recommended — ' 
Giving them Education— A stated Quantity of Labour— Making 

. theifir Evidence legal in a Court of Jmtice— Suffering them^ tfi 
acquire property — Attention to their Morals — DiscourOfgement of 

^ Polygamy.— Beneficial Ejects (f these Measures. ,- \ 

Whether Ifcgnoes are Afe dcscendaits of the^great pamiit 
of mankind, is a question which ha$ been long and unsiKxess- 
fully agitated among philosophers. By some, it has been^ 
with considerable ingenuity argued> that the change of colour 
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Vk.mdnl^ acQimci|iifiHe of tfas heat of climalcv expoeore to 
tfaesitn, aiaJiMitltwhtion todcHmlirirss. M^hetfaer tlx operdtticNi 
of these caa^ cbuld^ doling a long successtod of ages, diuige 
tibe cdour of die.dEiii»'is a question, which, frotn the want of 
eicperienoe, it will; be im^xMsible ever to decide. Bu^ -when ' 
to ihc diffasenoe of- lim coknir of the l^gix^ we add, tho 
peculiar shape of his ^cuU, tha flatncBS of his nose, tint unifixai 
dndtness of his. lip, the size, cobur, and regularity of his 
toedi^ ihc ai^earance and quality of his h^, the natiune of fait 
skin, and thcf structure. of his Iknbs, tfaexe aeem to he, in tike 
opiAkiii of.lnaoy .phiibsof^iers, imurmountahle difficulties in^snp* 
pofiingy thathe descended from tfaesameparent with the noethern , 
Euxajpeaoi^ But this invest^ation leads to no practical oo^i^lur 
sion* and is only useful in exercising those thinking facuilieaitjf 
dbe {^losopher, which, when properly directed; add uaefuUy 
«p{^ied, . are calculatied to confer upon maiikind, the aomt 
impGdrtant benefits* 

Slavery is peculiarly coi^^ial, and seem^ eveii to be ' 
nalural, to the inhabitants of warm climates. Man, untutored* 
thoul^ pOMie8sed..of superior faculties to the other aninols of 
the creiriion, is, like them, the slave of circumstances, atid 
yields, without reflection, to the necessities of his situation. 
In tropical regions, the necessaries of Ufe are so easily procured, 
frequently Sftringing sptotanebusly, and protection firom the 
jficlcsnencies of Heaven are so little required, and so easily 
atUtined, th^.the energies of the human mind being nev<r 
edited, %vt sufiered to remain in eternal slumber. Of this 
situation, sl<;Kdi.is s^ natural, -almost a necessary, coBsequenoe; 
4Mid, in<fe>knae beitig the parent of weakness, fiubrnKs^^m'to 
injustiQe abid violence, without murmur, reflecdon, or resent- 
jost^nt, .genci'ally -^ttkes plate. As no efF^t is ever o^tved 
,wi^ioutan a49^a0e<;jtufie, the ^reviUenoQ j»f ^very ilbnH^j^KHxt 
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the wedi^, ^bat eipecially in titipiad iigiiifii) is undikilstBdl^ 
prbidiiocd by Bodle powez^ iad bctgaMnneiy tqaerathig. xaaaam 
of whk:h» those jnst mentkined siie;pn>baUI^ die dM6 

Skveiy, has,, in kll agesir esistwd in Africa. Tbe £ataf»Bi 
traffic in Aftican^vcs, -which has abaufy pradukiedy and-viil 
oettmAy. pvodnop extzaorcliaaijy conaiNpMnoesv asttnt fittt l» 
fasire oenuneooed in. die year 14i2 of. die Ouittian Bin; ibi» 
dtony GonsaJBs, iui e u tei|>i iz ing Rntuguese aaingatoe bid; 
tetfo years previous to tfatt. penod^ seised aoone Moors^inear 
Gape Bfojador^i wfaom he\«as 4ttdcred>by his prinoe tbconva^ 
bfHrk to Alxica. He Iandodthem4tta{daoecaUad JSod(i'(>ni) 
and jpecciyed in e j ui w uig e , - atpaantity of goId>dtttt» and ton 
Nt^roes* widi whom be netucned'to Lisbon. Hussocoesa 
enflouzaged odaers to engagein a traffic ^ so -prpfitaUe^ioid a 
t^ie y««-1461« the. Portuguese founded a setdcmentj atidiiaik 
«4brt en the Gold Coast; and a short time afterwards, aapt|ier 
\mB built at Ai;gum, and a third at Loanga St. l^aid's, tn die 
coaat of Angola. The- Portuguese secnaihed almott e3(du8i«dy 
in possesion of this trade, till the discovery of die new wmtid 
fay Ccdumbtts, wrben/in consequence of 4iie inhuman bfttcbenes 
' of .the incrffensive and>uQo&nding Indians by the SpaMiasds, a 
snpi^y of inhabiixnts was absohitely necessary, for the ct^re . 
and preservation of their new postessiOA6. 

The origin of the African trade inskves, to the West Indiei^ 
i$ attributed by some historians to a very honoiAaUe causes 
According to them, die. active benevolence aS ■ Las t^asasi • 
which was, in dad age, % phenomenon amohg tbii- Spaniatds* 
Jed imp. txst propose this traffic asa nieafllird,' wbidi ^/if&aiA 
rfthevQ: the haptess natives cf die new world frcmi diat boiJ> tft 
which diey were totally um^ual, and which teiuiedso modi 
to their destruction, ' However diis may be," it is -sureJf Mt 
uttebitfit»bldi«D believe, that die Spaniards^ were -so iMt tb 
every sense of jusdce, and dead to every feeling of htunanity. 
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ik&^^hat^kiaotjaim.Sct\^Kig:<maintert^ .diey neverwAbkl 
hawfeiOBgageiliarilbis dfe^dftil ^tinffic* . But frnm the depdpuhii. 
tumoi tbBMCvr!¥mrl)d, pit)diicbd.b|r<c]pK«]«ctor, ambition, erut' 
1^, and fiw^Uicistii laf-'dtrae jJigt o ieto d fbttoweiis of: Jesus, 
(i2lanjCoiidbct>Ii0Mr oppeflhfe Jiio.tb^ o&him, <«diotii they afiected 
fe9. ataef) ^46Btmn slavertiaik. sooM/bednBe daiifeidesabkrt 
fisnr we. fladi^ iImE so easly as itlK'ydM- 15X7, dn^ Empemr . 
Clitftef Vt fKiateol siiafeeaAiit&aDmifeGiEsnDeieJitei^^ to'sup^ 
ply the- Islmtift -<tf Se;i Bptnic^, |iunaiaa^ Cubd, • and Fbrto 
Bii»> with fiMtr tiiousaad afannea 9ni»iallyi Tlii& triffic wiis 
aftecwatdd epn^iged iii.fay:tltt Fiiench, BngUdi, and other mmi^ 
time, inwenii of J&iirape; and ban, ever sbuoe, been caaUMdS^ 
ttrnodoikbyaotue, or attrof iJRieiiatioinfc And tt>.4atiiiaA^ 
eocMK; ivias jjustrade carried oav diat, in the .year }7^-^ above 
ievanlyt^btir tft i wwa p rl . d&vn ^beaidet. immense number^ seat 
t». Miostecoc^ fiurbcty, Tttrkie^, Bersia .add Gos^ :^e i mtingv 
ini^ to one Jiundicd and fifty tbonaand) rweie;ai«QaaUy mii . 
potted into) Ike West Indies, by the fingfish, French, DuteH 
RMilKiguete^ aiid OsiuBh> . :. . ^.'. .ij 

.13m. guonuiinaiannaal' soiiiuy; nuMt oert^iily jdecmsje ^dift' 
f W tTfbilinir e£ jlifrica* as^ a. gtoHt fH 3opcfltk» -of die iieffoii 
m pj W i ted , ■ ^onsbta ■ of males, and a still gaeater ptojporiidtk of 
ycMofeg inhaltttadts. These adould isup{dbs are derived' fhmi 
vanoHs mmobi: Wbty- ic— lis t >oF Jlfeghxis; bdim. m aiaVaf« 
fwfamm d dttlyife, captives. in war. iindJ6ree'persoiis,.laidfl^ 
fbd by :tli^;vilIatny.of,tihe black and white agents or factMii 
^Xliis W daialis* pdtbbffi, of all ^the least considbrahfer» and as 
faL.kBti.pninaBivm aoiv,.tha9 it was at^stsne former periodiii 
Aittit.ca(Qab<tb[fcdeni8d> distin tiie.pro8totb sttitt ti 

Afr^aabdierery emsteajoe of 8u^a:iradb iisuffidentioioiciiefli 
iwttiinierabfe insti^nais»;>aH'itfae,btle£nl pteooBS* ^trnttOfpaoiaaat 
ilwr iM»tlMim£kahd fr<g^fft«i l iinrfl^^frr f of »» ^«t*rr aBHMrfianUj i 
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' Ocmceming die injustice awi mhumamty <tf a indfe, 
which renders one man the siaVe of his Itfodier^ iktatc cwti 
scarcely be two opinions; but/ though this trade cannot be too 
severely reprobated, and ou^ nndbubtecfiy to be stigmatized 
Witk the ex:«xation of all civilizied nations, arid abolish6d*by 
every enlightened gpvemmehti yet bo 'man possessed of tlic 
smallest degree of cawlour will blame Ae pbniJers of Jamaica, 
or of any other island in the West 'bidtes, for keeping possesftc^ 
of slaves, which were purchased by their foceib^rs, under 
the sanction of the existing govelrnment, and wi^ch afe ^uiohV 
become the only tneans of tteir subs^tence. An aboittkm of 
the African slave-trade is a n^asitre, winch, for^ ivoMns afiar^ 
, wards to be mentioned, is eqiiall^r cbnswiant to justke and to 
good pbUcy ; but an inimiediate onancipatfon of the ^ves 
would not only be prodiictiv^ of the most fngfatful txmse^ 
quences, but would, in the first instance, be an act of the most 
flagrant injustice to their present proprietors, if diis ihedlsurc 
be ever seriously thoiij|fat is>fi'it muk be attempted^gmdxmtty^ 
and executed with the utmost caution; wfatl^ 'JAm JGoM'^tefi^'te 
diis great path of justice! and j^ilanthropy, nmst nscessariy^ be 
die payment of the vahie oi the slaves^ out of die ikitional ptsmtp 
to their present masters. The "slave-trade is oertamly iinjffit^ 
and, in die present state of 'the West India istfaoids^ limpotinr : 
Bat kt not national philanthropy commence with iny^ ^ 

The slaves imported from Africa are natives of in inanense 
cootment^ extending two thousand miles from north to soutl^ 
mad six hiin(h^ from east to west, inhabited by vaitous na- 
^cMBi 4ifl^ing widely from each other> not only in civiUzatioii^ 
nligkni, manners and customs; but even in the size, appear^ 
anoe and structure of the body. Their tempers > and diapdsi^ 
lims are 4lso extremely diflferent, according to the situatimK 
add? d b cun i rt anccs of thp tribeor natioii to which they bcfe^ig; 
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Thfc chief <tf dxse tribes »e the Mawtiwgoo, die Gold Coast 
w* Konmiantyiiat, the- £boes». the Whydahs, or Pap^ws, tlie 
Ni^oes, the Samboes* the Congoes, and the AnffA^Si some o^ 
'wkun are M^ibmetaos, while olheis are Christiaixs^ as. the 
Copliti,.aiid Abyssiaians, or Gentiles. But the great isajority 
q£ these tribes are idolatocs, worshipqping serpoits* ai>d eyeo 
i«|riiies, and eut^xlaio, Ukeall uacivili«ed nattons* .very unbe- 
c(wiing,and a>n6a?icd notiom of; the Deity. Many of these 
Kegroes enantain thc^r n^ive dispositions for a ccmsiderable 
time after dieir arrival in the, new: world, examples of which 
are often seen in the contempt of danger and enterprising spirit 
of the KorcKnaatyqs, the efifeminacy of the Cargoes, the cun-* 
nii^: of daie Samboes, ;and the mild, but high-spirited despon- 
dency of the £boes> which often leads them to the ci^nmidsiiEM^ 
of suicide. . 

:. 3ut after they l»ive resided a ijew years in theisJUnd* thetf 
jdnraoters, from iipitation, .and external circumstances, are all 
fonned in. one common mould. Even the most hig^H^nritod ' 
ipd 'eoknageoua Negr j> becomes, after remaining a kw years in 
fiiayny, onning,. cowardly* and jn a certain.degree, miilevo. 
iaoiki and, indeed, a debtBemeiitof.aU the mental facultief> 
«iid'^ destruction of every honquiable principle, seem to be 
Iheaiever-juliiig cosoBequences of slavery*. The general dispo* 
«itkxi^ef the Negroes, ia .^usaica, therefixe (but to which theqe 

* This tentimeot is beautifully expressed by tbe pbilosopMc poet of the Greeks, 

•• The day in which Jupiter makes Man a slave, he'takes away Half his virttic-** 

-■ * • - * •:.•.. . . .. / 

Or^ accordipg, to the eloquent panyphiase of Mr. Popcv. 

• * ' ■ " '^-r :: : ' . . .. , ,;j 

.... . " iove fixed it certain^ that, whatever day 

••MakciMana8lave,tak»niatfhi«WQi^^ ' "''"^ 
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«ne teaSly/ fnaof QHo^rtkiils). tiwj ssfeiy lie ^asMiteil ifid. be 
liiievtili, laay, and dttsimulatibg. When ask^d a qnestuMa faf 
a white person, <liey seldom; if tli^y canavoidft, g^ adnnect 
amwer; atid whatever dxy can steal from ^ikal/^,.(or white 
man,) is appropriated to their own ose with as much coolaeis, 
add petliaps more {Measure, tibon ii H was ass^ed- tkeaat by 
law. Their laziness is not to be wondered Mt, whim vfficone^ 
der, that they have no stiitmlus to eacertieii but fiaac; whichi 
as it cannot always operaDe^ produoes only anidiim and pvtial 
efifort^ and diese too, geaeiaUy, tinder, the eyt oE their mas^ 
tens. 

Ail the passions of the Neglta^ hoih 4t&^e|ttte and tte bois« 
terous, are strong. From whatever causes this ciiapumst;mce 
originates, whether from the pecuhaiity of his consdfiutioQ^ dit 
nature of his education, or the heat of the climate, t&e Jwtii 
jcertainly curious, as, even among men the-nkii^ uncivilized, a 
state of slavery bending the spirit, tends powerful^ to anot 
out the more violent passicHis. His res^atment, when bajpmstA ' 
by a fellow-slave, is never gratified, unle^ by the Auflfciiiy 
en- blood of his enemy. His aeng^> thoii^h mnwwmlaTyt is 
boisterous, and hurries him on to the most cruel andboibamui 
actidns. When he acquires poweir over his feUolr<.slaveB,.ht 
ex^cises it, lake all petty tyrants, in the most odix»is> manuer: 
To use power with modfti^tion^ indeed, is pnljr the efaaiiaD- 
teristic of great minds, few of which, alas! are to be foand 
among mankind, and fewer still among slaves. His treatment 
of the lower animals belonging to his master, .displays the cm. 
elty €^ his disposition, and evinces the most brutal and untlunk* 
ing barbarity. Such is the hide(Mis part of the portrait of this 
untutored savage. But on a minute investigation of his dm- 
racter, several shades and liiies relieve the general colouring Of 
die picture. His filial reverenfce and action deserve the 
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Iil|he9t cd&itilKiidttions, and tre Vf<adtyo(kmtall6cm ; his iiespect 
ISbr ikttigtd is ebbstCant and uadfected) hit compassion for the 
unfortunate is generous; his benevolence is often active; and 
his bve is tender but ardent. His joy, like that of all unthink- 
ing men, is easily excited, and bc^teraus; and iJKMigh some- 
times oppress, and even in this humane and eniEghtened age, 
too 6fteh cruelly treated, he ftequently displays an equanimity, 
in sufl^ring, equal, if not supetior, to philosophic fortitude, 
or chaistiari resignation. 

The never-laiKng respect of the Negroes for old age is a trait 
of their character, which cannot be sufficiently admired. In 
addressing such df^ tt^ir fdlow-servants as iire considerably- 
advanced in years, Ihey always priftfix to their names the ap- 
p^ti6n of ta and ma, wluch signify JatAer and mother, by ' 
which appellations, they express the sendmehts, not only of 
fflSal revenaice, Ibiitof esteem and fondness. Nor is this rqgard 
confbied to outward ceremonies; or mere terms of respect. It 
isf^'ftwiwfcd'ori an active principle of native benevc^ence, whtdi 
isr'Ule more extraor^ary, aS it could nbi'froni &fTiori reksixa.- 
irtg, Iiave"bfen eipteted fhxna slave. Tfie whole body of 
Ifejiroes^^ ^plantatidtt yust Vk itjducdd to a deplordi>Ie state 
of wreteheiteess indeed, if,' at any time, they suffer their aged 
and ii£rm ccrnipankms, to want the taoixaaa necess^ie» of 
fifii, ofv even many of its cJomforb. Tbey seem to be actdated,^ 
on ^tHese occasions, by a kind of iiivbhintary impulse,, .oper- 
at^g'as a primitive law of nature; which iscoms to wait the 
txM dictates df reason; for among. them> it is the exsercflse of 
a common duty, w^ch e^qpetts iao a^plause^ £^ Courts na 
observatijMiv • ' • 

AnoAer characteristic of the Negroes is dieir loquacity j a 
quality which is generally possessed in the greatest degree, by 
the most unthinking piut of mankind* They are alsa ex- 
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tremely food of tnaking set speeches* whidb ate generally If^t^ 
and sometimes not ineloquent; but dbey are also ^sneraUy 
tedious, crften impertinei^ and always aboundii^ with the 
most disgusting ^;ottsm. 

Like ail rude nations, they are fond of noisy m^isic .«nd 
.dancii^. Their dances are generally conducted with iryvy^ftf 
.mirth xnd gEuuety; but at d^r inidni|^t festivals, they often 
engage in dances the most, licentious and wanton. Their music 
is rather simple and noisy than harmonious; apd indeed they 
seem to prefer a loud and long contiimcd i^Hse to the finest 
ImmicHiy, as they often pass the whole nig^t in beating on a 
bomd tmA a stick. Tlos is. one of their muskal injstruments, 
besides which, they have the banja, or merriwaog, the dundo. 
Mid tlie goombay, all of theia of African oriigin* . The baQJ» is 
an imperfect kind of violoncello, which is played t^ the fin- 
gers, and produces only a simple monotony of four not^ 

But it is impos»ble to hear this music, and remain unaffiscted 
wiEh tlM dismal melody produced ^y the N^pro, whiH sitting 
in the door of his cabin, enjoying the coodness, and del^^btiag 
in the stillness of evening, acccHopanies it with a melanchcJy 
.song, «qxrcssive of. bis feeHngs. The melody, simple as it is, 
tnoches the heart, and c«amot fail to draw tean htmx the afifec- 
tidmte, die melancholy, or the contemplative. 

Tht duddo is merely a tabor ; and the goombay is a rustic 
drum, h6ikg formed of the trunk of a hollow tree, cnie end of 
which is covered with a sheep's skin. The songs of the 
Negroes are commonly mprom^iM; and there are amoi^t them 
individuals, who resemble the im^avisatori, or extempore bards 
of Italy*. Their tunes arc generally characteristic of their 
national manners; thpse of tbe Eboes, for instance, being soft 

• See Npte ft- J 
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and soothing, of tbc Koromantyns^ heroic and martiaL But 
tlK general strain of tbeir music is melancholy, and is often 
extremely affecting. 

At their merry meetings, they have songs and ballads, 
adapted to such occasions, in which they give a full scope to a 
talent for ridicule, of which they are possessed in an uncommon 
degree ; and in which, they amuse themselves, not only at the ex* 
pense of the awkward nezih<ome Ne^o, or bucira, but also at die 
follies or foibles of their masters and mistresses. At the funerals of 
such as were respected in Hfe, they engage in a warlike dancCf 
in which they display great agility, by running, leaping, and 
jumping, accompanied with many violait, and frantic gestures 
and contortions. Here also tl^ sing funeral songs of an heroic 
mture, considering death as a welcome relca^ from the cala- 
mities of life, and as a passport to the delightful, and never* 
to-be-forgotten, scenes of their nativity ; an event, which, while 
it frees diem from bondage, restores them to the society of 
theitdear, long-lost relatives of Africa. And though them is 
m doubt, that many of the Negroes; from the kindness and 
example of the whites, become aflfected with a fear, of dissohi-» 
tidn, yet, it is a disposition by no means geaicrdl. Indeed, 
whatever tte cause may be, the inhabitants of warm climates, 
. while they are less capable of bearing hardships, and are ei^ 
less courageous, than the natives of nordiCTn n^ions, xem to 
be less ^danned by the fear of death, and less affected by a 
terror of dissolution; • 

Whatever iheir notions of religion in Africa may have beefl^ 
they, not unlike their European misters, seem to pay little 
regard to the ceremonies of any system in Jamaica. But Aey 
arc not, on that account, the less superstitious. A belfef in 
obeah, or witchcraft, is ahnost universal among them. The 
professors of this occult science, are always Africans, and 
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generally old and crafty: Hoary heads, gravity of aspect, and 
a skill in herbs, are the chief qualifications for this curious 
office. The Negroes, both Africans and Creols, (u e. diose 
born in the island) revere, consult, and fear them. To these 
oracles they resort with implicit faith on all occasions, whether 
for the cure of disorders; the obtaining reveiige for injuries 
and iftsults; the conciliation of favour; the discovery and 
punishment of the thief or adulterer; and the prediction of 
future events. The tr^de whidi these impostors carry on, ii 
extreinely lucrative, manufacturing and sellingtheir obies, for 
various circumstances, and at different prices. The deluded 
Negroes, who thoroughly beheve in their supernatural power, 
tremble ait the very sight of tire ragged bundle, the bottle, or 
the egg-shells, which are stuck in the thatch, or Inmg over the 
door of a hut, 'of upon the branch of a ]Jantain triee, to deter 
marauders. Those wiser Negroes, wIk> know^thetibsurdity of 
the general belief, like the learned in countries where anabsurd 
system oF religion is establiished, are obliged to conceal their 
sentiments, lest they should incur the terrible vengeance df the 
obeah-men, which is fulminated against all those Who coatemn 
or betray them: It is consequently extremely difficult for 
the {H-oprietor of ah estate to distinguish die obedh-professc^ 
from any other Negro on his plantation; and do infatittUed ate 
diese poor creatures, that Qiere are very few instances of Aeif 
assuming sufficieiit courage to impeach' these dingerous impa^ 
tors. With these prepossessions, they no sooner find dH Mtjiuf 
them; near the door 6f their house, or in tihe path which leads 
td it, than they give Aemselves up for lost 

When a Negro is robbed of a fowl or a hog, he immediately 
applies to the obeah-man or woman ; it is then made Jux>wn 
that obi is set for the thief; and as soon as the latter hears tiie 
dreadful news, his terrified imagination begins to woii(, and 
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v6i ttstmree is left fpr him, but in the superior skill of som$i 
more emitpent ,obeah-man in. the neighbouiiiood, who m^y 
counteract the magical operations of the other; but if no one 
can be foun(} of higher rank .and ability, or if^ after gaining 
such, an ally, he should still fancy hipiself afie<;tedj he i»-esently 
falls into a decline, under the incessant horror of impending 
calaijnities. The slightest painful sensation in the head,, thf sto- 
mach, or any other port of the body, as well as any casual loss 
or hurt confirm his s^pprehensions, and he believes himself to 
be the devoted victim of an inyisible apd irresistible s^gency. 
Sleep, appetite, and cheerfulness forsake himj his stren^ 
decays, bis disturbed itnagination is haunte4 without r^^ttt^ 
suod. his features : wear the glc¥>in of a settled despondency j 
dirt, . or any other unwhol^ome substaijce, becomes his only 
food'! hfs contrapts a morbid habit of body, and gradually 
s^nks into the grave. 

A Negro, when seized with illness, inquires of the obestb- 
jma: the cause of his sickness, whether it will prove mortal^ 
«i»l within y«h»X tiojue he .shall die or recover. The oracle 
generally alcribe^ the; distemper to the malice of some parti- 
cvhr^peaoa; but.if no hopes are given of recovery, immediatip 
despair, which no remedy c?ui remove, takes -place*. and jdeath 
is. the certain consequence. These anomalous . symptom^, 
which ,^se from causes deeply rooted in the mind, such as 
tbe terrors of oH, or poisons,, whose operations are slow, will 
baffle the skill of the ablest physician. . From, a consideration 
of tb; multitude pfocqasions which provoke the s]aves to cxti^• 
ci^ the powers of o^ against each other, and the as^nishing 
influence of superstition upon their minds i to th^ ca^uses .a 
vexy considerable portion of . t^ anni\a| mortality o^ the 
Negraes was (ormtrly attributed. . The 9H is ust|«lly composed 
«f a farrago of ototerials, most, of which are enumerated m 
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&e kw made against the practice of this art« in the year 17604 
such its, blood, feathers, parrots' beaks, dogs' teeth, alUgatom' 
teeth, broken bottles, grave-dirt, rum, and egg-shells. Severe 
examples have frequently been made of the practitioners of 
this destructive art, which, though they have rendeied it less 
Irequent, have by no means totally destroyed it. Men are not 
easily weaned by force from their habits, and least of all, from 
those which are superstiticwis. 

Thk Negroes, especially the Creols, so far from being slow 
of comprehension, are iincommonly aCute and petietrating ; 
but this observation applies chiefly to diose, who have been 
much in the company of the white inhabitants. However, 
even the labourers are far from beiiig stupid; and may, with 
propriety, destitute of religion and education as tbey arct be 
accounted the equab in mental attainments, with the great 
majority of the inhabitants of Europe. They are capable of 
strong and ardent friendship, (disinterested, it must be;) 
and they have of^ disj^ayed marks, the most unequivocal, 
of the sincerity of their attachment* A ship-mate is («e of their 
most endearing appellations ; and they who have been wafted ^ 
across the Atlantic ocean in the same vessel, ever after look 
upon each other as brethren: So nsitural is it for partners in 
misfortune, to become dear to each other! 

The slave-trade of England is at present, almost wholly con- * 
fined tx> the town of Liverpool. The merchants of this place 
have no fewer thsm one hundred and twenty-four ships, 
amounting to twenty-ei^t thousand tons, and navigated by 
upwards of six thousand seamen, which are engaged in this 
trade. The ships are provided each with a surgeoni and sail 
itom the port of Liverpool for the coast of Africa. As soon as 
they arrive at their place of destinattcm, intelligence is con- 
veyed^ to the white and black factors and diiefs, who immedi- 
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tiWy hksttn with the blacks whom tfxy faa¥e collected^ to 
receive the price of their jwoperty, and the reward of dicir 
industry* The Negroes are paid for in proporticm ta their 
size, sex, age, and health, by various articles^ such ^ run^ 
wines, clothing, hardware, fire-arms, ^npowder, &c. 
* As soon as the slave-captain receives his cargo cm board, the 
men-slaves are secured in irons, by fisistening every two men 
together, the right ankle of the one, being locked by means of 
a small iron fetter, to the left of the other; and when tnarks of 
a discontented or a turbulent disposition appear, an additional 
fetter is put upon their wrists. Women and young persons 
are generally exempted from the irons; and when the ship is 
but at sea, and no more danger is apprehended from the meo> 
the irons are usually taken off. The greater part of the cargo 
consists of young people, from sixteen to thirty years of age, 
who are lodged between decks, on clean boards, whilst the 
men and women are separated from each other by bulk-heads. 
Fresh air is admitted by means of wind-sails or ventilators. 
They have no covering, which would be in a great measure 
useless to them, both from their previous habits, and the beat 
of the tropical regions. Every morning, when tht weather 
permits, they are brought upon deck, and are not driven 
down a^n until the evening. Their apwtments are, in the 
mean time, washed, scraped, fumigated, and sprinkled with 
vinegar. The first attention paid to them in the momk^, is, 
to supply them with water to wash*their hands and faces, after 
which; they are provided with their rooming meal, wluch, 
according to the custom of Africa, consists either of Indian 
corn, of rice, or of yams. Before noon, they are also made to 
bathe regularly in salt-water; than which, notibing can be 
'more agreeable, healthful, and refreshing. 

Their dinner is varied, consisting sometimes of die food 
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^re^idy^ me(]^iQi)Cf), to which; ;;^ey hare beqn accustomed in 
Africa^ anci sppigtipies pf provisions brought from Europe 
such ^ dried beans and pease, wheat^ sbilled barley, and 
biscuit: All these are boiled 'm steam, until they become soft, 
when they are mixed with a sauce made of nieat, with fish, or 
palmroil, the latter of which is a constant and nauch relished 
article of their cookery. At each meal, they are allowed as 
great a quantity as they can eat, after which, they have a 
sufficient quantity of water, unless when the capfain is neces- 
sitated, frpm motives of prudence, to put them on a short 
9liowance. Drams are also given to them, when the weather 
is cold oi: wet; and pipes ajid tobacco, whenever they desire 
them. h\ the intervals between their meals, they are encou- 
raged to divert themselves with music and dancings for which 
purpose, such rude instruments, as are used in Africa, are 
collected before th^ir departure; They are also permitted to 
amuse themselves with games of chance, for which they are 
likewise furnished with ; implements of African invention. 
When sick, the invalids are immediately removed to the cap- 
tain's cabin, or to an hospital, built near the forecastle, where 
they are atte^jded. with all the care, both in medicine and foodj 
.of which the nature of their circumstances will admit. Indeed, 
it is a fact, that at prespnt, every scheme which can possibly 
be thought of, for the preservation of the health, cleanliness, 
and cheerfulness of the Negroes, is adopted during the voyage. 
This has diiefly taken place, since the attention of the English 
House of Gammons has been turned to the subject. For 
fomacrly^ the rapaciousness and cruelty of some captains of 
tslave-^ips were such, as almost to exceed belief, instances of 
\^anton barbarity being often committed, which were a disg^ce 
to humanity. Small ships of two hundred and forty tons 
burthen were frequently laden with five hundred and twenty 
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^aves, which wai iafFordirig sottiewhat less than ten inches of 
room to each individual ! The consequencfe of this {riexcusablc 
avarice, was frequently a loss of twenty Negroes out of cx^ery 
hundred, before they were disposed of in the Wfcst India 
market, which shows, that anxiety of riches often defeats its 
own purpose, and which displays a destruction of th^ liuinan 
species, capable of exciting in the minds of even the most 
thoughtless and unfeeling, strong emotions of indignation and 
horror* 

By an act, of the British legislature, these abuses have been, 
Ui a great degree, remedied. This law enacts, that vessels not 
exceeding twa hundred and ten tons shall not carry of mali 
slaves, exceeding four feet four inches in height, more than 
One for each ton; nor vessels of a large size, more than three 
such males for every five tons; that no slave-ships of any 
description shall' carry more than five slaves for every three 
ton^ of burthen, and when of a size greater than two hundred 
and ten tons, only one additional slave is allowed to be carried 
for evefy ton. These, and some other regulations of a similar 
nature, J^aive touch diminished the teortality of slaves during 
^he vdyage, and have, in all respects, rendered their situation 
infinitely more comfortable, than what it was formerly. 

The arrival of a slave-ship in any port of Jamaica is adver- 
tised by the agent to wlK>m die cargo is consigned, in which, 
the number of Negroes imported, the country from wh^ce 
they coupe, arid the day of their sale, are particularly mention- 
ed. The Negroes are in the mean time decked out in their 
gayest attire,— coarse baits, osnaburg frocks, and small strings 
of beads- The plantet-s and merchants who wish to become 
purchasers, attend on the day appointed; and after making a 
choice, and agre^iig for the pric*, remove the Negroes to the 
place of their destinatioft; They are then distinguished by dif- 
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ferent names, according to the will of their master; and when 
numbers of them are together, the nalme is written on a small 
ticket, and tied with a string a,bout their necks. They are, at 
the same time, furnished with a small wooden spooii, which 
forms the whole of thdr property. They are treated with 
considerable kindness by their' new proprietors, who endea- 
vour, by every means in their power, to render them con- 
tented with their situation. They are generally inoculated 
with the small, or the cow pock, matter. They, especially the* 
young, le4m the language, with cdnsiderable faciljtiy, and soon 
become active and useful. The. initials of. the proprietor's 
name are often marked upon the shoulders or bifeast of thfe. 
Negrc^ by means of a small silver brand, heated in the flame 
of spirits, with the intention of recognising him, in case of his 
becoming a run-aWay. 

On plantations, the Negi'oes are generally divided into three 
classes, called gdngs; the first of which consists of the most 
healthy and robust,, both of the males and females, whose chief 
busiiies* it is, before crop-time, to clear, hofe, and plant the 
ground; and during crop-time, to cut the canes, feed the nrilfe, 
and attend the manufacture of the sugar. It is computed, that 
of the whole body of the Negroes on a wclUconditioded planta* 
tion; there is commonly one-third of this description, exclusive 
ofdomesdcis, and tradesmen^ such as, carpenters, coopers, and 
masoto. The second gang is composed of youiig boys and 
girls, preghalit females, and convalescents, who are chiefly 
eoQ^oy^ed in weeding the canes^ arid other light work, adapted 
to their. strength and condition; and the third gang consists of 
young children, attended by a careful old woman, Who are 
employed -in jcollecting green-meat for the pigs and sheep, or, * 
in weeding the garden, and gentle exercise of thai: nature, 
xtiereiy ta pre serve them from habits of idleness. 
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The first gtog is summoned to the labours of the field a little 
before suU'-rise, by the blowing' of a conch-shell. They boring 
with them, besides their hoes and bills, provisions for their 
breakfast, and are attended by a white person, and a black 
superintendant, who is called the driver. The list is then called 
over, and the names of all the absentees noted rafter which, they 
commence their labour, and ccwtinue at work, till eight c»* 
nine o'clock, when they sit down in the shade to breakfest, 
which has been in the meantime prepared by a certaiiL qumher 
of women, whose sole employment is to cook. This, meal 
Consists of boiled yams, eddoes, ocra, calalue, and plantains, 
or as m.any of these vegetables as can be easily procured ; and 
the whole, when jseasoned with salt, and cayenne pepper, is a 
very agreeable and wholesome? breakfast. In: 6[ie aieantii», 
the absentees generally arrive, when they are puni$hediby. a 
certain number of lashes, from the driver's whip^ in pnopoirtioh 
to the aggravated circumstances of the crime. , After half an 
hour's intermission from labour, their work is again resumed. 
They toil till noon, and are ^gain allowed an iiMjermbaiQct* 
Two hours are npw allotted for rest and refreshaiM»t, one of 
v^^hich is commonly spent in sleep. Their dinner is now proyi<ted, 
compoSijed of the s^me materials with their break^t, with 
the addition of salted meat or pickled fish, of which each ife- 
gro receives a w^^kly allowance. Many pf them, however^ 
prefer a plentiful supper to a meal at npcHi, and pass the tone 
oT their recess from labour, either in sleep, or in* coUectiog 
food for their pgs and poultry, of which they are pemntted to 
keep as mai^y as they please. At two o'clock, diey are agaio 
summoned to the field, where, having bee^ refreshed^ both )^ 
rest and fopd, they now njianifest some signs of vigorous iWfi 
animated application ; although it is an undoubted fact, tfatfiC . 
due British labourer will perform thi^ or f<Hir times loose 
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work^ than a Negro m the same period. At sun-set^ or very^ 
soon after, they are released from their toil, and allowed to 
return to their huts ; and when the day Jias been wet, or their 
toil unusually severe, they are sometimes indulged with an 
allowance of rum. They do not, in general, labour longer 
tha» ten l»urs every day, Sunday excepted. In the crop 
seasKm, however, the arrangement is different; for at that time^ 
such of die Negroes as are employed in the mill, and boiling- 
houses, oftxzi wcwk late, frequently all night; but, in this case, 
they are commonly divided -into watches, >v^hich relieve each 
other. . ' 

The slaves have provision-grounds allotted to diem, which 
they are allowed to cultivate oil Sunday, and which they have 
die liberty of carrying to market, and disposing of for Uieir 
own emoliunQit Excej^ in crop-timei • they are allowed om 
day in every fortnight, besides Sunday, for the ailtivation of 
their provision-grounds. They seldom cultivate any thkng be- 
sides plantains^ ccOTi, &c.: The esculent roots, such as, yacis, 
eddoes, potatoes, they are by no means fond of, althot^h diey 
are a far more certain-jcrop than the former^ beif]^ less exposed 
to Ifee ittfliience of drou^t and storms. 

The huts of the Negroes are truly wretched habitations^ 
being barely sufficient to screen them from the inclemencies of 
the weadier. Borne idiea of diem may be formed by those who 
have seen d*e cabins of the Irish peasant, or the Scottish high^- 
kader, than* which, they ^e only one degree worse. The cot- 
tages are generally huddled together, and form a small viUage, 
destitute of beauty, order, or regularity ; die natural appear- 
ajite of which, however, is generally relieved by the pic- 
tui«sque appearance of the woods widi which they are sur- 
lonnded^ and die fruit*trees, partieularly die banana, die 
a?<^06ado^|ear/and tl^ onmge, with which diey are adorned. 
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Their clothmg is web as has been already mcsitioiied ; but 
even this coarse and scanty <sovenng is too sparingly allotted 
to diem by the proprietors ; it beii^, in many in^ttices, two 
years, before new osnabui^g^ frocks are allotted to them. 

Their* health is very punctually attended to. Every largfe 
estate has one practitioner of physic eidiar resident on it/ or in 
the immediate neighbourhood, who pays a constant attentioR 
to those who are sick. For this purpose, he is paid liberally ; 
the Ne^x>e8 are attended in the sick-rooAi, or hospital, over 
wluch an aged Regress presides as nurse. The jumprittxyr 
commonly furnished blankets, rice, sugar, oatmeal and flour; 
whilst those who aire more liberal, supply them with beef and 
mutton, and even sometimes spices, sago, and wines. Hie 
Negroes are sublet to the same diseases with the Europeans; 
diough they aie seldom afiected, and still more seldom carried 
off, by those fevers, which usually prove so destructive to 
the white settles. 

It seems to be an undoubted fact, that a great number of 
the N^;roes sold in Africa are such as have been bem skves, 
and would have continued in that deplorable situation, had theif 
coast iKver been visited by Europeam. This consideration 
will,. no doubt, diminish the regret of a generous mind, when 
behoMing thousands of these unfortunate creatures carried kao 
distant regions; but it can certainly form' no excuse for a 
traffic, which, in its origin, progress, and every circumstance, 
is diametrically opposite to the eternal principles of justice and 
faumianity. If one man be vicious in his conduct, it can cer- 
tainly be no excuse for his neighbour, especially, if more 
enli^tened, that he only follows the example of anodier; for 
diat which is radically wrong, can never be rendered right by 
any circumstances, however palliating. If the African slaves 
trade be ui^ust, then, k its prmdple, there cannot lemaii^'a 
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doubt, than an abolition of it is a measure extreaneiy desirable^ 
Indeed, the arguments adduced by those who defend this 
trade on the broad basis of justice and humanity, do not ^^enl 
worthy of aay serious reply. They are seldom more than an 
ingehious defenoe of a cause, which is equally condemned by 
the feelings, the religion, and the judgment of almost every 
enlightened, and benevolent individual. 

The advocates for the slave-trade assert, that slavery hot 
existed in all ages; that the slaves sold in Africa are criminals, 
and captives in war, who, were they not sold, would be 
butchered; that, the Negroes in the West Indies, aore biqf^aer 
than they would have been, had they remained in Africa, and, 
that their enjoyments are superior to those of the peasants of 
Eurc^; that, an abolition of the slave-trade would bring 
absolute ruin upon the planters of tfie western world; and, 
that slavery is never disapproved of in our sacred writings, but 
is, on the contrary, expressly mentioned in terms of approba-^ 
tipn by several erf the inspired writers, ^ especially the Jewi^ 
laW'giver, who, by divine inspiration, and while under the 
^ivipe influence, explicitly asserts, " that die slave is the mofuy 
" of his master,", and accordingly appoints a certain sum to be* 
paid for his murder; and they further add, that slavery. is not 
naijentioned in terms of disapprobation by the great and moia}M 
author of the Christian religion. 

These arguments have been so often refuted, that it is alto- 
gether unnecessary to enter into a minute investigation of them. 
TThat men hav^? been, in every age, inclined to encroach on 
dje JibfTty tod property of their ;nei^bours, can surely nevet 
^gpii^ ft. defence for the continuance of slavery; as well might 
it.be .a^sserted, that, as men Jbaye been, in every age, supersti- 
tipfos, so, supersitilipn. is good, is useful, and ought to be 
gn^q^^ageij. .jXJi^fc.^^/ilaivca who :»e..pttrdiaspd m Africa 
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were born in this state, is a mere assertion without any i*oofi 
which must coaiseiquciatly be judged of, according to its proba- 
bility ; and tbough such is treally the case with some, perhaps 
with' many, yet if we consider the temptations to which the 
powerful and avaricious chiefs are exposed, there can remain 
little doubt, that wars are often excited, and injustice is in 
many instances, committed, in consequence of the speedy sale, 
jand the great profits, which are so easily acquired. Whether 
th^ Negroes in the West Ihdia colonies are happier than the great 
mass of tfje pec^le in European countries, is a consideration, 
on which the justice or injustice of the slave-trade cannot, in 
the smaijie^st degree, depend: And though there is really a con- 
;Hdeijable degree of truth in the assertion, that the enjoyments 
of the Negro are, on the whole, superior to those of th6 Euro- 
pean labourer, yet this is rather a proof, that the ccmdition of 
tlw latter requires commiseration and amendment, than Aat the 
lot of the former is desirable, and ought to be envied* That 
the abolition of this trade would prove the destruction of the 
whitess, ^id the niin of the planter, is a subject, which shall 
afterwards be qoQsidered. And with respect to that argument^ 
,Which rasts .the defe^ite of slavery on divihe authority, it is so 
insidijous and sneering, that it deserves only to be left to its 
J^lapous{ies3i amd absurdity : Or, it may with safety be con- 
fi4?d; to. tbeconsidetation of tte clergy, a ckss of mm, the 
TOQSt abfe, and iT^ ,t|ie least willing of. the community^ to 
q)c}>lapXf^i?4i4^^BJ^ the consistency of the sacred wrifingsu 
_, paving diA^Sr in a very few words, pointed out the weakness 
oi^ the reasoning employed: in defence of slavery,, by the most 
^bk: of jts, adv^atcs, let us mm shortly inquij?e, whether fh^ 
abolitkm (?£ this trader would be consistent with good policy. 

Such w tbe 0(9^s^iJ;i^^^ quri jmnre^ th^t njen ai* al^ra^rs 
;jp(^Jijf;l^j^,ta.fe^ the' dictates of good policy, than q£ 
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Strict justice. In a question of such in important nature, 
therefore, as that of tte slave-trade, if it can be shown, that an 
abolition is equally agreeable to a liberal and enlightened 
policy, and to strict justice, there may exist a rational hope, 
that the enemies of this proposal, except those who are actuated 
by the mean and narrow views of self-interest, will gradually 
relax in tfieir opposition, and will at length approve of the 
measure. If we consider the extraordinary state of the popu- 
lation of the West India islands, the blacks being in number, as 
ten to one; if we consider the nature of the country, the dis- 
position of the slaves, and the notions of emancipation which 
they already entertain ; if we consider the situation of St. Do- 
mingo, the most extensive, the richest, and the most populous 
of all die West India colonies, where a kind of equality reigns, 
which, however rude, is still predominant; if we consider, 
.that every slave-ship brings an increase of numbers to the 
slaves, and renders them tl^ more powerful and dangerous; 
and if we consider, independantof the disposition of tl^ slaves, 
that dieir interest is, in the nature of things, diametrically 
opposite to that of die white inhabitants, there can remain little 
doubt, that the further importation of slaves from Africa, is a 
measure pregnant with mischief, which, if persisted in, will 
probably be productive of the most tragical consequences. 
But, if we combine with these' prudential reasons, a considera- 
tion of the injustice and cruelty of the traflSc, no man, whohais 
not been at some pains to eradicate every generous principle 
from his bosom, can, for a monient, desire a further continu- 
ance of the slave-trade. Indeed, this trade is only the interest 
of a few slave-merchants in England -, (in Scotland and Ireland, 
there are happily, and to the honour of these countries, none 
of this description) for to the pro^rietcfrs of estates, and to the 
planters of Jamaica, whether resident in the island or not, it 
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will, if continued, sooner or later, prove disastrous and de- 
structive. 

But say the planters of Jamaica, men, who, whatever may 
be the prejudices excited against them by the undiscriminating 
voice of clamour, are certainly not inferior in liberality, intel- 
ligence and humanity, to any class of their fellow -subjects in 
the British empire, " An abolition of the slave-trade would 
*' tend to depopulate the country ; the remaining Negroes 
** would be necessitated to endure greater hardships, and to 
*' perform more labour; disease, discontent, and despondency 
*' would naturally succeed, and a general mortality would be 
** a certain consequence." To these representations, it may be 
replied, that so far would an abolition of the further importa- 
tion of slaves be from exposing them to greater hardships, that 
it would tend essentially to alleviate their burdens ; it would 
make them more valuable, and would render their masters 
still more attentive to their health, comfort, and happiness; 
(and indeed, it cannot be denied, that the proprietors in Ja- 
maica display the mo^t laudable dispositions towards their 
slaves;) it would make them discourage polygamy, and pro- 
miscuous intercourse, which prove equally destructive of the 
health and happiness of the Negro, and detrimental to the 
increase of population ; it would secure the attachment of the 
slaves to their masters, and prevent their power from increas- 
ing to a still more dangerous and alarming extent. 

But, they add, " The business of cultivation cannot go cmi 
^' without an increase, and, for many years at least, a regular 
" supply of inhabitants." Then turn your eyes. Ye legislators 
of Jamaica! to the quickly depopulating plains and vales, and 
the crowded shores of Scotland and Ireland! Here, an im- 
mense, an incalculable accession of strength, power, and secu- 
rity, awaits you. Let allurements' be held out to these indus- 
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trious and respectable, though unfortuiiate, individuals, sufS* 
cient to counterbalance their terror of the climate. Let them> 
and their families, be carried, free of expence, across the Atlan- 
tic ocean. Let small settlements for the culture of coffee, 
cotton, or any other of the lesser staple commodities of the 
island, be formed in the mountains, or uncleared woods ; and 
to those who have not money sufficient for these purposes, let 
small sums be advanced from the public purse, to be at a 
limited period, repaid. Thus, in a few years, an iftimense 
accession of wealth to the country, and of security to the white 
iijhabitants, might be easily procured; a most valuable class of 
men would be encouraged ; industry would be awakened, and 
cultivation would increase, even in mountains almost inacces- 
sible, and the island would gradually arrive at a high pitch of 
Security, civilization, and happiness*. — These observations 
will probably be considered by some, as only the wild schemes 
of a chiiherical projector, but unless some such conduct is 
adopted, it requires no great foresight to perceive, that sooner 
or later, the lives, or at least, the happiness of the white inha- 
bitants will be destroyed; the wealth of the proprietors will be 
swallowed up, and the colony will be for ever lost- to the 
mother country. 

Another subject, which the philanthrophist will contemplate 
with pleasure, and which the planter of Jamaica ought to 
attend to, from motives of self-interest, is, the melioration of 
the condition of the slaves. A consideration of the laws now 
in existence, respecting the treatment of slavcsf , will convince 
us, that much has been already done ; and no man of candour, 
who. has been a witness to their situation in Jamaica, can deny, 
J;h4t they are treated, on the whole, with a great degree of 

. • * -Sec Not^ ^f .^ . ; + SecApfeniix, No. 5. / . 
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tiendeniess and hnimnity. But much may, and, it is hoped^ 
will, yet be done, for the advancement of their happiness. 
The following hints may perhaps deserve ccmsideration. 

In every country, and, in every age, the first step towards 
the civilization or man, has been to inspire him, with an idea^ 
and a desire of property. When he has something which 
appertains to himself, and whidi separates his interest from 
that of his neighbours, though his patriotism and benevolence 
receive a powerful check, yet he is, at the same time, less dis- 
posed to turbulence, acquire an interest in the welfare of the 
community, and becomes a peaceable subject, and an useful 
member of society. No matter how small the property which be 
possesses: Even a few beads may acquire^ in his optnion, a 
value, far superior to that of the most precious diamonds. Let 
the planter, then, even from motives of policy, endeavour to 
inspire the Negro with just ideas of property. Let a simall 
portion of provision-ground be allotted to him by law; and 
fct the produce, whatever it may be, either in nature or quan* 
tity, be solely Ws own. Let a certain moderate quantum of 
labour be apportioned to every Negro; and for whatever he 
executes beyond it, let him punctually receive an adequate 
compensation. Let the punishment of all petty offences be 
confined to small fines, proportioned to the wealth and delin* 
quency of the guilty individual. Let polygamy be not only 
discouraged, and expressly prohibited, but severely. punished; 
and let all promiscuous intercourse between the sexes be, a&. 
much as possible, prevented.. Polygamy may have been 
instituted, from motives of good policy, in a country, where 
the males had, by war, or some other scoui^ of naankind, 
been much reduced in number; but, where the contrary is 
notoriously the case, where the females bear a small prpportioEfe 
to the males, it must aippczr evident to every man, that poiy- 
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gamy 16 equally contrary to good poliqr, to good mcnals, and 
to an increase of populatioix. 

Let some attention be paid to tlie cultivation of their minds ; 
and let them be at least, instructed in the first principles of 
religion* For this purpose, let schoolmaster^ be appointed to 
every great estate, and be considered, as i»ccssary appendages 
as surgeons; let the young Negroes be taught to speak and 
read English ; and let the idea of a great and beneficent Being, 
who created ami governs the universe, and the reaUty of a 
future state of regards and ;»ulisfanle^t3^ be stroi^ly impressed 
upon their minds. Let them be taught the great truthj that to 
be just, *is to be prudent; and that to perform their duty, 
and to wish welt to all men, are the only sources of iin&ding 
happiness. 

Let proportionate rewards be given to those, who have 
displayed exemplariness and regularity of ccraduct ; who have 
made considerable advances in ingenuity and knowledge; wha 
have lived faithfully and happily in the marriage-state, and ^ 
have been the parents of a certain number of children ; or, 
who have distinguisted themselves by their industry, sobriety, 
and prudence. Those of this description might even, after a 
servitude of seven or fourteen years, according to existing 
circumstances, be safely admitted to the enjoyment of liberty ; 
never forgetting, that the state is bound, both by motives of 
justice and prudence, to make up for the pecuniary losses 
sustained by individuals. 

In this manner, the country, instead of being threatened 
with Convulsions, would remain in the rnost perfect security ; 
the wealth, and consideration of the planters, instead of being 
diminished, would increase and flourish; (indeed, they would 
be nearly in the same situation, with the lords of the soil in 
European countries;) the civiHzation and happiness of an 
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ill-fated race of men would be greatly advanced, their industry 
would be excited, their tempers would be softened, their 
minds would be elevated and enlarged, and they would be 
gradually fitted for the safe and peaceable enjoyment of that 
liberty, which is the gift of Heaven, and ought to be the 
enjoyment of every rational creature. — These proposals are to 
be considered as only the rough outh*^es of a plan, which 
ought to be adopted ; but which, if unattended to, the slave- 
system in the West Indies, will ooe da;f > if is fo be feared, 
hurl destruction on the heads of thoGe^ who neglected the 
admoniticais c^ ju&tice^ of prudence, q£ religion, cl* huia%mty , 
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CHAPTER VI. 
People of Cahur, and Fue Negroes. 

1 HE people of colour are distinguished by diflferent names, 
according to their nearness in consanguinity to the white or 
black inhabitants. They are called Samboes^ Mulattoes, Qua^ 
droons^ and Mustees. A Samboe is the ofi^pring of a black 
woman by a Mulatto man. A Mulatto is the child of a 
black woman by a white man. A Quadroon is the oflfepring of 
a Mulatto woman by a white man: and a Mustee is that of a 
Quadroon woman by a white man. The offspring of a female 
Mustee by a white man, . is white in the eye of the law; but all 
the rest, whether Mulattoes« Quadroons or Mustees, are consi- 
dered by the law, as Mulattoes, and are treated with consider- 
able, perhaps ill-judged, rigour. However rich they may be, 
their evidence in criminal cases against white persons, or even 
against people of colour, is inadmissible ; and in this respect, 
it has been with justice observed, that they are placed in a 
worse situation than slaves, who have masters interested in 
their protection, and who, if their slaves are maltreated, have 
a right to recover damages, by bringing an action against the 
aggressor. The Mulattoes are also denied the privilege, of 
being eligible to serve in parochial vestries and general assem- 
blies, of holding commissions in the black and Mulatto, com- 
panies of milifla, or of acting in any office of public trust, 
even so low as that of a constable. They are precluded also 
from voting at elections for members of the house of assembly. 
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They aire libewisc prevented, as much as possible, from ac- 
quiring too great 9n influence in the island, by means of wealth. 
Iti an act of assembly passed in tibe year 1762, it is delared. 
That a tcstamehtary devise from a white person to a Negro or 
Mulatto not bom in > wedlock, of a real or personal estate, 
exceeding in value two diousand pounds currency, shall be 
vrad, and the property shall descend to the heir at law. 

These regulations degrade the Mulattoes, and by depriving 
diem of that great stimulus to laudable exertion, the respect of 
their neighbours, render them equally usdess and miserable. But 
still what one would not at first view have expected, they have 
uniformly, even in the most dangerous times, remained loyal 
to govermnent, in the most examplary manner. When cruel to 
liieir Negroes, they are certainly more scb than eveh the most 
unfeeling of the whites; and it is probably on this account, 
tfiat the Mulattoes and Negrods have a strong and constant 
hatred of eteh other. In their intercoursie with the whites, 
die Mulattoes are humble, submissive, unassuming, and even 
kind. They are conscious of their condition, and bending, 
as they do, with meekness, under the rod, they cannot but 
extite the commiseration of the generous. 

The femalts of this class are still more objects of Compassion 
than the males. Their education is almost totally neglected. 
^They have no ideas of a dignified propriety of thought or oi 
conduct} and their notions of virtue are confused and de- 
praved. They are never allowed to expect the enjoyment of 
that most perfect of all sublunary happiness, especially to a 
female, the pleasures of the marriage state. The young men 
of their own rank and condition are too much degraded to 
think of marriage ; and for a white man to marry a Mulatto 
would be a degradation, which would for ever exclude him 
from the respectable company of his own colour, and sink him 
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to a tevel with tlio6e» v^ are excluded frcnn ail ocnisideratioa 
in sciciety. The tttmost ambition o£.aycati^ Mujatto femaiiv 
therefc»%, is to-lseODaK die mistresaof a yniaic man, in whidi 
dtaticM), she bdiaves with a fidelity,, mckdesty, tenderness, and 
prudence, wl^ch are higUy exemplary, and which mig^fur*- 
aish an imrportant lesson to many a married Eurc^am iady& 
They an all highly and bonourahiy diatin^^tiiahed l>y Sxir 
tender care and compassion £oir the sick, tendiiig them with the 
most ccmstant assiduity from mere motives of bcnevol«icei 
expecting no inward, and unambitioua of applause. They are 
very afiectionate mothers, and display towards, (iietr cJiiklren 
the most unbounded attachment 

< Something might surely be done for the relief of this unfor* 
tunate and unjustly degraded class of individuak. They arts 
excluded from all society of the whites ; even those of die bw- 
est class of the latter, disdaining to sit at die sune table with 
the richest Mulatto*. Hiey are despised by the whites; hatedi 
feared, and envied by the blacks; and though possessed of 

t 

♦ The following is an example of this fact, well known to tbc author, and Is chieBy 
mentioned, as it is by no means extraordinary: In the year 1799, tbevesselio which 
be was a passenger^ bound to Jamaica, touched at Barbadbea. The cabin^afiscnigers 
went a-sfaore to enjoy themselves, and to gratify their curiosity with the firs^ view pf 
the new world. Aipong others, there was a young gentleman of fortune, a Mulatto, 
who had been sent to Europe for his education, and who had conducted himself 
during the vc^age, with such singular prudence, and propriety, as to gain 1^ ^ood^ 
will, and even the respect, of all his fclbw-passcngers. He even di$play^ in coBr 
versation, a highly cultivated mind^ and very respectable talents. Going a-shor^ 
with those who had been his friends and companions during the voyage, he went 
with them into a tavern in Bridge-town, the capital of the island. ' Having 
ordered some sangaree, (wine nlixed with water) they hai not time to be seated, 
when a waiter came rudely, up to the young Mulatto, and, taking him by the arm, 
said, *• Sir, you cannot come in here: Yau must not sit down with gentknen.'* 
The young Mulatto literally sUrted with indignation, followed the waiter to aa 
empty room, and burst into tears. 
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property, talents, and amiable dispositions, are not only pre. 
vented from being useful, but are, in some dqgree, rend^«d 
miserable in themselves, and a burden upcm society. 

The free blacks are nearly in the same situation with the 
Mulattoes ; and indeed, in their present degraded state, their 
freedom is of very little use, in advancing their, haj^ness. 
Their customs^ manners, and employments ai^ so similar to 
those of the slaves^ that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to make any characteristic distinction. 
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L As it would be unpardonable presumption in any man, to 
write on a subject which he has not studied, and especially on 
one of such importiance, as that of medicine, the author begs 
leave to mention, as an afx>l6gy for the introduction of the 
observations and advices contained in this chapter, that he has, 
for a considerable number of years, studied the healing art, 
under the best and most celebrated teachers of the present day, 
both in this country, and on the continent of Europe. He 
has also had an opportunity, diough he has never practised 
the profession of medicine, of observing the progress and 
eflFects of almost all the diseases here enumerated, and of per- 
ceiving the necessity and advantages of a sedulous attention to 
those precautionary measures, and that prudent conduct, which 
are here most seriously, and earnestly recomniended.J 



CHAPTER VII. 

Diseases of European Settlers. — Great Necessity of Sobriety. — Best 
Season for leaving Europe. — Precautions necessary during the 
Voyage. — Dress. — General Directions. — Fever. — Symptoms. — 
Method of Cure. — Dry-belly-ache. — Inflammation of the Liver. — 

Dysentery. Diseases of the Negroes.— The Yaws. — Leprosy. — 

Jawfall.— Dirt-eating. 

JVIaN is, according to the expressive language of a Jewish 
poet, fearfvUy and wonderfully made. The human frame is 
constructed with so much accuracy, minuteness, and wisdom, 
that it excites the astonishment of every reflecting mind. But 
it is at the same time, for reasons to us, unknown, so slender, 
so much exposed to danger, and so easily afiected with innu- 
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merable dis4saae8, which can neither be foreseen^ prevented, 
nor understood, that man, cewir^ to be an object of wonder, 
not only becomes frequently a torment to himself, but excites 
the commiseration of every compassionate beholder.. 

Of all animals, man sustains with the greatest impunity, the 
utmost variations of heat and cold. Whether shiveripg in the 
frozen zone, or basking under the burning rays of a tropical 
&un, he lives, flourishes, and [M*opagates. But the temperate 
regions are best fitted to his nature and faculties. Exercise, 
which is necessary to the preservation of his health, can here 
be, at all times, easily obtained ; the necessaries of life neither 
spring spontaneously, nor are difficult to be reared;, while 
gentle exercise, preserving bodily hfealth, invigorates the mind, 
and render's the natives of the temperate regions more intelli- 
gent, more active, and more haj^y, than the inhabitants c^ 
anyother division of the globe. 

Young Europeans, inspired with a love of adventure, or 
actuated by a laudable desire of bettering their condition, often 
leave their native land, and become inhabitants of the tropkral 
regions. It is a njelancholy fact, however, that great numbers 
of these gallant men perish in the hazardous enterprize. Ex. 
posed to a burning sun, and a sultry atmosphere by day; 
chiHing dews, and unhealthful vapours by night; obliged to 
conform themselves to new manners, new employments, new 
food, and new clothing, their bodies become irritable and 
yreatk, and are readily affected with those contagions, which 
prove so destructive to Europeans. The new world, indee<i> 
appears to be surrounded with the fl^miing sword of the angel, 
threatening destruction to all those, who venture within its 
reach. — But, perhaps, that mortality which is so much to be 
lamented, arises more from the diouglulessness and imprudence 
/ . * - Cc ■ 
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oF yonng^ settlers, than from die prerralence of oontagbit, or 
theunhealthfulbotureof theclitttate. • a 

The passions of the young are at all times with difficulty 
restrained,- even when under die inflifenGe of a cold chmate-j 
parental authority, -ahd general sobriety of mantiers.- . But 
fteead from the restraint g£ these powerftil incentives to "A 
prudent and virtuous c<Miduct, the new i/ihaibitants of th« 
western world, forgetting the advices of parfental wisdom, and 
neglecting the dictates of phidtnte, too often indulge th^m-^ 
selves in the immoderate gratification of those desires, which, 
for the most useful purposes, are inherent in ouP-natured, but 
which, when indulged to excess, prove die bane of our happi- 
ness, and the destruction of our existence. The fatal conse- 
<[uaices of this inattention to sobriety, more fatal in thii 
country than in any Other, cairtiot be too frequently expatkted 
on, or too frequently mentioned. Those cmly who have beeh 
witnesses, of the mortality cftcasioned by the ihdulgeface of 
newcomers in these gratifications, to the enjoywieht of which 
Ithey are unavoidably fertipted, Vto be sufficiently aware of 
die importance of this obseiVafion. Moderation in eating, 
■drinking, exercise, and in the indulgence of die strongest 
.appetite of nature, is, in- evelry quarter of the globe, equatff' 
the conduct of the wise and bf the gOod; and, though fti 
tropicil' regions, ah •obJerv'ance of it is more difficult, adaiiefM 
attention to ir, is, oti that very Account, rendered- Che ihorc 
(iiecessary, and is, indeed, in all regions, die bnly^ feourcfe bf 
perfect lleakh and hap^ness. ' 

.' JBurepeans who nieart'to-sebd^ in the western wok-M, shoUfif, 
if possible^ teave their native lind towards' die latter end dF 
autumn. They will, in that- case, -Vithout bcmg exposed to 
«fty sudden or violent Wriatton^'bf^'tdtiperature, afrrive at-the 
warm regions in the months^of November or December; ait 
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ivhidhu period, wad. dunn^ the. three sudceedaig i^poiithi, the 
atmoBp^reiiis more diy aBd'mckre caalr tboin ai atff otiie'r 
season of the year. If a choice otf^ntesidence can be produred, 
an eidvattdcL sttuati(m is .QEndoubtedly pi;eferable; whilst stag- 
nant waters, liewiy cleared. lamis, and iwampy gpound^, are 
to be sedukkusly avowed. Aod even wh^i necessitated to 
iailow their boisijiess in sodi. {rfaocs,. new seCtlerB oiight, 6ti ^11 
bcsasiofns, t6 .redre td:«3ine more heafehy sitti^ion dufmg tiie 
n^itr^ But, as yoting £uit>i>eans arb o^n obliged to remain 
iuJBiidi .plaices, Imth day ar^d.nighty'the utmost precautions are 
absolutely iie<?BSsa.ry, for dieJpEeservation of dieir health: 
31iey :ov^^ tafikepiin jthe: hij^oii^ apbrtantob of, the house ;: 1a 
tdads, duri%:i3iQiat..Qr Tsaoy . wi&tiner; il: ^i^fli be proper to 
have:afire; IIk^ should also> smoke tblxioco^ aiid indulge 
tiuxasxSifm m:thc x»ffa}ax:smd Diod^ The'iuse 

oEitinctuire tf^Mck,. and of otiter stdmadhical.^bit^i^ has, by 
jodickMs jnedipedpractitidnfirs* beeni .likrArise^iTepdmn^nded; 
- .3^ j-dcess <tf tjae white in^alataQts^Qf. Jasnaic^' is>' sd-'Stjinilai' 
to: tiiaUjinbicbiisiwrorfa inr Britain^ tfiit k.wodld be- difficult tc^ 
fndui^;any youz^inantoprtfeE janotbcr.. But new setttefi 
oi^l^ias ;SUM;h ai pos^bld, toi wear: kersey tneres-, and other 
li^t wsish^anuderiala, siichas dimity; They should,' on all 
tmxamm^i ■■ pic£ni the. use pf cotton^ tdi dBat cKB^liiieiv ^ • siiirtB \ 
wk^SaosHaxaAAhol tbe litter, when. wet. >widi perspiration^ oftani 
piovfeQxti8aiis]9ft'peraicn3us. Maby^ wsatL^t^t^o shirtSvtii& under 
fHHKdf cottpn«,M»d ^fe uj^iefi of linen. .- Some have' found^t^ 
use «f flannel Ubirfa orijacketsh.hig^.ladiirantageoBsi ^uid 
thou^i^iqp ^«)2X>:>dQfibt, at Ikst iiroublesc^ney oniabopiint 
«iRfitiae itchirieasi which . tbey ^occasion* y?t< this sensation s&on 
^9QacK»%naDiIoiv^vMttkrs,eabo«}d .al>vr»ys carefully, change. (Aietr 
diesB, JcmD|ediatsl^ ^^.bdin^nHcfr, (whethdrx&obrTiBit ov per- 
^^boio^pi tbe!)Bioo^jak^;as sodn.ai pifi8a^epi*Qwa& their 
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feet with spirits,' and to put on dry 'Stddklngs ; anid vfabilitt 
this situation, they should drink some warm liquid, (such as 
tea) after thfey have gone tobed. 

The diet of young strangers ought to consist of a proper 
mixture of vegetable and animal food; but the. former, as 
tending less to dispose the fluids to putrescency, than tte 
latter, ought to be taken in greater quantity. Salt meats 
niust be carefully avolcfed,' as daey create a troublesome and 
hurtful thirst; iAU the fruits of the tropical regicnis. aise not 
equally salubrious; but the orange, the shaddock, and the 
pine-apple, 'may be freely and liberally indulged in, ds they 
are equally* gtatcful and salubrious to an European pahri^e. 
Madeira winfe i!sr genierally drank after ^nner in Jamaica; but 
the use of it is highly noxious to new liettlcrs, as it is much 
adulterated by the merchants, with a miirture of coaiw brarady; 
Piinch/ or grog,' made of brandy,> or rum, diluted with wator^ 
is the most general drink ; and as it is necessaty, on account cf 
the gt^at heat, and con^quent perspiration, to driiik soihe- 
.thio^, thie mdst healthful Jiiquor is weak ]Hinc}v mixed widi 
the juice of sodie ripe fruit : But even this beverage ought to 
be taken in small quantities, bairely sufficient to quench the 
thirst ektited. A practicie which almost universally preva|k» 
of drink^g great quantities of grog in die foiienoon, cann»t 
be too much reprobated, as it destroys the tc»ie of the stoorads 
takes away the appetite, and produces a stapehctictoi diow- 
siness, and lethargy, which are extremely pemicicws, Lsrg^ 
draughts of cool Uquors of any kind should^nev^t be in^ 
dulged in; and, whfcn much heated by exercise, or ft'om any 
other cause, a strong current of air ought to be ahxi«isly 
guarded against. In case of costiveness, with which strangeis^ 
either on ship-board, or in warm climates, are very apt to be 
affected, some gentle laxative ought to be tato regohHy, 
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•lid in «i$ciqQt. i^Maptity^ in Qf4ier. d^ ,tiie int^jiiffd eSkok 
may be 'i»-dduped. 

The aa^y exerci&es which avq premier for stnogprif^fi^ riding 
ao4 walking, aod these ought chiefly to be taken in the cool 
of the morning. Dancing ought to be avoided* as it occasions 
a too profuse, perspiration: And strangers who attend assem- 
blies* are unavoidably exposed to the moist air of the .night, 
while retumiog home* as is almost universally ^ case, in ibmt 
open carriages. Early rising is Vjery advantageous* both as it 
tends to produce a habit of- going early. .to rest* and as. it 
conduces to health* by the cool aad fragrant breath oi' the 
morning temptii^ to gentle, and salubrious exercise. , Umi^ 
mattresses ought to be used in preference, to feather«beds» '^atf 
the latter* from their warmth* produce too gn^ a degree of 
^elasmtion, . 

. On tba whole* then* strangers may. be safely and earnestly 
advised* to. indulge* . with great caution* in the. delicacies of 
the CabJe* and in the use of all vinous and sfHrituous . liqufHiS] 
to avoid, with the utmost assiduity.* every co^ploym^^H m'A 
amusement*, which may expose them to great and sudden alter-' 
nations. of hea^ and colds and. to enjoy all things, if not. with 
a s£oi<i^ indifierence* at lea^st* with a rational moderation*. 
y€nus rarisnmicolafur, 

: Strangfsrs* during (he voyage (n- <^ their first arrival, d^ 
o£tea afi^t$4, and sometimes alarmed, by an eruption, caJlled» 
the jnicUy hea^. This disease consists in a.gr$at number of red 
pimples, dispearspd over dififerent parts of the body, , which 
occasion a very distressing itghing, or {urickling $ensati<m« The 
afipctiooi* however* is more, trpublefCMHe than dange/ous, uo- . 
less when the eFuptio|i/iS}ii>ju4iciously repelled. .Eveiy expo> 
" • .: . ■ ■ , . . ■ • 1- . 
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lure to cold, Mowttue, brparciatcuirentB^f air, oug^, ^berti 
fore, to be carefully avoided; while the use d( iu^seasbiied 
(neats> aiid iEftiaRslatanfr Uquprs, is extremely improper.— Gentle 
keotives snd ccx^ng purgatives kpc particularly indicated, aikl 
attehi^ly^srful. 

Tbe disease vrhich, in Uiis climate, proves so fatal to Euro* 

pe^^ is ^^ver. This itfection excites a diseased «ction in 

ftvery part of the. body, «nd is accompuiied with huthereus 

symptoms,. 4lie chirf of w)iioh'4rfe, a preternatural heat of the 

Whide system, inbr^ased ^uiiCkiie^s of the pulse, and ig;reat 

pr4>stnitnon'iQ^ streA^th. It is distinguished by various appella^ 

tioias, accoMUng td=^ nature and dui^tion of its j^ieiiomena, 

by ^oabservaiaonof which, i1k physician is enabled to apply 

the appi>G^mate ij^medies. But these distmctbas, so nedessafy 

to the success of the medical practitioner, it is not- now our 

1»ilsineRSito enumerate. AH ^t is here intended, is, by avoid- 

ingeas tmich as possible, tedmical. terms, to give a^sho^ and 

giemsmbview of- that' Species of fev^^ to which s^rang^rs in the 

hew wietfld atie so much :6?cposed, and by whidi 'they are io 

crftoi destroyed. 

' This disease is produced by various- causes^ sudi «8, a spe- 
cifiip GCMits^on, putridity of the atmosphere, exposiire^to great 
heat or cold, the suppression of habitual-c^lialrges, aneaiihess 
<^m«^d, d^ection of sjMrits, gretat bodily fatigue, and excesses 
^ ail kinds, That species of fever which gnierally attacks 
Btflmgers in this island, is distCt^guibhcfd by the 'appella^on of 
ittUrmti^, and is,: in its course, divided into -three stages. 
The person affected feels at first, a considcrabfe languor and 
-lassitiide, accompanied with a great prostration of strength, ^e> 
-pression of spirits, loss of apatite, coldness, and insensibility 
of the extremities, pains in the head, especially in the forehead, 
in the back, and loins, a wimt oP taste in the mouth, and 
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geheral xililitee^is, while^ at die same tinM» the pulse is Miall 
ttid contracttftd: This is termed, the first istage, or cold fit. 
In the secbnd stage, the tcmjgue becofnes dry and parched; 
together with a grcsrt heat and want of moisture iii the skin, 
-accompanied with ihir^t, flushing of the fece, nausea/ inclina- 
tion to vdmit, oppression at the breast, violent pain of the 
head, universal restlessness^ costiveness, and frequently deli- 
rium; while llie pulse is quick and full: This constitutes the 
second stage, or the hot fit. The increased action of the heart 
and arteries being, at length, removed, the small vdwels 
become relaiKrd; the pulse is now regular; the skin soft and 
moist; the tongue clean; the secretory organs become relaxed; 
and the fever, for a season, disappears. 

Bleeding has been much, but injudiciously, employed in 
this disease; patients ha^g been -frequently hurried to their 
grives, 6n account df the great debility which it Occasioned. 
Salivatbn by means of mercury taken internally, and rubbed 
on the' legs and thighs, has also been much rccomme&ided; and 
often empteyed, but with no better success. The safest jnrac- 
tice is fbund'by experience to be that which xxwmnteccs with 
tte exhibition of a gentle emetic, which evacuates thtf mofbid 
contents of the stomach; for this purpose fifteen graihs of 
ipecacuanha, to which one grain of emetic t^tar is added, niay 
be* administered. GOstiveness ought to'be obviated, at the 
same time, by the use of some gentle pui^tive, such a$> 
castor-oiU Glauber's salt, or cream of tartar, and nlanna: But 
if the patient is much debilitated, aclyster wilt be mord ad vise- 
able; and this^ remedy ought to be employed daily, if no 
natural evacuations take place*. 

^ ,Such phraae^ as thdse, imy seem; to the general reader^ indelicate;, but a$ they 
are here as seldom ai possible, introduced, it is to be hoped, that nece^ity, wkick 
has no law, will excuse them. 
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Means slrould now be employed to excite perspiration* For 
tliis purpose, the lower extremities ought to be badied in warm 
water, ^d carefully dried, after which, the patient should be 
put in bed, when small doses of Some diaphoretic remedy 
should be administered every tWo or diree hours* The cham- 
ber in which the patient is placed, oug^t, in the mean time, 
-by a free admission of air, to be kept as cool as possible; and 
when the heat arid thirst are distressmg, cooling, or saline 
draughts oug^t to be administered. In cases of delirium, <rf 
violent pain in the head, or gitat difficulty of breathing, Wis- 
ters would be very useful; and when the pulse sinks^ or the 
extremities become cold, stimulating cat9^>lasmB may be ap- 
plied. 

As SOCHI as an intermission of the fever has taken place, the 
Peruvian bark in substance ought to be administered freely to 
the patient, in as great quantity, as m5{ stomach will bear. One 
dradim every two or three hours may safely be given, and 
ought to be continued for several days. Any longings w:hich 
the patient may have for fruit, or any cooUqg drinks may be 
moderately and safely gratified. And, when the patient is rcco* 
vering, he ought not to venture immediately abroad, but should, 
carefully avoid all exposure to the sun, or to the air wh«i damp, 
wWch it generally is by nights his exercise ought to be ex- 
tremely gentle, and taken chiefly in the morning, while his diet 
ought to be light and nourishing. Stomachical bitters^ a moderate 
use of old wine, .and of the cold bath, are extremely useful. 

In all cases, when the patient is attacked with the symptoms 
of fever in a town, he ought, if possible, to be removed to 
the country:— If to a purer arid cooler atmosphere, so much 
the better. By attending to this practice, the lives of many 
have been spsu^, who, in all probability, if sufiered to remain 
in their hot and narrow Tooms, would have soon desceoded to 
the grave. 
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These few simple obaeirvatibns on fever are chiefly inten^d 
for the uae.of those^ who, from their situation, may find it 
diffficult to procuie medical aid. . In no colony m the world, 
are mec^cal practitioners to be fpuiid, better educated, more 
attentive^ more Immptne, or more worthy of respecf:,. than 
those of Jttmaka. Instead of advising young colopists^ there- 
fore, to adc^ the dangerous, and often fatal, practice of par- 
scribing remedies for tben»elves, they ought to be earnestly 
advised, as socm as the first symptoms of disease appear, to 
ha^e recourse to the medical practiticmer, and to profit by 
that wisdom^ which he has acquired by a liberal education^^ 
and a life of experience. Indeed, it is cme of the many, forcible 
and just observaticms of the greatest medical phibsopher, who 
is also CHie of the h^% practical physicians, of the j)iiiBent day^^ 

♦ Dr^ James Gregory, Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University of 
Edinburgh. Thia expression is given as nearly as possible, (the author trusting 
solely to his memory) in the exact words of that illostrious Teacher, as delivered in 
Iris invaluable course of lectures* Whether we consider the somidness of the doc- 
trines delivered, the extent and usefulness of the medical knowledge commuai-^ 
cated». or the chasicncss of style, the el^ance of illustration,, the ease of manner,. 
the enlivening humour,, and the happy, yet harmless, flashes of wit, with which that 
knowledge is communicated and adorned, we may, without fear of contradiction, 
assert," That Dr. Gregory's Lectures are the most valuable; that evef were delivered 
frcm any medical chair«. In this^ opinion, the author only expresses the aentiment 
of tbousaads of bis feUow-pupiJls, scattered over every portion of the British 
Empire. Indeed, he would cqnsadec himself, as, in some degFee, deficient in 
gratitude,, did he not embrace an opportunity of expressing the pleasure, and the 
9idvant«^es, which he received from the. oral instructions of this celebrated I^rofessor, 
and his na less celebrated colleague, the equally elegant and profound Author of Tie 
PhUasopky bJ the HMman Hindi who is perhaps, the most eloquent of all modem 
scKhers. These celebrated chaimcters %o well known, and so highly respected in the 
literary world, can gain no additional reputation, from the testimony of a writer,, 
young and unknown; but an expression of gratitude and respect, where truly^ 
merited, is only just, is ever pleasing, and always respectable; and is peculiarly 
so,, in xtffxdi to those^ who, Uke the gentlienMji now alluded! to^ have benefiledt 
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** That he who prescribes for himself, has a fool for his 
^ patient/' If then, it is dangerous for physicians, when sick, 
to administer remedies to themselves, how much more so 
must it be for those, who have never studied that most useful 
of dll sciences!! Were a catalogue of all those suicides^ who 
have perished in consequence of their presumption or igno- 
rance, in administering remedies to themselves, to be produced, 
it would strike the reflecting mind widi horror and regret. 
Nothing then, but absolute necessity, should lead any man to 
neglect the advice of those, who, from their learning, judgmetit, 
and experience, are so well fitted to give directions, on 
that most valuable of all subjects, the preservation of health. 
• Europeans are affected with various othier diseases, the chief 
of which are, dry belly-ache, inflammation of the liver, and 
dysentery. 

The dry betty^ache is distinguished by acute pains and ob- 
structions, which aflfect the whole length of the alimentary 
canal; and, indeed, the obstructions sometimes prevail in a 

society by their genius and exertions. Willingly would the writer of these pages 
expatiate on so pleasing a theme; but were he to express his feelings, he is afraid, 
that he would, however unjustly, be exposed to the imputation of improper 
motives. Yet he cannot resist his inclination to state, that the two Professors just 
mentioned, would have been an advantage and an honour to any country, and to any 
age; and that they are bright luminaries in that constellation of genius, which hai 
long enlightened and adorned their native land, and which has justly excited the 
attention, and the admiration, of Europe. 

Go on. Ye amiable and eloquent Teachers! in the godlike employment of forming 
the minds of youth; of instructing them in the most important of all subjects, the 
preservation of health, the enlargement of their minds, and the direction of their 
conduct, while passing through this transitory world! And know, that, while engaged 
in the discharge of your duty, besides that pleasing reward, the approbation of your 
own minds, you enjoy the best wishes, niingled with the most grateful attachment, 
of thousands of your pupils, filling various stations in society, and scattered over 
every quarter of the world! 
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ireiy alarming di^ree. This di^tressii^ comi^aint is occa^ioaed 
by worms, indurated faeces, long continued costiveness, and 
tiK retention of bile, which has become acrid. Irregularity in 
the mode of living, drinking new rum, exposure to rain and 
moisture, and the too free use of unripe fruits, also produce 
attacks of this disease. 

The symptoms of this complaint are, an acutp pain at the 
pit of the stomachs extending^ downwards to the intestines, 
a£:con^)amed with eructations, squeamishness, vpmiting of 
bilious matter, obstinate costiveness, thirst, great anxiety, 
difficulty of breathing, oppression of thj^ praecordia, and % 
quick, hard pulse. The pain rapidly increases, the intestines 
seem to he drawn together by a kind of sp^m, the whole 
region of the belly is highly painful to the touch, the urine is 
voided with pain and difficulty, the vomiting increases> and 
an incessant restlessness supervenes. The pain is son^times 
confined to a particular spot, but, in general, is much dif- 
fused. 

The most approved treatment in this disease, is copioup 
venesection, purging, and if remedies for this purpose ar? 
ineffiictual, injection of a clyster; the use of the warm bath 
every three or four hours, till a relaxation of the sp^sm is 
produced; warm fomentations, or bkdd^rs filled with hot 
water applied to the belly ; and when all these rejnedies have 
been unsuccessful, blisters are applied, as near as possible, to 
the seat of the disease- In many instances, when every other 
method of alleviating the pain, occasioned by this disease, has 
been unsuccessful, the injectwn of warm infusions of tobacco 
has succeeded. The patient, while in a state of convalescence, 
should be restricted to a thin, light, easily digested, diet: 
He ought also to wear flannel next the skin, to abstain care- 
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fully from the use of acids^ to take daily exercise, said never 
allow himself to become costive. 

Inflammation of the liver is distinguished by an acute pain 
under the right side, frequently odbending upwards to the 
shpDulder, accompanied widi a cough, difficulty of brea^i]^, 
and pain when lying on the side affected, tog^faer with nausea 
and sickness ; the urine is of a deep safimn cobur, and small 
in quantity; the eyes are yellow; the skin U olttiasi: whi^y 
tinged with the same colour ; diere is, at the same timet want 
of appetite, great thirst, costivene^s, quickneifr and anallaess 
of the pulse, and a considerable enlargement of the liver, 
which, when gently pressed, becomes much pained. The 
remedies ar6 venesection, blisters, laxatives, relaxant?, omol* 
lient fomentations, and clysters. 

Dysentery being contagious, is generally confined to ships 
and camps, and is seldom prevalent among the planters or 
inerchants of Jamaica. 

There are many other diseases, with which die settlers in this 
colony are occasionally affected; but, in general, it may be 
remarked, that the diseases of the western world, tliou^ 
very fatal to Eutx>peans, are by no means so numerous, as 
those of the temperate regicms. Asthfna, scrophula, consump- 
tion^ and a long et cetera, which torment the ill-fatod natives 
of Britain, are here almost wholly unknown. Indeed, asth- 
matic, scro{^ulous, and consumptive pad^its have, in many 
instances, received complete relief, from these distressing and 
fatal complaints, by a residence in this tropical region. 

The Negroes, though rarely-subject to those fevers^ wUch 
prove so fatal to Europeans, are yet liable to be affected with 
several diseases, which are frequent in Eurc^, such* as, 
dysentery, tetanus, and lues. But the diseases which pecu* 
liarly affect liiem, and which we are, on that account, shortly 
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to Hotkey zrtti^ytms, the cacabay, or Uprojy^ dirt-eatiiigi and 
the jaw-fall^ as it is called by some medical practitioners, a 
species of tetanus^ which pn>ves very fatal to infants. 

The^^um^ is supposed to be the same kind of leprosy, men- 
tioned by the Jewish historian Moses, in the thirteenth chapter 
df die bode of Leviticus. This disease is very contagious, 
being rapidly propagated by cohabitatbn^ or e\^en by coming 
in ccmcact with those, who are already . affected with it, H 
attacks the same perscm only once; and very few, especially 
<rf the Negroes imported, from Africa, escape the infection* 
When it attacks the young, it seldom proves fatal;, but to those 
who ax^ advanced in years, it is always distressing, frequently 
dangerous, and oftoi destructive. The first symptoms of this 
disease are small pimples on the skin, which make their appears 
ance widumt any previous sicknessf, or pain; the pimples 
gradually increase in size, until they become large protuberant 
pustules, and then the cuticle cracks and peels off, from which 
an ichorous discharge proceeds, that forms into thick white 
crusts or scabs. The yaws very much resemble a mulberry, 
though not in colour, yet both Jn shape, and size, and appear 
in all parts of the body; but they are generally most numerous 
about the hct^ arm-pits, groin, and fundament. As the dis- 
ease advances in its progress, those hairs which still remain on 
the parts affected, become perfectly white, and the ichorous 
matto: discharged from the pustules^ having; lodged on the 
skin, gives it also a whiti^, and a loathsome appearance. 
The dura,tion of this disease is very uncertain, but generally 
depends upon- the constitution of the patient: In some cases^ 
the yaws arrive at their full size and maturity in four weeks, 
while in others, they continue to increase, for two or three 
months. 

Negroes, as soon as the first symptoms of die disease appear* 
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oug^t tobe instancy a^ludqd fixMn all VBtefcaurw with tkom 
of their own colour. When the enifj^ions have arrived at 
maturity, some preparation of mercury is geofinlly adaoirus** 
tered» but npt given in such a quantity, as to tacito saJivation. 
Care must be taken, that the patient really swallow the m^r- 
Gury^ as the Negroes are very apt to retain it in thfdu: mouths, 
and as soph as the doctor or overseer diaappears^ they spit it 
out, with an intention to protract the cure, and cxmsequently, 
tp obtain a longer exemption from labour. It generally hapn 
pens, in case of the patient having survived the attack^ that 
one large eruption remains, after all the rest have dried up; 
this is called the foasUr^jnm, and ri$es considerafaly above iho 
surface of the skin^ in a red. fungus, from which an ichorous 
discharge constantly issues* In order to remove it» it is diressed 
every day with an ointment Hard sweUinj^ often appear in 
the soles of the feet, after the yaws are remored» wfaidi not 
unfrequently produce severe psons and lameness. To remove 
them, the patient's feet are bathed in warm lArater, until they 
are considerably softened; after which the lumps are cut out, 
and an escharotic is aj^lied. When suckmg children are 
affected with this disease, the necessary internal remedies must 
be administered to the mother, or rather, to the nur^e. 

The le/n-Qsy is a disease which appears to be peculiar to 
wann climates. It is not so comipon as the yaws^ but, like it^ 
is spread by iqfection. It fh*st makes its aFfiearance» by 
numerous copper-coloured spots, which are dispered over the 
whole body, and which, for many months, gradually increase, 
both in size and number, without occasioning any great alter^ 
ation in the state of the health. As the disease advances, the 
skin beg^ to grow rough and scaly, and puts on a g]o$8y 
appearance; a numbness is felt in the hands and feet; the 
voi^ becomes hoarse; the breath fetid; the kd)es of the ears 
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SP§ ttnckenedy and setei la»tty ; tbe chieks, and every odkf 
pslrt of the face, are covered with lai^e liraips of a livid coiourf 
Ae toind is modi disturbed, the breathing fs oppi^essed, and 
the hairs ctf the eye^Iids and eye-brows gradually fell ofiv 
These symptoms continuing to incr^e in violence, the ]ip§ 
tecotne thick and tumid> the nostrils are obstructed, the voice 
is hollow, a svfelHng arid puffiness appear in the fingers abd toes; 
which, at length, ctacking into deep fissures, ulbarate and; 
turn into fetid, virulent sores, ah intire change of counte-' 
nance siucceeds, the face becon[i^ consequently disfigured, the 
body wastes, and a slow fever ensues^ which, sooner or later, 
kindly relieves the patient fronr a horrible existenfce. 

^ffhm cftkre this disease is fully formed, all attempts at a 
cure are fruitless. What becomes therefore, the chief object 
of the fiaedical practitioner is, to prevent the patient from 
spreading the infection, and ax much as possible, to relicfve hiMi 
from the nwre distressing symptoms. For this purpose, a cool, 
spare diet, chiefty composed of fresh vegetables, oug^ to b6 
prescribed. Afercury, has often been, in various fbrms, exhii 
bited, but without the smallest success.. 

The jaxihfaUy or locked jaw, is extremely fatal to N^o chih 
dren, carrying off, between the fifth and fourteenth days after 
birth, one fourth of all those who are born in Jamaica. This 
disease frequently arises from the want of skill, or inattention 
of the black midwives, who, like their fairer sisters in Europe, 
are always illiterate, generally careless, and often intoxicated. 
This inattention is often displayed by their neglecting to purge 
off the meconium; by their dividing the umbilical cord 
with a blunt, lacerating instrument, and applying stimulant 
applications to it; and by their neglecting to provide for the 
comfort of the mother, who is generally exposed to cold, by 
lying in a wretched hut. As no effectual cure for the jaw-fall 
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J8 known, care must be taken to avoid those cautes which are 
supposed to give rise to it. Every lying-in Negress ^aoM 
tiierefore foe lodged in a comfortable apartment, which is 
neither exposed to smoke, rain, or partial currents of air. 
On the birth of the child, the cord should be divided with a 
sharp knife or scissars, after which, the portion that remains, 
should be wrapped up in a Uttle scorched lir^n. And when 
die mother's milk is insufficient to carry off the meconium, two 
tea-spoons full of castor^^il ought to be given to the child, 
on the day afler its birth. The remedies whidi are usually 
employed in the cure of tetanus, have been often a{^}ied in 
this disease, but without success. 

The dirUetdingy or as the French call it, mal d^estomach, is 
generally fatal, by producing an incurable dropsy. This dis> 
case consists in a vitiated state (^ the a^^tite, which is sup* 
posed to arise from an indulgence of the defHtsmng passions of 
die, mind, from indigestion j or frtjm a preval^ice of addity in 
the stomach. The method of cur6 usually prescribed, consists, 
in preventing the patient frx>m f»iocuring any earth, in ex> 
hibiting a gmtle eni^c, and in the use of bitters, and a gene- 
rous diet. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Customs and Manners of the Jamaicans, — Causes of a peculiar 
Cast of Character. — 7'heir high Spirit of Irklependance, — Dispo- 
sitions of the Creols. — Amiable Conduct of their Ladies. — Dress 
of the European Settlers. — Contempt of outward Show, — Kindness 
to their Slaves. — General Intelligence^ — Low State of Litera- 
ture. — State of the Mechanic and Labourer, — General Activity in 
Business. — Amusements, — Hospitality, — Attention to Religion. 

1 HE manners of the Jamaicans, both Creols and British 
settlers, diflFer very sensibly from those of their feUaw-sub- 
jects in Europe. This difference arises from their being colo-r 
nists, the existence of slavery, the hieat of the climate, thfr^ 
fruitfulness of the soil, their distance from, and their trade 
with, the mother country, and various othe^: causes. The 
employments in which they are engaged, the nature of the 
country, the trade which they carry on, the objects which 
they have in view, the perilousness of their situation, whether 
arising from the great number of blapks, the diseases of the 
climate, or the exposure to earthquakes and hurricanes, all 
give a peculiar cast of character, and produce important, and 
generally speaking, beneficial effects. 

The most prominent feature in the character of tlie white 
inhabitants of Jamaica, is, their high spirit of indcpendance. 
The conscious dignity of man appears in their very looks. 
No tremulousness of voice, no cringing tone of submission, 
no disgraceful flexibility of body, no unqualified humbleness 
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of countenance, are ever to be observed in their conduct. A 
natural consequence of this most laudable characteristic of 
man, is candour. They speak what they' think, without fear 
or reserve. Far superior to the low arts of duplicity and 
cunning, they express their sentiments and emotions; without 
sinister intentions, or terror for the consequences. No people 
are more free than themselves, or more watchful of their 
freedom. They pay the most vigilant attention to every cir- 
cumstance, which can encroach upon their liberty; while 
they place the most perfect reliance on the ability and patriotism 
of their representatives in the house of assembly ; a reliance, 
which, during the uniform experience of more than a century, 
has never once been misplaced. 

The white Creols (this term is applied to all those, who are 
bom m the island) are easily distinguished from the European 
settlers. They are generally tall, and thin. Their faces are 
i|^e, while their eyes seem hollow, and sunk in their heads. 
Their bodies are flexible, and they possess great agility, and 
gracefulness in their motions. Their sensibility being superior 
to that of the inhabitants of northern regions, they are sooner 
inspired with, and feel more acutely, those passions, which 
nature has liberally distributed to every living creature^ The 
manners which prevail, and the luxury in which they are 
educated, allow them an early gratification of those passions ; 
a circumstance, which is fer from being advantageous to their 
morals, their minds, or their happiness. It would be unjust to 
stigmatize this respectable portion of the white inhabitants of 
Jamaica; but it may be asserted with a strict adherence to 
truth, that they are, in general, more effeminate, voluptuous, 
and indolent, than the European settlers. But though inclined 
io sloth, they are far from being cowardly or timid. They 
are, perhaps, also uKirc inclmed to ostentation and egotism in 
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tiieir dress, equipages, and conversation^ than dieir neighbours, 
the natives of Europe; but they, at the same time, set the 
kttjer a laudable example, in their kind, and ^ven friendly, 
treatment of their slaves. Their tempers are naturally mild; 
but their education is much neglected. The culture of their 
minds is seldom attended to, is almost never thought of. This 
great, this ui^rdonable neglect, however, is not so hurtful in 
its effects as it otherwise would be, from the practice which 
very generally prevails, of sending children to England and 
Scotland for their education. There they acquire a portion 
of that manliness and hardihood of character, for which the 
natives of these two countries are so honourably distinguished. 
The Creol ladies are handsome, elegant, and engaging. 
They appear, at first sight, extremely pale to a newly-arrived 
£urc^)ean; but tl^ir eyes, which are large, languishing, and 
expressive, beaming with animation, or melting with tender- 
ness, compensate, in some degree, for the paleness of their 
counteiHuices. In their mode of living, they are, in the highest 
dcgreee, abs^mious; while, in their manners, they are 
modest, retired^ and unobtrusive, like the motfier of mankind 
in her state of innocence, as painted by the immortal bard; 



-Innocence and virgin modesty. 



Their virtue, find the conscience of their worth. 
That would be woo'd, and not unsought be WQn, 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir'd. 
The more desirable. 



MlCTON. 



They are distinguished by a tenderness of heart, and a 
generous compassion for the sick and unfortunate ; their hearts 
are soft, and easily affected with any tendet emotion ; and 
from their retired, regular, and abstemious manners, they 
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generally become the most faidiful wives^ and die most affiec*^ 
tionate motfaers in the world. 

Tl^ Creols are remarkable for an early sensibility, and 
quickness of perception. But their mental Acuities, as is 
usually the case in all countries, from arriving the m<Me 
rapidly at maturity, are the more stinted in their g^wth. 
They are generally, perh^ not unjustly, accused of being 
proud; but if they are so, they are destitute of what is too 
frequently an attendant on this hateful passion,— ^nearmess. 
Being conscious of no injustice, and having nothing to fear, 
they scorn every species of concealment. They are frank, 
open-hearted, and unsuspicious. Their faults are never the 
offspring of brutality or malice; their virtues flow pur^ and 
uiuululterated, from the heart. That contempt of them^ 
therefore, which is too frequently expressed by the European 
settlers, is probably more the effect of prejudice and envy, 
than of cool observation, or p^ietrating judgment. 

The European settlers are natives of Ei^land, Scotland, 
and Ireland. They are all adventurous, and generally well 
educated. They follow the professions of jAiysic, or.of kw; 
become merchants, agents, factors, store-keepen> book-keepers, 
and clerks; or tradesmen of various kinds, such as mill- 
wrights, carpenters, muons, and coppei^mitfas. But the 
majority are engaged in planting or commerce. They pursue 
theif various occupations with great liveliness and spirit; and 
their commerce being extended and lucrative, they soon 
become independant and wealthy. 

In their manners, an accurate observer can easily distinguish 
diose different shades of character, which are still conspicuous 
in a people, bom under the same government, professing the 
same religion, and speaking the same language. The English 
settlers are mild, intelligent, industrious, and contented; die 
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Scotish, sober, active, frugal, prudent, and penetrsatingj the 
Irish, adventurous, bustling, gay, and even ostjcntatious/ but 
they are not, on this account, the less generous, and warm- 
hearted. The Englishman may be termed, the placid ; th» 
Scotsman, the prudent; and the Irislmian, the gay phi^ 
Jbsophcr. 

The inhabitants are plain m their dress, and accoiixmodate 
themselves, with great propriety, to their condition. None erf" 
those finical coxcombs^ who flutter about the streets of an 
European metropolis, are here to be met with.^ An individual 
of this description would be exposed not only .to the contempt 
of those of his own colour, but to the derision even of tl« 
Negroes- 

The European settlers are m(H*e proud than vain. Bdng 
actively engaged in business, and ^iger in dieir pursuit of that 
.wealth, which will enable them to return widi honour to their 
native land, they have neidier time nor inclination to enjoy 
that unsubstantial pleasure, which arises from the admiration, 
or envy, oi others* Hence the utmost plainness in their houses, 
equipages, and liveries. Tteir country habitatbns are fre- 
quently only oioe story high, buik of wood^ and covered with 
shingles. The Mvery of their sen^tfits, whose heads, legs, 
and feet are uncovered^ generally ccHisists of' a coarse osnaburg 
frock, loosely thrown over the body— When a stranger 
enters their himible dwellings, however, he issurprised at the 
elegance of their furniture, the quantity of their plate, the 
quality of their food, and the richness and pxifusnn of their 
wines; — ^with all of which,^ the unostentatioumess of their 
dresS) houses, and manners^ forms a striking, and a pleasing 
contrast 

To their slaves, the Jamaicans behave witb great humamCy. 
They are strai^rs to that distance and reserve, whidi masto^ 
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in Europe fi»d it neceuary to disphy tawzxds their servants* 
They interest themselves warmly in all the a&irs of their 
slaves, hear their complaints with attentbn, and remedy their 
grievances with promptitude^ cxmverse with them freely, and 
allow them, on all occasions, to speak their sentiments, without ^ 
restraint. Instead of behaving to them with the cruelty of 
a task-master, they foster them with the kindness of a friend, 
or the benevolence of a father. Indeed, it may, from a carefid 
and impartial observation, be asserted, and the assertion will 
not have the less weig^ in coming from an ardent enemy of 
the slave-trade, that the condition of the Negroes in Jamaica, 
is as comfortable, as it possibly can be, while they are in a 
state of slavery. And though cruelties by vicious individuals 
h«ve been often, too often, commiitted^ yet the race of these 
unfeeling RKmsters, is at present, bi^ily extinct A man who 
would treat his slaves with cruelty, would not only be punished 
by the laws, but would be e:s:ecn(ted as much, and .as generally, 
MB a deist in a Roman c^dbolic country, or 4 friend to freedom, 
under a despotic government. Indeed, tht planters and 
merchants of Jamaica, whedber we regard their industry, 
their public spirit, their tempers^ or behaviour, are among 
the most useful and respectable, (and were it not fi>r die 
existence of slavery^ for idbicl;i they are nctfat all to be blamed, 
would be among the. most universally respected) individuals in 
the dviiizcd world* 

Though literature be here but little activated, the inhabi- 
tants jsr^ nevertheless poissessed of just notions of projMriety, 
and miftch native good sense. The general intelligence of the 
petty juries of this island has been often remarked; and it 
arises partly from that unrestrained and independant inter- 
.course, which exists between all the white inhabitants, and 
parlily from that consciousness x>f dignity, widi which the 
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existence of slavery never foils to insfwre a free man* As tiiey 
are much and actively engaged in business, they have littte 
time for reading; while the ladies, for whom this excuse cannot 
be offered, have tK) great inclination for this most rational^ 
most useful, and most delightful, of all employments. But 
the rays of that light of science, which illuminates and adorns 
the island of Britain, are now scattered beyond the Atlantic 
ocean, and shed a glimmering and increasing twilight on the 
hitherto darkened horizon of Jamaica. May the promise 
which they hold forth of the succession of a glorious day, be 
speedily realized! 

Beggars, those unhappy, and degraded individuals, who 
swarm in all European cities, are here happily unknown. To 
a poor man, indeed, who, in his native land, finds a difficulty 
in acquiring the necessaries, and little comforts of life, this is 
the best country ifi the world. Here, industry not only pro- 
cures the necessaries, but the conveniencies, and even the 
luxuries of life. Turn your attention, then. Ye industrious 
individuals, who are forced to leave your n^rtive shores, to this 
happy island! Here you will find a welcome, at }^{^y and a 
secure asylum. G^o not, then, to increase the numbers, and 
advance the interests of a rival state. Hasten rather to the 
mountains of Jamaica, where you will experience a benign 
government, a healthful climate, a fruitful soil, and a generoua 
Welcome. Instead erf becoming aliens, you wi!l still remain 
children of (he great family in which you were bom ; will pass 
your days, and rear your oflfeprii^, in its bosom ; wiH become 
respected, happy, and useful colonists; and will add to tl^ 
stability, increase the resources, and consolidate the power of 
the mother country ! 

That refinement of manners, which is prevalent in the higher 
ranks of society in Europe, is here unknown. The irfiabitarite 
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are equally strangers to, and enemies of, all unnecessary 
ceremony and restraint. Their very language is deficient in 
elegance. From whatever cause it arises, their common 
phrases abound with nautical expressions, and what are calle4 
by the polite, or the fastidious, vtdgarisms. Thus, instead of 
sayiqg, bring or fetch any thing, they say, hand it; a chaise, 
many of them call a chai; an office, or employment, is called 
a birth; and when they speak of the east and west, they say ta 
zdndward and Utward. 

They do not spend much of their time in amusements. 
When the business of the day is concluded, they, according 
to the English custom, sit down to dinner, and generally pass 
the evening, in conversation, smoking, and drinking. How- 
ever, they, occasbnally play at cards, back-gammon, and 
billiards; the latter of which, from the moderate exercise 
which it requires, is admirably adapted to a warm climate, 
and is one of the most healthful, and least pernicious amuse- 
ments, in which they could possibly eng^ige. In the level 
parts of the island, they have even sometimes horse-races; but 
this amusement requiring violent exertion, is neither regulat» 
nor frequent. They are passionately fond of horses, and pay 
great attention to the breed and rearing of this noble animaL 
Of single horse chaises, which is their favourite mode of con* 
veyance, they have vast numbers. 

. For hospitality, the . inhabitants of Jamaica are honourably 
distinguished, and cannot be sufficiently praised. In all 
countries, where strangers are seldom to be seen, where the 
inhabitants have little intercourse with each oilier, an4 where 
the people are not in a state of absolute barbarism, this virtue 
is more or less practised ; but the Jamaicans not only by their 
kindness relieve the stranger from any painful sense of depend- 
ance, but endeavour to make themselves appear the parties 
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obliged. They not only practise kindness, but practise it wifli 
delicacy. This virtue is one of the most pleasing traits in their 
character; and as it is universally prevalent, among all ranks, 
professions, and conditions, it sheds a pleasing lustre over their 
whole conduct. Few individuals have resided even a short 
time in this country, without having experienced the truth of 
diis observation^ which has been made, or assented to, by all 
writers on the subject. 

We have already seen, that, in their conduct, the inhabitants 
of Jamaica practise the great duties of religion; but their 
attentioii to, and attendance on, its ceremonies, are such, as 
effectually to excite the pity, or the indignation, of the pious 
christian. Sunday is generally employed as a day of rest from 
their usual business and labour; but they neither attend 
divine service, nor engage in religious exercises* Indeed, if 
we may judge from extended intercourse, and accurate infor- 
mation, they do not implicitly believe in the great mysteries of 
the christian religion; and consequently, it is not surprising, 
that they should neglect, or despite, its ceremonies. But to 
this general remark, there are, no doubt, numerous exceptions. 
Their non-attendance on divine service may, perhaps, also 
be apologized for, by the fewness of churches, there being 
only about twenty in the whole island. But we will leave this 
subject for regret, and shall only remark, that if we be inclined 
to complain, as all good christians ought, of the supineness 
displayed by men, respecting the ceremonies of religion, we 
shall have sufficient cause for our sorrow, without wafting 
ourselves in imagination, across the Atlantic ocean. 
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NOTES. 



(a.) 1 HE Revolution in England, having neceiiarily raited great numbers iA 
individualt to the rank of offiecrs, from thelowettMitMtona, a kind of equality reigHed 
among theisoldiarf. The Mlowing inatanee of that equality is a curious fiact^ and 
dispfaf^s equally the r^publicim mamwY, andiincivilised spirit of that age. 

Adpit«it-*General Jackson, who had been the first to flee during the engs^ment, 
wal tried by a'Ooiirt-iiuBrtiid^ convicted of cd^f^ordice, cashiered with ighominy, and 
condemnisd io serve as 4 swabber onioard tUe kospital shipl! — General Venables» 
with a naivety eommon to the wrketi of that age, which, though sddom respectable, 
ia alwiqra fdcasiog^ makes t)ie followkg observations on this sentence. After men- 
^ning'thetennsof it, he^s, '« And justly^ — forthebenelt of the sick and wounded, 
^' who owed their vufferii^s to his misbehaviiour. . A sentence too gentle for so noto- 
«* rious an offisrider, against whom some of the colonels made complaint for tohoring 
«« and drunkenness at fiarbadoes \ but not being able to pr^n^t the fact, he escaped \ 
** though considering his fovmer course of life; the presumptions were strmig^ he 
** and a woman lodging in oile. chamber, and not any other person with either, which 
** masenmigh io induce aMiefrfhis offence^ he, having two wives in England, and 
«* sundkig guilty of forgery ; all which I desired Major- General Worsley in join- 
** in^ with me to^acfaainthis Highness' (Cromwell) with, that he might be taken 
^^ off* aAd not sufered to go with me, lest he should tring a curse on us^ as I feared. 
9* Sut his Highness would not hear us.— After this, both perjury and forgery were 
'* proved against him^ in the case of a colonel or general, at Barbadoes, rqjined by 
'* him, by that means^ Upon the complaint, and with the advice of the said generalt 
** I rebokeii him privately; which he took so distastefully, that, as it afterwards 
** appeared, he studied and endeavoured nothing but mutiny ; and found fit matter 
** to work upon, as with an army that has neither pay nor pillage, arms nor amma« 
>* nition, nor victuals, is not difficult ; but this I came to understand afterwards/' 
Ac. ■ V en. NArr. 

(b.J Mr. Long inftutna us. That *^ a Spanish fleet, consistxngof fifteen ships df 
** war (which had been destined to take in soldiers at Carthagtna, . to support ^ ih» 
'' vasbn of the island) xxfoik the news of Don Sfse's ill auoedss, lOadc^ tlie bqst of 
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^ their 'wvft to the Havanaib, Md left the coast open to the Eoglisb flm ; on board 
«' of which D'Oyley embarked three hundred coldiortt burnt two gilleoos^ bound.from 
*' Carthagena to Porto fiello* and destroyed the town of Tolu» situated on ihe coast 
*^ of the Spanish main." c 

("fj The Mbwing anecdo^deservcs to be recQr4idt ^ it is one of those numer- 
ous examples with which history abounds* of that punishment which unjust and cruel 
actions alw^ays merit, being frequently, when least expected, inflicted, in a signal 

maanet^ upon.the perpeu^<»s of them. ^ 

. «' The Spaiush sbves wbo h^ d^^osted* did lilce^wise good sermioe» many. Of them 
*^ fij^ing with the greatest cwrage; and being sure of an im^iediate. and cruel deaih, 
*' should they £sU into the hands of ibeil* old mattera^ did all that wns ilaiheir power 
U against them. Colonel D'Oylc^ tbeneupto rewsirded soitie df those, and declared 
•* others free, particolarly one who was «>b«etyed tp havfcajDOffc than.ocdli^ai!y, for- 
'* wardnesi, and had, with his own haildsy k^iUed sevfT^ ^Spani^^rds. It seems this 
*' fellow had been slave to ^ne of the most consideisable amongit them, add loved a 
M yot^ng negro [tugress'} to distraction* He h;ad several children by heri^ and lived 
** in an uninterrupted course of happiness (if t^e state of slaves pS^ afford sutb) when 
- ** the old foM, his mas|^, barbarojitsly tore the fo^d ?crea<ure from his.arms, and 
*' forced her to comply with: his own viiliainous lusts. The hus^wud called on every 
^' power to: s^venige the rape ; but his passion was ordered to be allayed by, the seve^ 
*' r^ties of the whip ; he ynderwent the. punishment, bqt waited revenge ; and having 
/* found opportunity from the. late disturbances, got an intervi<^v with bi^ onoe 
«' adored wKe, and soon decoyed her to some disttoce, , where he toU her hi» designs 
" of vengeance, and swore, he still loved her with a^too sincere passion, not to be 
'* sensible of what be had lost : But as their happiness was now for ever past, and 
.'* the; formcir days of love and purity could not return, he would not live to spe her 
*' another's, when she could npi be his ; for, however innocent her intention, he 
" never could take an adultress to his arms ; and therefore closely embracing beiv 
,** plunged a.poignard to the heart of the unhappy creature. — * Thus,' says he, ^ I ex* 
*' * ert the right pf a husband,' **and after a few caresses, and seeing her breathe, 
y her last, he fled to the English ; and in all their enga^mcnts did them eminent 
** service, particularly in this last, where the sight of his former tyrant having in- 
'* flamed his desire of revenge, be flew to the place where he fought, and soon laid 
*^ the vile adulterer at his feet» Many others did he also, sacriflce to his revenge; 
** and behaved so gallantly, that Colonel D'Oyley took particular notice of him, 
** and, without determining . on the justness of bis motives, rewarded him nobly, 
.*« made, him free,, and gave him a small piece, of ground, which ever after he Uved 
.«• upon in quiet, but with a thoughtfulness and aelahcboly, t)m he could never con- 
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y.M aliO' a!so^ who did good lemce i^mt die Fienoh« in 1695, ^ several 
/* tHne$ exposed hit life m purMit of the rd>elliott& Negroes^" .. 

A New History of Jauaica^ 1740, Sva.£dit. p. 71. 

("d.J Sir William Beeston memioiis, that in'th^ year- 166B, durii^ Sir Thornas 
Moditiford's admioiistridon, wbo^ by hit lole authority had twicer pro^humed war 
against the Spaniards, the I^ing (Charles IL) imn% out the Oxford frigate, which ar- 
rived at Jamaica in O^Ql>er, ,aiid brought instnictaoos from hit Majesty^ to eounte- 
naiiee, as mueh as possible, that war, and empowedng the Governor to commissioQ 
trfailtever ]|^ers<Ail be tboyght proper, to h^ partners wkh his Majesty in ihefltfnder^ 
jtbty.fisfding victuaky wear, aad tear«— ** So that," wys Mr. Long, ** his Mqesty 
** entered very seriously into the privateering business,, and held this reputid>le part- 
<* narsbip for some years;" and he add s 

Qmd nan regAiM fedora cogis^ 
Auri sacra fames f 



fe.j The following Letter was written by a Gentleman immediately after the Earths 
quake^, and was sent to the Royal Society ^London, by Sir Hans Sloans^ 
Bart. 

June 20, 169ie. 
" The terrible Earthquake which happened the 7th instant, between elevea 
and twelve of the clock at noon, shook down and drowned nine-tenths of the town of 
Port- Royal in two minutes time, and all by the wharf-side in less than one; very few 
escaped there. I lost all my people and goods, my wife, and two men, Mrs. B. and 
her daughter. One white maid escaped, who gave me an account, that her mistress 
was in her cbset, two pair of stairs high, and she was sent into the garret^ where was 
Mrsi B. and her daughter, when she felt the earthquake, and bid her uke up her 
child, and fun down ; but turning about, met the water at the top of the garret stairs» 
ioT the house sunk downright, and is now near thirty feet under water. .My son 
and I went that inoming to Liguanea; the earthquake took us in the mid -way be- 
tween that and Port-Royal, where we were near being overwhelmed by a swift rolling 
sea, six feet above the surface, without any wind ; but it pleased God to save us,, 
being forced back to Liguanea, where I found all bouses even with the ground ; not 
a place to put one's head in, but in negfo-houses. The earth continues to shake five 
or six times in twenty- four hours, and ojfieh trembling. Great part of the mountains 
fell down, and. fall daily. I pray God divert those heavy judgments which still 
threaten us!" 
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An&iher Litter, iUaedinfJ^HavLfiO. ^99, rd^e^ fwriher, pdfiientanf 
^ I doubt not but you haye iidurd Before tKii 6f our great ctliamitf ; J>lit> honeftt^ 
I will give )rou the particulars as Rear as I caib In the $jst pla^e* gratt ftaitof Port* 
Roy^l is sunk ; that» where the Wharfs waS| is -new some fathoms of water. All the 
street where the church stood is overflowed, that the water stands so high as .the 
upper rooms of those which are standing. The eaith, when it opened and swallowed 
up people, ihey rose in other streets, some in the middle of the haitxmt, and yet 
saved; though, at the same time, t believe^ there was lost about £000, whitea and 
blacks. At the north, about 1000 acres of land sanity and lUrtetn jle^ct wish it | 
atl our houses thrown down all over the island, fliat we were forced to live in huis^ 
The two great mounUins at the entering into Sixteen.mij6 Walk fell and met^ and 
stopped the river, that it was diy from that place to the Ferry, ^ a whole ^y, and 
vast quantities of fish 'taken up, which was greatly to the relief of the diacresied* 
At Yellows, a great mountain split, and fell into the levd land and covered several 
settlements, and destroyed ninet^sen white peo|4e« One of the persons, whose name 
was Hopkins, had his plantation removed half a {nile from the place it formerly 
stood} and now good provisions growing upon it. . Of all wells, from a fathom to 
six or seven, the water flew put at the top, with the great motion of the earth. Since, 
It has continued shaking sometimes two or three times in a day ; ao, at night, some* 
times more, sometimes less ; but God be praised, they are but small. Our people 
settled a town at Liguanea side, and there is about five hundred graves already, and 
people every day al-dying still ♦. I went about once to see it, and I had like to have 
tipt tS. Poor C^ptaip W^oa ym diowned. All this^ I do assure you, is truth; 
^d if I had time, could giy^^ an accouiit of many more of the like/* 

Anolktr Letter contaifu tke following particulars* 

<* What you desire concerning oat earthquake in Jamaica, I will answer as near ai 
I can, to vkat I saw and heard ; IN:>ftlRoyal beihg tba place where 1 Uved« :I shall 
begin with what I met with there. On Tuesday, the 7tk of Juiie». 160£,. ttetwiOEt 
eleven and twelve at noon, I being at atavern, we felt, the house diAe^^a^ sa:w.thie 
brickr begin to rise in the flooct and at the same- instant, heard one iniibe slneetcry^ 



. * << Not less than three thonsand are computed to hare died, ^ disease; thegveater pajjt 
<^ at Kingston only, where five "hundred gsavcf were du^ in a month's time) and two or 
<^ three buried fa a gra^e. What rendered the scene more tragical, was^ the number. of 
<< dead bodies, which, after perishing in the shock at Port-Royal, were seen in haudreds 
*^ floating from one side of the harbour to the other." 

Long's fiisTO&T, Vol. 2. Page HS. 
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Jn Saftkquakil Immediately we rah oh^ of tHe house, yhere we saw alt peo]p|e 
wMi MecPup hatidi, b^ging GM's attktatlds. Vtt contih^ ruilaiflg up the 
stfeet, WfaHs^ 6ii either iride us^ we saw t)ie hoviMs vmt Awallowei up, ot^iiers thrown 
dti'faeipi % ihe'iand in the ttrfeet rise tike the Wvies of thesea, lifting up all persons 
that stood upon it, aiKd immecRatety dropping doWn into piu ; and at the same instant, 
afldod of water breaking in, and' rc41ing those poor soulk over and over; some 
eatcUng hotd of b6ams'and rafters of houses; others were found in the sand, that 
appeared when the water was drained away. With their legs and arms out, we behold- 
ing this dismal sight. The sm^l piece of ground whereon sixteen or eighteen of us 
stood (praised be God) did not sink. 

' ''As sooii as tbe violent shake was over, every man was desirous t6 know, if any 
P«t of his funily w^« left aKvb. ' I endeavoured t^' go tov^ards my house upon the 
rains of the houses that were floating upon the water, but could jiot : At length, I got 
a^ cant>e, and rowed tip the great sea-side toward my house, where I saw several meii 
and women floating upon dve wte^k (M. to'sea^ and as many of them as I could, I 
took into the boat, and still r6wed cfii, till! came where I thought my house had 
stoodv but could not hear of neither my wife nor family, so returned again io that 
little part remaihing above water. But seeing all people endeavouring to get to the 
island, I Went amongst than, in hopes I might hear of my wife, or some part of my 
family, but conM imt; Next morning I went from one ship to another, till, at 
length, it pleased God that I met with tny wife, and two of my Negroes. I then 
aslced her, how she had escaped? She told )ne, when she felt the house shake, she 
rm oak, and ddled all witUnto do the ^affte: She was no sooner out, but the sand 
wras li&ed up, and her Negro woman grasping tf>out her, th^ both dropt into the earth 
together; and^ at the same instant the water coming in, rolled them over and over, 
tilU at length, tliey catched bold of a beam, where they hung, till a boat came from 
•.Spaaisii vosei, andtoofc Aem up. ' • 

** The houses from the Jews street end to ^ breast- work; were alf shaien down, 
save, obly eight or ten* tbu: remained from' the balcony upwards ab6ve water : And 
as soon aa the vicdeot earthquake was over, the watermen and sailors did not stick t5 
fonder tboee honsM rand in the time o( thdr phuuler, one or two of th6n felt upon 
their heads, where they were lost. 

*' As soon as the violent shake was over, the minister desired all pec^le to join 
with bSim in prayer; and amongst them were several Jews that kneeled, and answered 
as they did. Nay, I heard one say, they wfere heard to call upon Jesus Christ: A 
thinj worth observation. 

'< Several ships and sloops were overseti alid Tost in the harbour. Among the 
fest, the Swan frigate, that lay by the wharf to careen* by the violent motion of the 
sea, and sinldng of the wharf, was forced ever the tqpe of masy bouses; and passkif 
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by.tliaNt iKfUK, vbcro my I/NT^ Ptike 1ivcd» jHurt of. it fell apoo bcr». and btei in bar 
ro^nd-hovkl^ : She 4i4 not oYCirseC,. but helped some hundnds in saving 4hetr bvet. ' 

*' At.tathe .firfs-b^s wbich you beard were seen in the air, it was a great .fabe« 
hood; for J nekbef saw nor heard (during Our month's stay after the eartbqualue) 
any such thing; but a ^rreat and hideous rumbling was beard in the mooutains; into* 
much, that it frighted many Negrpes that had been run avray soaw months fintan 
their foassten, .and made them come home, and promise not to nXtk away any 
more. 

^* The water ^hat isfued from the Salt^panns hills, I saw myself, as also Mr. 
Ashbome, and one Pinnock a quaker, of Liguanea. It forced its i^ssage out frMi 
the bill* in (I believe) twenty or thirty several places, some more forcibly than 
others; for, in eight or ten pbce8,.it came with that violence, that had so many 
^ui^es been dniwn up at once, they could not have run with greater force; and most 
of theqfH six or seven yards high f^om the foot of the hill; three or four of the least 
pf them, we observed, were near ten or tMrelve yards high in the mountain. We 
stood some tioie, in looking on this miracidous sjght : At length we tasted the water 
in most of the places; all which we tasted, we found to be brackish, of which we 
could not imagine the reason, nor from whence the water should arise. It continued 
running that afternoon, and all night, till next morning about sun-rise, at which ttnieft 
the Salt-panns were quite overflowed. Tberefore you ni^y jtt<^;e'its ibrce in run« 
ning, for both Salt«panns and mpuntain you know very well. ! 

V The time we continued on the island after the earthquake, was at Mn Bosby's, 
who hi|d as miraculousjau; escape, and his wife, as my wife had. He likewise told 
us, that that afternoon, coming to his plantation', he found :the ground opened in 
sevend places; and in one> two cows were dropped in« and smothtnred* : * 

*' The weather was much hotter after the earthquake, than before; and such an 
innumerable quantity of musquitoes, that the like waa never seen,- since the 
inhabiting of the island. 

*' The mountains at Galloes fared no better than those of Sixteen->mile walk. A 
great part of one of them falling down» drove all the trees before it; and at the 
foot of the mountain, there was a plantation, that was wboHy overthrown and buried 
in it." . . r 

In another dtscripHon of ikis av^ful comcussiom, the wriier informs us, speaking ef 

Port RoyaH, ... 

'* If this place be nothing but sand, (as some would have it, that are its no welU 
wisbers) it. seems stnmge, that the force of the earthquake did not dissipate and 
dissolve the very foundation of it, and that it did not fall to pieces and scatter undtf 
jwwter, as the rest of t^ placed; for the shake was so violent, that it threw people 
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idewn on their kmees, mml sometimes on their faces, as they tin aldng th^ streets to 
provide for tiwir safeljr * aad ic was a very difficult matter to keep one's legs. The 
ground beayed and swelled like a rolling sea ; (it is' a strange eiimpart^n, Mto' every 
body here using it, I venture to do so likewise) by which means, several houses now 
standings were shuffled and moved some yards from their plaices. One whde' 
street (a great many houses whereof are now standing) is said to be twice as bfoad' 
now as befofe the earthquake; and in many places, the ground would crack and 
open, and shut quick and fast: Of which small openings, I have heard Major Kdly 
and others say, they have seen two or three hundred at one time, in some whereof, 
many people were swallowed up ; some the earth caught by the middle, and squeezed 
60 death; the heads of others only appeared above ground: Some were swallowed 
quite down, and cast up again by great quantities of water; others went dowii, and 
were never more seen. These were the smallest openings : Others that were more 
large, swallowed up great houses; and out of some gapings would issue whole 
rivers of water, spouted up a great height into the air, which seemed to threaten a 
deluge to that part of Port Royal, which the earthquake seemed to favour, accom- 
panied with ill stenches and offensive smells, by means of which openings, and 
the vapours at that time, belched forth from the earth into the air; the sky, which' 
befioore was clear and blue, was in a minute's time become dull and reddish, looking 
(as I have heard it compared often) like a red-hot oven: All these drefadful 
circumstances occurring at once, accompanied all the while wkh prodigious loud 
noistt**from the mountains, occasioned by their falling, &c.; and also a hollow 
noise under ground, and people running from one place to another, distracted with 
fear, looking like so many ghosts, and more resembling the dead' than the living, 
made the whole so terrible, that people thought the dissolution of the whole frame* 
of the world was at hand*. Indeed, it is enough to raise melancholy thoughts in a 
man now, to see the cbnnneys and tops of some houses, and the masts of ships and 
sloops, which partaked of the same fate, appear above water; and when one first 
comes ashore, to see so many heaps of ruins, many whereof by their largeness show, 
that once there had stood a brave house; to see so^^many houses shattered, some half 
fallen down, the rest desolate, ^md without inhabitsttits; to see where bouses have 
been swallowed up^ some appearing half above ground, and of others, the chimnies 
only; but, above all, to stand on the sea-shore, and to look over that part of the 
neck of land, which for above a quarter of a h^tle, was quite swallbwed up; there, 
where once brave streets of stately houses stood, appearing now nothing but water, 
except here and there a chimney, and too^ parts- and pieces of bouses, servirig 
only to mind us of their sad misfortunet now habitations ibr fiaii, contrary to the 
intent of -the first builders. 
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•* And though Port Royal was so grc^ a saflferer by the earthquake, yet it left 
more houses standing there, tba^ in all the inland besides, ^U over which, it is said 
to rage more furiously, than at Pott Royal; and this aeems to be true; for it was to 
violent in other places, that pieople could not Jcee^ their legs, bijt were violently 
thrown down on the ground, where |:hey lay on their faces, with their arms and legs 
spread out, to prevent being tumbled and thrown about, by the almost incredible 
motion of the earth, like that, as is the general comparison, of a great sea. 

♦•it scarce left a planter's house, or sugar-work, standing, all over the island: 
I think it left not a house standing at Passage-fort, and but one in all Liguanea, and 
none in St. Jago, except a few Iqw houses built by the wary Spaniards. And it i» 
not to be doubted, but that, had there been five hundred, or five thousand towns in 
Jamaica, the earthquake would have ruined every one. In several places in the 
country, the earth g^ped prodigiously t On the north side, the planters houses, with 
greatest part of their plantations, (^d the planters bouses lie not very near to one 
another) were' swallowed, houses, people, trees, all up in one gape; instead of 
which, appeared for some time after, a great pool, or lake of water, covering above 
a thousand acres, which is since dried opt and now is nothing but a loose sand, or 
giravel, without any the least mark or sign left, whereby one may judge, that there 
ever had stood a tree, house, or any thing else.. In Clarendon precinct, the earth 
gaped, and spoutied up with a prodigious force, great quantities of water into the 
air, above twelve miles from the it^l and all over the island, there were abundance 
of gapings, or openings of the earth, many thousands; marks of many wliereof^ 
which, upon their closing, they I^ft behind them, any one cannot choose but see, 
that goes into the country ; and I have seen $evei;al. But in the mountains are s^d 
to be the most violent shakes ; and it is a generally received opinion, that the nearer 
to the mountains; the gi*eater the sbdke; and that the cause thereof, whatever it is, 
lies there. ' Indeed, they are stiiaogely torn, and r^at; inmnniich, that they seem to 
be of quite diff^ent shapes oow^ from what they were, especially the Blue, and 
other highest laountains, who seem to be the greatest sufferers; as if, for presuming 
to make xesistaace agiunst so strong an enemy, they had fared the worse for it; 
which, during the time pf the first gpc9t shake, smd as long as the great shakes con- 
tinued, which was above two months after the first great shake, (during which time, 
the shakes came very strong and thipk, sometimes two or tfacee in an hour) bellowing 
forth prodigious loud, terrible noises and echoings, as if tliey were sensible of those 
dreadful convulsions, which so raged within their bowels, and in so violent* a 
manner, tore and rent them asunder^ as if they complained of the cruelties of 
that gr^t (I believe, I may say, greatest) toany to nature; threatening to cast thia 
island into its first chaos, or at least, into a new model or shape, different from that 
which nature first gave it; breaking one mountain, and thereof, making two or 
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three; and joining two mountains, and making thereof one, closing up the unhappy 
valley betwixt. And at Yallows particularly, some families who lived betwixt two 
mountains, were shut up, and buried under them. 

•* Not far from which place, part of a mountain, after having made several leapt 
or moves, overwhelmed a whole family, and great part of a plantation, lying a 
mile off. And a large high mountain, near Port-Morant, near a day's journey over, 
is said to be quite swallowed up ; and in the place where it stood, there is now a 
great lake of four or five leagues over. But those things happened in lower 
mountains. But in the Blue mountains, and its nigh neighbours,, from whence 
came those dreadful roarings, terrible and amazing to all that heard them, may be 
reasonably supposed to be many strange alterations of the like nature: But those 
wild desert places, being very rarely, or never, visited by any body, not by Negroes 
themselves, we are yet ignorant of what happened there; but the astonishing noises 
that came from thence, and their miserable shattered appearance, appearing half 
naked, and deprived of their stately ornaments, large aspiring trees, and whereas, 
they used to afford a fine, green prospect, now one half part of them, at least, 
fleeming to be wholly deprived of their natural verdure, and ornamental coverings, 
in such sort, that they have not a leaf to cover their nakedness, appearing bare and 
ragged, in such poor torn shapes, that surely it will put any thoughtful man into 
a contemplative posture, who shall look at them. There, one may see, where the 
tops of great mountains have fallen, sweeping down all the trees, and eveiy thing in 
its way, and making a path quite from top to bottom; and other places, which 
seem to be peeled and bare, a mile together; which vast pieces of mountains, with 
all the trees thereon, falling together in a huddled and confused manner, stopped up . 
most of the rivers for about twenty-four hours; which afterwards having found out 
new passages, brought down into the sea, and this harbour, several hundred 
thousand tons of timber, (as I have heard computed from the most knowing peoplp 
there} which would sometimes float in the sea in such prodigious quantities, that 
they looked like moving islands. I have seen several of those large trees on this 
shore, all deprived of their bark and branches, and generally very much torn by the 
rocky passages, through which, by the force of a falling stream, and their own 
weight, they might be supposed to be driven. One great trunk of a tree particu- 
larly, I have seen among the rest, so squeezed, as a sugar-cane after it has passed 
the mill. Some are of opinion, that the mountains are sunk a little, and are not so 
high as they were: Others think, the whole island is sunk something by the earth*, 
quake. Port Royal is said to be sunk a foot; and in many places in Liguanca, I 
have been told, are wells, which require not so long a rope to draw water out of 
them now, as before the earthquake, by two or three feet ; which seems a sort of 
a demonstration, that either the land is sunk, or the sea risen, the former of which 
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seems most probable. Nor -are tliese all the effects of the earthquake: no. The 
water had, in some measure, its share, as well as the land. Ia this harbour, in Port 
Royal, at the time of the great shake, (though seas very calm) was suddenly raised 
such a strange emotion in the water, that immediately it swelled as in a storm, great 
large waves appearing on a sudden, rolling with such force, that they drave most 
ships (if not all) in the harbour, from their anchors; breaking their cables, to the 
great hazard, of all of them, and to the loss of some small ships ;and sloops, &c. I 
heard particularly a master of a large ship of about three hundred tons say, that he 
then rode with two strong cables, both which, this strange violence of the water 
brake in an instant ; and that he thought he should have lost his ship, which mounted 
as in a gveat storm, &c. and so it fared with the rest of the ships ; but this was soon 
over, and in a liule time, all smooth again. One Captain Phipps told me, that he 
and another gentleman happened at the time of the earthquake, to be in Liguanea^ 
by the sea-side; and that at the time of the great shake, the sea retired from the 
land in such sort, that for two or three hundred yards, the bottom of the sea 
appeared dry, whereon th^ saw lie several fish, some whereof, the gentleman who> 
was with him, ran and 'took up, and in a minute or two's time, the sea returned 
a^in, and overflowed great part of the shore. At Yallhouse, the sea is said to retire 
above a mile« 

'^* Tis thought, there were test in all parts of the island two thousand p^pfe; and 
had the shake happened in the night, very few would have escaped alive; and those 
that bad« would, in all probability, have been knocked in the head by the N^oes, 
and the island, to all intents and purposes, quite mined* 

*< Si^ce my arrival here„ I have felt several shakes; the first and greatest whereof^ 
was on Goodi-Friday;/it lifted me completely off my chair, and set me on my legs^ 
and was said to be a small shake; but I did not then hear the noise (minding something 
else} which always immediately foreruns,, or rather, accompaniesit^ but have since 
felt several less shakes,, and heard the noise often, which is very loud, and may be 
easily taken» by. those not* used to hear it, for a rustling wind, or for a hollow rumb* 
Ung Uiunder; but hath some puffing blasts peculiar to itself, and are most like those 
of a match made of brimstone»^ when lighted, but of a mocLgreater degrfe, and suck^ 
as a large magazine of. brimstone may be supposed to make, when on fire; it is alsO' 
accompanied with a noise, whicb may be pretty well imiOtted,. by putting the- tongye- 
to the roof of the mouth, and in a whispering hollow tone, loudly pronouncing, 
bur'rtr r r» wheisby. it is easily distinguished from either wind or thunder; and; 
people are generally running out of their houses hefodre the shake comes,, and then the 
noijse seems to come from below, and to be just under one's Seet, which makes the 
trcad)Uog of th« eartkinore terrible, than^ k otherwise would he. It is (Aservsdblci. 
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thit every sa»ll shake is felt on 8bip«boaixl, as seaaiUy as on sfaorer the i/mtr 
4baki|ig, ^ well as the land* 

'* After the great shake,, those pec^le that escaped (as many as^ eould) got on' 
board the ships in the harbour,, where many continuod about two months after; the 
nhakes, all that time, being so violent^, and. coming ao thtck, s<»netimes two or three 
81 an hour's lime* accon^amed with firight&il noises^ bo& from' under the earth, 
suid. from the continual falling and breaking of the mountains, that they dared not 
come ashore. Others went to the pbce called Kingstown (or, by others, KiHcown) 
where, hoia !^e first c^^asing of the ground, amd from bad accommodationc, theit 
liuts.built with boughs, and not sufficient to keep out rain, which in great and an 
unusual manner, followed the eartlniuake, lying wet, and wanting medicines, and 
all conveniencies, &c. they died miserably in heaps. Indeed, there was a general 
sickness (supposed to proceed from the hurtful vapours belched from the many 
openings of the earth) all over the island, so general, that few escaped, being sick; 
and 'tis thought, it swept away in all parts of the^ island three thousand souls; the 
gKseatest part from Kingstown only, yet an> unheal^y place. Besides the great 
quantities of .dead people floating from one side of the harbour to the other, as the 
sea and land breezes blew them, sometimes a hundred or two hundred in a keap^, 
may be thought to add something to the unhealthfulness of this place. 

Phil».Tran^ wK.xviiL p. »S, et scq.. 

(f.) Severaf small settlements belonging to BritaTn, but not of sufficient import* 
aoce to form distinct colonies, are usually denominated, dependencies of Jamaica*,, 

1. The.Caymanasi 

^. Musquito Shore;. 

3. Black Riven 

4. Honduras. 

5. Ruattan or Rattan*. 

6. Campeache.. 

But it is not deemed necessary to enter into any particular account of the state of 
tbese settlements* as^ they do not appear to the writer of these pages to be any more 
connected with dbe history of Jamaica,, than, the islands of Jersey and Guomsey are 
wiiliihat of £a|^d^ 

fj^.J This parish containa two beautiftif cascade, and a remarkable* grotto, the 
latter of. which Mr. Long visited, and which he thus describes : 

<' The grottO' in. this parish, near Dry ifarbour, and i^ut- feufteen miks^west 
'* from St. Ann!s Bay, is situated at the foot of a rocky hill, under which it runs for 
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** a qonsiderafak way, and then bran^ches tnto severaJ adits, sonae of which penetrate 

•• so far, that no person has yet ventured to discover their ending. The front is 

** extremely gothic in its appearance. It is the perpendicular face of a rock, having 

'* two arched entrances about twenty feet asunder, which look as if they had an- 

** ciently been door-ways, but sunk by time or accident to within two or three feet 

** of their lintels. In the centre of the rock, between these portals, is a natural 

** niche, about four feet in height, and a$ many from the ground, which might well 

** be supposed intended for the reception of a Madona, especially as at the foot of it 

** is a small excavation or bason, pmjected a little beyond the surface of the rock; 

'* which seems a very pmper reservoir for holy water. — Excited by the accounts I 

" had heard of this celebrated coriotity^ I made one among a party to visit it. 

'* After providing ourselves with several bundles of candle-wood, split in small 

'' pieces, we crept on our hands and knees under the larger of the two apertures in 

*' the front of the rock, and immediately found ourselves in a circular vestibule, of 

** about eighteen feet diameter, and fourteen in height. The ceiling (an irregular 

** concave) as well as the sides, was covered with stalactic and sparry matter, inter* 

<* spersed with innumerable glistening particles, which, reflecting the light of our 

** torches from their polished surface, exhibited the most rich and splendid appear* 

^ ance imaginable. 

^* This roof seemed to be supported by several columns of the same matter, con. 

^\creted by length of time; whose chaptrels, and the angular arches above, appeared 

*' in the true gothic taste. The pillars surrounded the vestibule; the <^n spaces 

** beli%v«en them led into avenues which diverged away into different parts of thia 

<* subterraneous labyrinth. On one side we observed a rock, which, by the con* 

** tinual dripping of water upon it from the ceiling, was covered with an incrustatioo, 

*' and bore a very striking resemblance of some venerable old hermit; sitting in pro* 

'« found meditation, wrapped in a flowing robe, his arms folded, and a beard 

** descending to his waist. The head appeared bald, and the fcurehead wrinkled with 

*' age. Nothing was wanting to complete the figure, except the addition of features, 

** which we immediately supplied in the theatric manner with a piece of charcoal. 

** The graceful, easy folds and plaiu jof the drapery, and the wavy 4ow of the be^d* 

<< were remarkably well expressed. Roubillion, the rival of nature, could INH have 

*' executed them in a more finished and masterly stile. After we had sufficiently 

•* contemplated this reverend personage, we pursued our route through one of the 

•« largest adiu. We found the passage, every where of good height, in general from 

** twelve to fifteen feet; but so totally excluded from d^4ight, that the gloom, 

*< together with the hollow sound of our trax)ipli^g» and dismal echo of. our voices, 

** recalled to our minds, the well-imagined description of Eneasr's descent into 
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^ the infernal regions. And this idea so strongly posses^d us, that, in the enthusi* 
** asqi of po^ic delusion, we expected no less, at every turn, than to pop upon^ 
•• Cerberus, or some other horrid inhabitant of Pluto*s dominion. 

Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu, 
Scrupea, tuta iacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris. 
Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 
Perque domos ditis vacuas^ et inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis ; ubi ccelum condidit unJ>r& 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. 

*' Deep, deep, the cavern lies, devoid of light, 

*' All rough with rocks, and horrible to sight. 

'^ Its dreadful mouth is fenced with sable floods, 

*•• And the brown horrors of surrounding woods. 

** Now through the dismal gloom they pass,' and tread 

*^ Grim Pluto's courts, the regions of the dead; 

•• As puzzled travellers bewildered move 

*' (The moon scarce glimmering through the dusky grove,) 

** When Jove from mortal eyes has snatched the light, 

*' And wrapp'd the world in undistinguish'd night/' Pitt. 

*' That the comparison might have appeared more just, I ought to have premi^edt 
*^ that the grotto is surrounded with a thick wood, and that, at a smadl dittance 
'^ before the entrance, is a large lagoon of stagnant water. The critic, perhaps^ 
'' may object, that we were not so intirely in the dark, as Eneas is represented. 
** But if he pleases, he may allow the dim light of our torch to bear some similitude 
^* to the glimmering of the moon above-mentioned; and then it will seem more 
" aptly applied. The soil beneath our feet, we perceived, was deep, soft, and 
*' yielding, and had a faint cadaverous smell. Upon examination, we imagined 
** it to be a congeries of bat's dung, accumulating perhaps, for ages past; and were 
•• further confirmed in this opinion, by the multitude of these creatures, which, 
" upon the disturbances of our torch-light, and the unusual noise of so many 
" visitors, flitted in numerous swarms over our heads. It is probable this soil is 
^* strongly impregnated with nitre; but we had not time to search for it. After 
•• walking a considerable way, we observed nuuiy new adits branchii^ from the 
" sides. Our guide informed us, that thfey led several miles under ground, and 
•• that one half of them had never been explored by any human being. Soon after, 
*' we caipe all on a sudden, to a little precipice of about four or five feet; and some 
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•• of the party wovHd have hurt themselves very severely, if it had not been for the 
" soft stratum of bat's dung, which lay below, ready to receive them. Our guide* 
** and two or three of the foremost, disappeared ia an instant, having tmnbled one 
** over the other; but soon recovered from their surprise, when they found them- 
*• selves unhurt. The rest, who followed at some little distance, being put on their 
*• guard, descended with somewhat less rapidity. We continued our walk without 
" further interruption, till we hailed the day. light again, iu an open area, environed 
«• on all sides^ with steep rocks covered with trees. 

•* This area, as nearly as we could conjecture, lies about a quarter of a mile from 
*« the entrance of the grotto. We remarked several adits leading from different 
** parts of this little court; but our guide was acquainted with one of them only, 
** into which we walked, and came into a magnificent apartment, or rotunda, of 
*\ about twenty-five feet diameter, and about .eighteen to the dome, or vaulted 
*' ceiling; from the centre of which descended a strait tap-root of some tree above, 
<* about the size of a cable, and pretty uniform in shape from top to bottom. This 
*< had made its way through a cleft in the rock^ and penetrated downward quite into 
'' the floor of the apartment. On one side was a small chasm, opening like the 
** door- way of a closet into a narrow passage, which our guide endeavoured to 
*^ dissuade us from entering, on account of a deep well, which, he informed us, 
*• lay a few paces within. However, we ventured in a little way with great pau* 
** tion, and found his account very true. The passage gipew 4nore and more con- 
** tracted, till we met with a thin upright ledge of rock, rising like a parapet- wall* 
^' almost breast-high, which seemed to decline gradually lower as we advanced. 
*• We therefore thought it prudent to halt, and soon discovered the ledge of rock 
** separated us from a vast cavernous hollow, or well. * Having no line, we could 
*• not sound the depth of the water, nor how far it lay beneath us; but, "by the fall 
•* of some stones we threw in, we judged the distance to the water, about thirty or 
** forty feet. The stones in their fall produced a most horrid hoarse noise, as loud 
•• as hell's porter uttered from his triple jaws, frimis in foreibus orci. Our guide 
" informed us, it was unfathomable, and communicated with tlie sea. The latter 
♦* is probable, as the entrance of the grotto. is very near the coast. We returned 
" across the area by the way that we came, only peeping into a few of the other 
** avenues as we proceeded, which we found very little different. They had the like 
" rude ceilings incrusted with stalactites, here and there interspersed with the radical 
•' fibres of trees and plants, and their walks strewed with various seeds and fruits, 
*• particulft-ly the bread-nut, in great abundance; and even some reptfles, all curi- 
** ously covered with incrustations, but still preserving their original shapes. The 
^* structure and furniture of these various cloisters and apartments, at the same time 
** that they excite the utmost curiosity, baffle' all description. In some we saw, or 
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**iittciBi:vft •!%, spairicKttg icMes, and beuttifttSy vtfUfiUMl l«jKflij^, gtmmj ct«. 
^ M^ies; festoons, tbrooet, rosttains, busts, sk«(lls, pilfaurs, pilasters, basons, and 
^^a tfaoqsMd other sembhaces of such objects as struck our diSerem imaginations. 
*** Most 'of the.arches and columns seemed to be composed internally^ of a gr^sh, 
"** sonorous tnarble,- and vf^€ extravagaiitly wild and curious. Some are per^ct, 
*' auid sustain the massy superstructure; others half formed; and some in their very 
** infant state. Several of the apartments are celldlar; others, spacious and airy, 
** having here and there an eye-let hole to the wdrld above. These aerial communil 
** cations are of signal service, for, although not, in general, large enough to admit 
** much light, yet they introduce sufficient fresh air to expel noxious vapours, and 
^* aflbrd a convenient respiration, except in those parts which are most recluse. 
<* The exterior summit of the cave is a greyish rock, honey -»c6mbed all ov^, fail of 
*^ crannies, and thick«set with various species of trees, whose roots having pene« 
<* tnted wheresoever they could find an opening, they flourish without any visible 
** soil, aQ appearance which is extremely common in the island; We were anxious 
*' to invesligate further; but, upon examining our stock of torch- wood, we found 
. ^* scarcely sufiieiettt left for conducting us back to the entrance, and we were'obli^ed 
'* to use dispatch in regaining it, 'for feaijbf rambling into some one of the numerooa 
** passilq^es.ope&ing to the right and left, where, puzzled with mazes, and perplexed 
" witherrcnrs, we might have rambled on without the probability of ever finding bur 
" way out again : and, in such a distressful event, we could not reason^ly h^ve 
** ^x^ected any -human assistance. The famous Cretan labyrinth did not, I-am per- 
^ siiaded, conttain fialf the turns and windings which branch through every part of 
** this ioferfial trildemess; and which, even Theseus, with the help of his chie, 
*• would have found difficult to unravel. Whoever may have the curiosity to exa^ 
♦^ mine these menders with more attention, and to discover their extent and terini- 
**- ttatibn, ought to furnish^himself with the implements necessary for striking fire, a 
** portable matinct's ccnnpass, a proper ^antity of vrax tapers, ^d some provision 
** for theston^cb. Thus equipped, he may pervadf: . them without fear of being 
** lost, if k^ walks with<iue circumspection: the impression of his feet on tlie soft 
^ mould,' which is. thfcfc-su^wed in these passages, might enable him to re-trace biji 
** own track, almost without the assistance of a compass; though to avoid th^ possi^ 
** bility of being bewildered, it will be advisable to carry one," ftc.-—VoL. ^,. p.lOO. 

(k.) ** At the first settlement of the. Windward Islands, and for some time ai^r« 
** all payments, even the governor ^s and clergymen's salaries, the public and paro- 
** chial taxes, wore paid in pounds '• weight of sugar, for they had no. coin." 

(i.)^ Mr. Long, after mentioning a case of singular atrocity* in w>ich th^e 
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Atp^M$ of %ht ptovoat-manhal were guilty of the most th^liiefal iagvstke to a poor 
dd^tor, observes^ '* The very property which the ereditor» through motives of 
** humanity or friembbip, forbeais to seize, is umjustly attacked add dissipated by 
<• o^e, who is no creditor^ nor hstt joiy fousdation for his chMto* t^c^ tbtfL of 
** fraud, rapine, and the insolence' of qffice! Is such a vnretch/' (ex^fawms'tbe l^umed 
historian) ^' le^ deserving of Capital punishment, than a common housebrea)&er ? 
*' He is a robber of the vilest species, who degrades humanity, and dishonours the 
•• dignity and equity of ejK,^s)tive justice in a free government, by a conduct so 
*' lawless and barbarous; who shuts up the avenues of lenity, and steals from the 

^' j>oor settler in the colony, the hard-earned^ fruits of industry. ^Debtors and 

•• :creditors may be ruined, with their fjmttilics; the first, by their efects being sold 
*• for a trifle, and the latter, by losing the greater part, if n<;ft all thpr debt, as the 
<* amount of that trifling sal$ may be swallowed up in fees and extortion. 'Vy^ith^a 
*f i^fifiHij^ ^ipd address capable of evading the penalties of the law, and a hardiness 
*' to attempt 2inid pe^rpetrate every villainy tha^ such distresses give opportunity 
^' to actf what vast riches may not an under-officer amass M. himself, and in « how 
'* shon a timel 'May not Nc|;roes, and oth^r effects, b^ s^zed aedset up lx> sale, in 
^' Sttpha manner as to conform to the letter, though not the intetttims, of the law, 
'* and sold for one half, nay, a quarter, pf their real valine, and be purchased at that 
*^ rate by the o^er, or his accomplices, in Jibe morning, and disposfid of again 
'' befojn? night) witb^a g»n.of four tii^ the. sum he paid for them.} and the nsoney 
«* for w^ich these ffljects were first sold, not paid to the propci^ creditor, }Mt to ihsit 
•• creditor, who gave the largest bribe, perhaps one half to g^ the other half? In 
«* this way, it is not difficult to account, how an under^fficer mfiy aci^aif e a large 
'* fortune in a few years, who, on bis entrance^ into office, was worth less, than 
«« nothing*. "'*— -The oQce of provosumarshal is ^^eraUy held by a gentleman of 
hoi^pr, fortune, and probity; bvt it too freqoi^Qtly b4|ip«li» ihMlfce^uftdeiluigs of 
office, men destitute of education and feeling, are appointed deputy^marsbab in the 
diSerei|U parishes, where they, shark like, swallow all theprop^y within thejroack 
of their rapacious jaws* As soon as they have secured a little propeity, they gene** 
rally leave the iiAand, where they cannot be expected to be popuUr, and,retiiin to 
Biiarope, where they enjoy that rank in society, which is never refused to tboee who 
enjoy wealthy however it may have been acquired. 

* One would think Mr. Long Was irritated, wheney^ he happens to mention tiie deputy 
proTOst-marshals. Speaking of tlie prioiity-law, he calls them ^< a set of profltgato 
<< wretches;'* and adds, /^ This law encourages, and tends to muldply the host of petd- 
<< foggers, that generation of vermin, who are bred in knayery, and nourished by cor* 
^^ niption, who Iktten on the distresses of mankind, and, Hke stalking horses, delude the 
^^ nwary into shipwreck, Aat t}iey vuLj^tfy and rifle tiiem.^ Yol. i. IHige 393. 
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fk.) An Account of the Total Amount of Exports of the chief 
Produce of Jamaica for the Yecvrs undermentMOed. 
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* This note, and the two foUowing, are to be found in Dallas's History, of tlie Maroon 
War;— an excellent work, already referred to, and characterized. 



(L) jAMEnMm$r6iiimrfotherEic?o%\e 



Logwood and fustick, 13,704 tons. 
Logs and jdasks of niah^ganyi 2^76* 
Gum guiacum, 6g casks and bo^es. 
Indian arrow root, ^4 casks and boxes. 
Castor oil, $36 casks. 
Turmerick, 397 bags. » 

Laiftcftwood fipair^, ^fi90^ ; 
Ebony, ft tons. 
Hides, 38»379. 
Supplc-jiacks, S£^ bundles 



Oil nuts, 10 casks. 
Iilidig^,. 19ca8k«. > 
Shrub, 2$ isaaki. . ' , 
Cocoa, 468 casks, 9^55 ba^. 
Cow horns, 7,130. 
Lignumvitae, 67 tons. 
Goat skins, '4<^. 
Mefoues, 4^(> casks. 
Planks of ycHow Sanders, S9. 
Barrels of fruity 910i 
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(m.) Esiimaie ofjhe Ways andMEAVifor 18(@. 



Poll-tax, • . . . 


£.140,000 








Ditto, arrears of 1 80 1 , 


18,000 





o 


Deficimcy, two quartets of 18C»,^ 
and arrears oi 1801, . ) 


25,000 








Lapd-tax, • . -- • . . 


4^,000' 








Ditto, arrears of 1801, 


1,500 





fr 


Negro duties, • . • • 


50,000 








Rum duties, .. 


8,000 








Additional duties, « . . • 


7,500 








Arrears of former year's taxes, ' 


20,000 








Surplus of rcvepue, . • 


16,000' 








Stamp duties, • . . 


S8,000 








Debts, . . . • 


1,000 








Fees on private bills, 


200 








• 


£.$67,900 


o 


\ 


Balance of cash. 


£02»005 


5 


4 


/• 


/'.569,205 


a 


4 



A summary of iAe Returns of Imports and Ex^okts presented 
to the Honourable House of Assembly of Jamaica^ on the 1(^ of 
Nov&mSer 180Z, by the Naval Officer. 

\ To Gi^^Britaia-^-^8,155 bfada. 5»72S pierces, 726 bands of tugar; WfiM pun- 
cheons, 559 hhds. of rum; 28 bs^, 16 casks of ginger; 2,221 baga» 426,cask« of 
pimento; 65,921 bags of coffee. 

To Ireland — 2,186 hbds. 442 tii^cet, 952 barrels of sugar; 1,522 punclieoiifli I^S 
hbda. of rum; 5 bags, 20 casks of pimento; 65,92 1 bags of cofifee* 

To the British Plantations— 1 12 hhds. S tierces, 275 barrels of sugar; 1,^ 1 1 pun* 
cheons, 158 hhds. of rum; II casks of pimento; 41,581 bags of coffee* 

To the United States — 7*76 hhd&. 105 tierces, 246 barrels of sugar; 2,980 piui^ 
cheons, ^6 hhds. of rum; 695 bag9> 6 casks of ginger; lS5ba^s, IT.caiklof pi. 
Biento; 1,083,821 bagis of coffee. 

To the Spanish Main— 564 puncheons, 296 hbds. 473 barrels, aod 205 kegs of 
rum. 
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' TpkSt b)^iifi$Jf0ri;''^lfiSl^ hhdk. Sfi7!t tiertes,,i?,r97 bairds of sugar; 17,5)20 
puncheons, l,iS17 hbds.' 475 barrels, i905 kegs of rum; 7f9 bag8,^ £2 eas^s of ^n* 
ger; i?,411 bags, 474 casks of pimento; lXJ99g696 lbs. of coffee* 

from the Out-Parts. 

To Great Britain — 67,7i26 hhds. 8,893 tierces, 120 barrels of sugar; 15,985tpun- 
^cboons, 775 hhds* of rum; 509 bags, 1 cask of ginger; .5,715 bags, 115 casks of 
pimento ; 5 , 1 05, U 9 lbs of coffee. 

To the Britkh PlaQtaticiqs^-l^ bhds^ 75 tiercea» IS bin^ of sugar; 1,595 pun* 
cbeons, 70 hhds. of rum; 60 casks of melasses; 14,1264 lbs. of coffee. 

To the United States — ^59 hhds. 165 tiorcel, 74 barrels of sugar; 10^750. pun- 
cheons, 15 hhds. of rum; 506 casks of melasses; 1^7 bags* of ginger; 1^667 bags, 
4 casks of piaEcnto; 44,945 lbs. of coffee. 

To the Spanish Maio — j? puncheons of rum. 

Total from the OutrPoftsr-^8,515 hhds. 9,155 tierces, 206* barrels <>f sugar; 
£8,111? puncheons, 856 hhds. of rum; 566 casks of melasses; 1,556 bags, 1 cask of 
ginger; 5,58£ bags, 117 casks of pimento; 5,16£,5£8 lbs. of coffee. 

Grand total~l«9,544 hhds. 15,405 tierces, ir,405 baitels of sUgarj 45,65« pun- 
cheODs, :£;075 hhds. 475 barrels, SOS kegs of rum; 56^ castas of melasses; £,079 
bags, £5 caidcs of gmger; 7,^795 bs^s, 591 casks of pimento; 17,961,9^5 Ib». pf 
coffee* 

The increase, si^ce last year, is about 4,000 hhds. of sugar; 4^^60^455 lbs. of 
coffee; 1 ,840 bags of ginger. 

The decrease, about SJXQ poncbeons of rum; 6»£91 bi^. 57 casks of pim«nio« 

Accmmt t^ Horses^ Caitki r&^. iv^^artcd inta thif M 

same Period^ viz. 

To^his port*-*l,£0'^horsesy £^545 mules, 157 asses,. £,188 homed cattle. 
To the Out-ports — 1,165 horses, 84 mules, 5 asses, £,451 horned cattle^ 
Total i9ipgrtedr—£i510 Iiprses, ^^^7 miiles; r40sas9es, 4,619 horned cattle.. 
The increase, sirice last year^ 159 homed cattle^ 
' The decrease, 7d horses, £,iQ5£mtiIes, 50 asses.. 
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An Acemmt of Prtmsians, Lumber, &€. ir^p&rUd inte tku hlmd 
from the United, States ofAm^erica during the sam£ PeHad. 

In American bottoms — 87^35 barrels of flour; 17,083 bags, 9,818 barrels, 3,854 
kegs of bread; «,3S1 tierces, 403 balf-tierc^of ric^; 1,104 casks, 10,952 barrels, 
1,123 kegs, 1,165 boxes of fish; 2,025 barrels of beef; 6,9S| barrels of pork; 2,214 
fitrkins of butler; 10«7t3,B97 feet of lumber; 14,107,594 suvei ^nd be»4ipg; 
M^^f^OO shingles; 2 /Tl 7 barrels, 10^41^ bushels of pciase; 174 c^kt, ip«t«4Q 
bushels of corn. 

TokUimp0rtMl in British B^tt^ms. : . . 

16,727 barrels of flour; 1,712 bag's, 878 barrels, 400 kegs, 15 quintals of bread; 
l,0d9 tierocs, 322^ haJT-tierces oJF rice : !9l casks, 4, lr72 barrels, 3^ kegs, a^ boxes 
offish; 377 barrels of beef; 1,873 iwrrclsdf pork; 179 firidhsof bmter; l,43(>|1«d 
feet of lumber; 1*566,241 staves and heading; 627,0*0 shinies; IWbpifreb, «9§ 
bushels of pease; 63 ca^ks, 14,037 bushels of qorn* v 

Ttfkd imported fimnth^Umied 

104,362 barrels of flour J 18,795, bag$, 10,696 barrels, 4,234.' kegs, 15 quinuls of 
fish; 3,420 tierces, 725 half-tierces of rice; 1,295 casks, 13,124 barrels, 1,452 
kegs, 1,452 hoxiss-of >fiili; 2^40^ barrets of beef; 8,d04 barrels of potk; 2;392 
firkins of butter; 12,204,619 feet of lamb^; 15,^^,825 staves and hiiMUng} 
9,4e4;350 .shingles, je,9 Id bairels, 19,714 bt^iiheU of pease; 23fr eadu^ 122;$4V 
bushels of corn. ' 

Produce exporUi to the United States of America during the seme 

Period, 

American vessels — 12,528 puncheons, SS hhds. of rum; £57 casks of melassef. 

lUUiexp&rted'm British Vessel, * 

1,235 hhds. 270 tierces, 320 barreb of sugar; 1,382 puncheons, 14bhds« ofrom; 
49 casks of mdasses; 1,742 bags, 6 casks of gingery 1,^52 Bags^ ni caiks^ of 
pimento; 1,123,766 lbs. of coffiee* . , ,. 

Total exported to the United States. . * i 

1,235 hhds. 270 tierces, 320 barrels of sugar; K*,7I0 puhtheont, » «M»i of 
rum; 306 casks of melasses; 1,742 ba|gi, 6 capj^of^i^gcr; IjBWbs^* 2I,c3l^of 
pimento; 1,128,766 lbs, of cofifee. 
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(n.) In England, the carat is called the twenty.fourth part of the weight of gold 
coin or plate; because twenty.twa jurats of fiii««gold, and two carats of copper or 
silver, meked together, form the standard of sterling gold; the purity of which is 
fixed at twenty-four carats, including both metals, though^ it is usually denominated 
gold of twenty-two carat J." * - 

The standard of sterling silver consists of eleven ounces two penny*\^eights of fine 
silver, and eighteen penny-weights t)f copper. The laws of Jamaica have ^tred 
to this standard, and enacted, that lu} goldsmith^ &c* jhaU mak«» telV -er exdMnige, 
any gold or silver plate of less fineness. The governor is empowered to appoint an 
assay nmaater, who is to slan^p all the island-made wares of these metals, with the 
initial letters of fais name, and an alligator^s head ; and he is intitled, by w*y of fee, 
to demand twelve shillings and sixpence for a gold, and seven shillings and sixpence 
for a silver assay. 

The two following tables may be useful in making computatiDns, betwixt the 
value of the current money of the mother country, and of this island. 

TABLE I. 

Jamaica Oim-efuy redttced to Sterling, 



Currency. 




Surli%. 


.CariPefcy 


Stefliaf, 


CofMicy. 


SierlUi^ 


^. 


se. 


#• d. q. 


s. 


s. 


d. q. 


d. 


li 9. ^eitfAi 


1 




14 S . £ . 


1 ' 





8 £ 


I 


5 


Si 


1 


S 6 8 


£ 


1 


5 1 


2 


l.£ 


3 


£ 


£ 10 1 


5 


£ 


1 5 


3 


f 1 


4 


£ 


17 15 


4 


£ 


10 1 


A • 


£ 5 


5 


s 


11 5 1 


5 


5 


6 5 


5 


5 £ 


€ 


4 


5 8 £ 


6 


4 


5 £ 


6 


4 10 


7 


^ s 





7 


5 





7 


5 


8 


5 


14 3 £ 


8 


5 


8 £ 


8 


5 5 


9 


6 


8 6 S 


9 


6 


5 I 


9 


« £ 


10 


7 


2 10 i 


10 


7 


I s . 


V> 


7, 1 


20 


14 


i 8 £ 


11 


7 


10 ,1 


11 


7 5 


do 


«1 . 


8 6 5 


1£ 


8 


6 5 


1 


10 


40 


is 


It .5 i 


15 


9 


5 £ - 


i 


a 1 4 


^0 


$9 


14 3 2 


14 


10 


< P 


i 


£r 


60 


4£ 


17 1 5 


15 


10 


8 £ 






70 


50 





16 


11 


5 1 






80 


57 


£ 10 1 


J7. 


i£ 


1 5 


. 




90 


64 


5 8 £' 


18 


1£ 


10' £ 






100 


71 


8 6 5 


19 


15 


6 5 






ieoo 


142 


17 1 5 






• 


7 , 




500 


£14 


.5 8 £ 






, 


• : " . 




400 


£85 


14 5 £ 










(' . '- - 


500 


S57 


£ 10 1 






1 '* • • 


J 
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TABLE n. 

SterHng reduced to Jamaica Curreruy.-'-^^Exdumge \¥i> 



Steriing. 


Currenqr* 


sterling. ' 


Cttrrency. 


Stediog. 


Currcaey. 


£. 


^. 


»• 


#• 


jff. f . 4L q. ^ 


A ». 


d. q.tetOkt 


1 


I 


8 


1 


14 3 


1 


I 1 6 


2 


« 


16 


2 


2 9 2 


« X) 


S 5 3 


S 


V 4 


4 


s , 


.4 2 2 


s 6 


4 S 


4 


5 


12 


4 


5 7 1 


4 


5 S 4 


' 5 


7 





5 


7 


S 


7 0.0 


6 


. 8 


« 


6 


08 4 3 


6 


8 1 6 


7 


9 


16 


^ 7 


9 9 2 


- 7 


a S 9 


8 


u 


4 


8 


11 2 2 


8 


Jl a 


9 


1^ 


12 


9 


12 7 1 


9 I 


i 4 


10 


14 





10 


14 


10 I 


» .0 


20 


28 





11 


t> \S 4 $ 


11 1 


S I 6 


30 


42 





12 


16 9 2 


i 


1 4 


40 


56 





13 ' 


.18 2 .2 


i 


2 8 


50 


70 


6 


14 


19 71 


i 


1 S 


60 


84 





15 


* 1 10 






70 


98 





16 


1 2 4$ 






80 


112 





17 


t S 9 2 






90 


126 





18 • 


1 5 2 2 






100 


140 





19 


1 6 9^ 1 


' 


1 


200 


«80 





• 








. SOO' 


420 













400 


Aeo 


6 


•^ ' « 


1 


' 




500 


700 











. 



/^^.^ ** The practice of the English in keeping thtir Walks constantly clear of 
' grass and weeds^ and cutting down all the trees in the neighbourhood, which 
^ were necessary to give shelter, entirely cohtrary to the custom of the Spaniards, 
' has been aisigiaed as the chief-caose of their failing, evto after they b^ui to 
' bear. I find the foUowIiig tematkable entry in the journal kept by Sir William 
Beeston. 

** 1664. Dec. 4. About this day appeared first the comet, which was the fore- 
runner of the blasting of the cacao trees; and after which time, they ^nerally 
failed in Jamaica, Ciiba, and HispanioW 

Traphams says, ** The north side is most pioper for this tr^, the riuns fiJling 
^htfre most opportunely for it ; but that the rains on the south side bein^ deficient 
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** about the period of ks bearing, it pines for want of due moisture. Many, or 
^* most of the Spanish walks were on the south side; but as it is certain, that the 
" seasons have altered since their time, so this may be thought a further cause of 
** the failure of such walks in these drier parts of*the island." — Long's Hist. Vol. 
** I. ?agt60}. 

(p.) The two following are specimens of their poetical compositions of this 
nature. 

As soon as the vessel in which the author was passenger arrived near to Port 
Royal in Jamaica, a canoe, containing three or four black females, came to the side 
of the ship, for the purpose of selling oranges, and other fruits. When about to 
depart, they gazed at the passengers, whose number seemed to surprise them ; and 
as soon as the canoe pushed off, one of them sung the following words, while tht 
others joined in the chorus, clapping their hands regularly, While it lasted. 

New-come buckra, 

He get sick, 
He tak fever, 

He be die; 

He be die. 

New come, &c. 

The song, as far as we could hear, contained nothing else, and they conttmied 
singing it, in the manner just mentioned, as long as they were within hearing. 

The following was, in the year 1799, frequently sung in the streets of Kingston : 

One, two, tree. 

All de same ; 
Black, white, brown, 

All de same : 

All de same. 

One, two, &c. 

(q.J Mr. Long, in his history of Jamaica, a valuable, though too voluminous, 
work, after recommending the encouragement of soldiers to settle in the uncultivated 
districts of the island, proceeds, as follows : 

'^ As an example what industry may do here, when properiy supported at the 
*^ first settling, I shall relate the following fact. A man, with his family, consisting 

li 
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•' of a wifci* some childiren, and a few Negroes, (twelve, I thiiik, or fourteen7 

•• came from Barbadoet, and obtairied gome woodland in the eastern division of the 

** ishnd, not many years ago. Upon this small foundation, and by indefatigable 

«• labour and oeconomy, he formeS two exceedingly valuable sugaflr plantations, one 

*• of which he bestowed upon his son, and became able to give a very handsortie 

•• provision to each of his other children. I believe he is still living, and not only 

*' euj<^s the happiness of an easy fiMrtone of his own acquiring, but the further 

•* comfortable reflection, of having raised his numerous family from a state of indi- 

** gence to af&uent circumstances.*— —What advantages of imemal strength and 

<* solid security, wha^ an enlargement to their exports, what aids in taxation, might 

*• they" (meaning the members of the house of assembly) " have possess^ at thit 

** hour, if one hundred thousand pounds of the money annually lavished away upon 

** a still unfinished battery, stuck into a quagmire, at the entrance of Kingston 

" harbour, had been judiciously expended, in forming a more necessary and durable 

*^ bulwark, by the introduction and support of honest, industrious families, in 

** those pathless districts of the island, which as yet have no other inhabitants, 

" except trees, runaway slaves, and wild hogs ! :-Every real and disinterested 

•* well-wisher to this colony, must anxiously desire to see the time, when the 
** assembly shall awake to a sense of their true interest, and expend the public 
** money upon such other schemes of defence, as promise to yield an adequate 
'* return, by the increase of people, of settlements, of products, and commerce; of 

" wddth» and genuine security." Mr. Long proceeds (P. 4f 8, Vol. i.) to 

consider several acts which were formerly passed by the legislature of Jamaica, for 
the encouragement of European settlers with their families, and proposes a plan of 
his own,, for this useful purpose. Surely, the legislators of this valuable island will 
now turn their attention to a subject, which, from the political situation of the 
western islands, is become of the highest importance. 

fr.J Sir Hans Sloanc says, speaking of the longevity of the inhabitants of 
Jamaica, that when he was there in the year 1688, he knew Megroes who were one 
hundred and twenty years old; and that it was, at that time, very common for such 
of them as lived temperately, to attain the age of one hundred years. Mr. Long, in 
his history informs us, that he remembered three white inhabitants, each of whom 
exceeded one hundred years of age; and he adds, *♦ these persons were not, as in 
«* northern countries, decrepid, or bed-ridden, but lively, and able to stirabout; 
•• their appetite good,^^and their faculties moderately sound." 

Mr. Long remarks with considerable naivete^ and not a little truth, that " The 
•* European keeps late hours at night; lounges a4>ed in the morning; gormandizes 
•* at dinner on loads of flesh, fish, and/ruits; loves poignant sauces; dilutes with 
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^ ale, pprteTft punch, claret, and naddra, frequently jumbliag all together; and 
** continuei this mode of living, till, by constantly manuring his stomach with such 
** an heterogeneous compost, he has laid the foundation for a plentiful crop of 
" ailments. Not ihdi this portrait serves for all of them: there arc many who act 
" j>n a more rational plan; though almost all transgress in some point or other. 
" They who have attained to the greatest age here, were always early risers, tempe- 
*< rate livers in general, inured to moderate exercise, and avoiders of excess in 
•* eating.'*~Vol. I, Pagv375. 
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APPENDIX, No. L 



An Act to repeal an Act, intituled, " An Act to repeal several 
Acts and Clauses of Acts respecting Slaves, and for the bet- 
ter Order and Gk>vernment of Slaves, and for other Purpo- 
ses;" and also to repeal the several Acts and Clauses of Acts, 
which were repealed by the Act intituled as aforesaid ; and 
for consolidating, and bringing into one Act, the several 
Laws relating to Slaves, and for giving them further Pro- 
tection and Security ; for altering the Mode of Trial of Slaves 
charged with capital Oflfences; and for other Purposes. 

[Sect. I. Preamble. Laws and clauses of laws to be repealed. — ^II. Proprietors, kc. to 
aHot land for every slave, and to allow him to cultirate it. — ^III. Slaves otherwise pro. 
Tided for. — ^IV. Owners obliged to provide for disabled slaves.— -V. Slaves to be clothed 
by their owner once a year. — VI. Owners to instruct slaves in the Chrbtian religion. — 
VII. Owners to give in an account of provision.ground. — VIII. Premium to slaves for 

I informing on runaways, &c. — IX. The killing' or apprehending rebellious slaves reward* 
cd. — X. Persons mutilating slaves fined and imprisoned. Motilated slaves, in certain 
cases declared free. Justices to inquire into such mutilations, and prosecute the offend- 
ers. Owners sued for costs. — ^XI. Justices to issue their warrants to bring mutilated 
dares before them.—- XII. Persons wilfully killing slaves to suffer death. — XIII. Persons 
cruelly beating slaves, how punisdable. — ^XIV. Arbitrary punishment restrained.— -XV. 
Potting iron collars or other chains on slaves, prohibited.— XVI. Justices and vestry to 
support disabled negroes. How such slaves are disposed of. — ^XVII. Owners must not 
allow their slaves to travel without tickets under penalty. Penalty on neglect of duty.—- 
XVIII. Slaves allowed holidays.— XIX. Slaves allowed one day in every fortnight. — 
XX. Time allowed for breakfast, Sec. — XXI. Penalty for suffering unlawful sssembfite 
of slaves. — ^XXII. Civil or military officers to suppress such assemblies. -^XXIIL Oftr^ 
seers, &c. who suffer such ass^tnblies, to be imprboned. * Proviso. — ^XXIV. Negro 
burials to be in day.tame. — ^XX V. Imprisonment for Negroes suffering assemUies at their 
houses.— XXVI. Slaves not to keep fire-arms. — ^XXVII. Pnnishmeot on slaves ofiermg 
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tiol^oe to whites.— *XXVIII. Panishment on slares harbonring slates* — ^XXIX. Who 
mre4ee«ied runawaTS. — ^XXX. Reward for secaring ranawajs. ProTbo. — XX!^XI. How 
nmawajs are to bedi^osed of.-^-^XXII. Time of tickets Ihnited.— XXXIII. Account 
of births and deaths mfist be given in.--1CX2SiV. Overseer to pay if hb neglect.-^ 
XXXy. Surgeons to give in an account of sbives dying. Encouragement for inarea«e' 
of slaves. — ^XXXVI. Further encouragement for increase of slaves. — ^XXXVII. Pe^ 
nalty on free Negroes, &c. granting tickets to slaves. — ^XXXVIII. Whites granting 
such tickets punishable. — XXXIX. XL. and XLI. Keepers of Gaols, &c. to advertise^ 
runaways, detani them until paid their fees, attest the charges for mile-money, &c., 
> allow them provisions, and not faite them «Mt«*^XLIL Certatti rnnaways, hoiv liable to 
be punishe^. — XLIII. Eu|iaway# absent six months, how guBishable.— XLIF. SKsve^ 
guilty of Obeah, how punishable. — XLV. Slaves attempting to pcNson, to si^r death. 
— XLVI. SlaTCs punishable if found in posscsssion of large quantities of fresh meat. — 
'!KLVII. Slaves stealing homed cattle how punished. — XLVlII. Slaves guilty of crimes 
h«w*tried.«— XlilX. Jurprs to serve under penalty. — Ji. Three justices to form a court. 
— LI. Hqwexecntions are performed.— <-LII. Slaves givupg faJse evidence how punished* — 
LIII. How fees of slaves discharged by proclamation are paid. — ^LIV . Clerk <^ the peace 
to- record slave trials. — LV. Five days notice of trial to be given. — LVI. Slaves exe- 
cuted, or transported^ to t>e valued. — LVII. Sudh valuation to be paid hy Recover, 
general— LYIU. Slavoi Ketoming froai transportation suffer deatU.— LIX. Punishment 
for inferior crimes. — LX. Provost-marshal to deliver runaways to workhouse keeper.--* 
J LXI. Runawaya to be committed to work^^use.— JL^IJ. Hotfesio &c^ hek>i|^iig to 
slaves, to be taken up and sold. — LXIII. Penalty for permitting slaves to keep J|^oi:ses. 
— LXIV. Oath to be made that slaves have no property. — LXV. Slaves not to purchase 
horses, &c. — LXVI. Penalty for concealing slaves against whom warrants are issued. — 
. LXVII. Slaves attempting to depart thb island, how punishable. — LXVIII. Penalty 
for as^^sting slaves to go off the islands — LXIX. Penalty on whites for aiding slaves to 
,g^o off the island. — LXX. P^rspns so offending to be proceeded against, — ^LXXI. Over** 
leers not to leave estates on holidays.-^LXXII. Slaves not to be mutilated. — LXXIIL 
Pun'ishment on such as escape from the workhouse. — LXXIV. Penalty for suffering 
slaves to escape, — LXXV. Slaves not to hunt with lances, ke. — LXXVL Justices to 
do their duty in martial law. — LXXVII. Jurors, &c. protected. — L]^XVIII. How 
^penalties shall be recovered and disposed ot 

W HEREAS it is for the public good^ that all the laws respecting the 
order and government of slaves^ should be consolidated and brought into 
one law, in order to prevent confuaon, and that justice, may more e£S?ctu- 
ally be executed respecting slaves; and whereas it ia found necessiuy, for 
the purpose of giving further security to dayes, that the mode of trial of 
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slaves charged with capital offences should be altered; aad wlietieas, in 
order thereto, it is necessary that all the heraai^ aftar-nentionad laws, and 
claMeaof laws, should be repealed; viz. Sec. &c. Set. We, your majes- 
ty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the assemUy df fhb your majesty's island 
of Jamaica, do most humbly beseech your majesty, that it may be enacted^ 
Be it therefore enacted, by the lieutenant-governor, council, and assem*' 
biy of the said island, and it is hereby enacted and ordained by the 
authority of the same. That; from and after the passing of this act, all 
and every the said herein 'before^mentioiied hws, and clauses of laws, and 
6fwy part thereof, be and stand annulled, repealed, and made void, aiid 
are hereby annulled, repealed, and made void to all intents and; purposes 
whatsoever; any thing in the said law8» and clauses pf laws, or in any 
other law, contained to the contrary, in anywise iK>twithstand»g* 

n. And whereas nothing can contribute more to the good order and 
government of slaves than the humanity of their owneis, in providing for 
and supplying them with good and wholesome provisions, and prq^ and 
suffldent clothing, jmd all such other things as miay be proper arid neces* 
nary for them, during thehr bemg in a state of davery : For which end and 
purpose, be it ftuther enacted by the authority aforesaid. That, from and 
after the passing of this act, every master, owner, or possessor, of any 
plantation or plantations, pens, or other knds whatsoever, shall allot and 
s^ppoint a sufficient quantity of land fbr every slave he shall have in posses* 
sioA'upon, t>r belonging to, such plantation or plantations, pens, or other 
knds, as and for the proper ground of every such slave, and allow Isuch 
sfev6 sufficient time to work the same, in order to provide him, her, or 
themselves with sufficient provisions for his, her, or their maintenance: 
and also, all such masters, owners, or possessore of plantati0ns> pens; or 
Other lands, shall plant upon such plantations, pens, or other hmds, in 
ground-provisions, at least one acre of land for every /en Neg^es* that 
he shall be possessed of on such plantation, pen, or other lands, over and 
above the Negro-grounds aforesaid; which lands shall be kept up in a 
planter-like condition, under the penalty of fifty pounds. 

* In the former act an acre t>f jm^vWoss wa« allotted to e^ erf four Negroai^ exdttfiTt 
as aboTe, but it was found an exorbitant and unnecessary allowaiice, and the alteration wu 
jnade asit now stands, expressly that the law might be enforced. 
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HI. Andie ii further enacted &y the mUhmty s^etsid. That every. mcA 
matter, ovirmtr, orymaamr, €r his m- her overseer 6r chitf. numager, shall 
perstmalhf imp^ into the cmdition of sueh Nefito-groimdi (mce ia every 
imnth at the lead, in order. to see that the same are eu&iw^ andkept up in 
a proper manner^ of which oath shall be made, as in this act is haareafkr dir 
reeled. And whereas it may happen^ that in mwy plantaticms^ pens^ set- 
tlements, and towns in this island^ there may not be lands proper for the 
imrpcttes aforesaid; then, and in that caae, the mastec^r owners, or pos- 
sessors, do, by some otI|er ways $»kl m^os, make good and ample pro- 
vision for all such slavtst as they shall be possessed of, equal to the value 
of two shilltnga and six-pence currency per week fpr each slave, in order 
that they may be properly supported and maintaine<^ under the penalty 
of fifty pounds. 

IV. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, Thit no mas- 
ter, owner, or possessor of any slave or slaves, whether in his or her own 
right, or as attorney, guardian, trustee, executor, or otherwise, shall dis- 
card or turn away any such slave or slaves on account of or by reason of 
such slave or slaves being rendered incapaMe of labour or service to such 
master, oWner, or possessor, by means of sickness, age, ot inftrmity; 
but every such master, o;wner, or possessor, as aforei^id, shall be, aAd 
he is hereby obliged, \q keep all such slave or slaves upon his, her, or 
their properties, and to find and provide them with wholesome neceasa- 
Ties of life, and not sufier such dave or slaves as aforesaid to be in want 
thereof, or to wander about, or become burthensome to others for 
sustenance, under the penalty of ten pounds for every such offence, to 
be recovered in a summary manner, before any one justice of the peace 
in this island; who is hereby authorized, empowered, and required, to 
cause such master, owner, or possessor, his, her, or their attorney or 
agent, and such other persons as he shall judge necq^saty, to be summon- 
ed before him, to enable I)im to judge and determine of the propriety of 
such information; and whether such master, owner, or possessor, ought 
to incur the said penalty; and in the mean time, and until such trial can 
be had, the said justice of the peace, on his own view, or upon the in- 
formation of any white pexson, upoa oath, is hereby empowered and 
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wquifed, to takcf u]^tnteh wawbring, skk, ^s&i, xnia&miiixww^vesy 
and la Mge hiib, her^ or them; in tbe iiearast*woiddioaaey:;ihere tobe 
<:fochedMdfe4» but not w6r)i^> at ibe: ezpeace of ti^maMct, crnmr, 
or pmsemor, until aneh triid as afoMMid can be htd; and if it shall appear 
to the saki justice^ on such trials that the party cur partier «o €ompfaii»d 
of b or are guilty of the i^aid offence^ and shall refuse to pay Ae saidten 
pouods> and the fees to sikJi w<Mrkhome for the maiiitenance of satdi dicve 
or slaves, together widi die charges of the ooimetton^ theaaid joidoe is 
hereby required and empowered* under ttw penalty of twenty pounds, 
fc^thwifh, by warrant under his haftd and seal, directed to the constable, 
lo commit such offender or oflSmders to the common gacd of the county 
or parish where the offence. shall be committed, there to remain until he 
or she shall pay the said sum of ten pounds^ and charges aa a£aresaid; one 
moiety of wh^ch said fine shall be paid to the informer, and the other 
moiety shall be paid into the hands of the churchwardens of such parish, 
for the poor of said parish; any law, custom, or usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

V. And for the better encouragement of slaves to do their duty to their 
masters, owners, or possessors, be it further enacted by the authority 
,aforesaid. That every master, owner, or possessor of slaves, shall, once 
in every year, provide and give to each slave they shall be possessed of 
fttoper and sufficient clothing, to be approved of by the justices and 
vestry of the parish where such master, owner, or possessor of such slaves 
resides, under the penalty of fifty pounds. 

VI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid^ That all 
masters and mistresses, ownen, or, in their absence, overseers of slaves^ 
shall, as much as in them lies, endeavour the instruction of their slavesin 
the principles of the Christian religion, whereby to facilitate their conver- 
sion, and shall do their utmost endeavours to fit them for baptkm, and as 
s6on as conveniently they can, cause to be baptised all such as they can 
make sensible of a Deity, and the Christian faith. 

Vn. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That every 
master, owner, propietor, or possessor of slaves, his or her overseer 
or chief manager^ at their giving in an account of their slaves and stock 
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to t^. jiifltiecs «nd vestry^ on the eath day ef Deonnber in enwy year^ 
aliali; undct the penaky. of fifty pounds 'for &ferf neglect, abc^ give in> 
o& oalh, an taecoitnt of the ipnntity of land in gtound-provMeni, over 
fmdi above the Negro-gpounds^ upon such plantation, pen, or other set*- 
tlement, where there are faunds propet far the cttMvation of sudi provi^- 
310111$; and, where ^lere are not landt propw for such purposes, then an 
account^ oo oatlv of the ptotision made on such plantation, pen, or other 
fwtdeflttnt, ost means ad<^ed fer the mamtenanoe of Che slaves thereon { 
and shall atoo, at the tmssc time, ''and under the like pemdty, give in an 
Moonnt, on oalh, of the natare and quantity of the chi^ng actually 
served to each idave on such plantation, pen, or otfeer settlement, for the 
appaohatiQD'of the justices and vestry as aforesaid; and^iuM, lUcemae, M 
the sAme time dedsrey on oiUh, tiud he hsth impeoted the Negn^gnmrkk 
(where such ground urn MUoHed), of mch piantatim, pm, m- settiffmeat* 
.gGtordimg io the dieectums of this act. 

Vni. And, in order to encourage slaves for every good and worthy act 
that they shall do, be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That 
every slave or slaves that sliall take up any runaway slave, or inform 
against any person who shall have or conceal any runaway i^ve or slaves^ 
so that sdch runaway slave or slaves may be taken and restored to his 
owner or owners; every such slave or slaves, so informing, shall be 
'entitled to isuch. reward as any justice shall in reason and justice think jus^ 
and reasonable, and be paid by such person or persons as such justice idiaU 
determine ought to pay the same, not exceeding twenty killings. 

i IX. And' be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That if any 
slave or slaves shall kill or take any slave pr slaves in actual rebellion, > be 
ifv* they shall nsceive from the churchwaidens of the respective paridies 
4irhegre such slave or slaves shall havie been killed, the smi of three poyndd, 
.and the 0um of five pounds if taken alive^ and a blue clotU coat, with a md 
across on the x\^ Jshoulde^r^ to be paid by the chwchwaidens of the 
respective parishes where sOch slave or sl^es ^all have been killed or 
taken; the whole exj>ence.wberei9f sh^l be reimbursed l)y ^efeo^iver- 
general {or the time being, out of any moni^ ip. his ^laqds UQapp^j;H%~ 
ated. , . . , * . - , - 
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X Aa4 in otte t& prerveqt my petMta firom itt t rti hi ting or dwarmh er^ 
ing any fi^e o» fk»eih bt it finther enaetedby the awAdritya afarc i n M , 
That if any marter/ mi$ti«0s> oiraor^ pMM|M>f, or odmr ^pcram whatai^* 
ever, sball^ at hkiy her^ or-tfaaip^ own ivill siad|dcfi9we> or by his, her, or 
their, directioa, oar with fai9> her, or thek, knowledge, sufibruce, [nrmty, or 
consent, mutilate or dismember any slave or slaves, he^ she, or they^ 
^hall be liable to be in^i^^ for each o&nte in the supreme cevrt of 
judicature, or in any of the assize courts of this idand; aad^ upoo ceo** 
viction, shall be punished by fine, net exceeding one bundled pounds^ 
and imprisonment, not exceeding twdve months^ for each and every abve 
so mutilated or. dismembered; aisd smdx puniriiment is declared to be 
without prejudice to any action. that (Dould or might be broi^t.at.com* 
mon law, for recovery of damages for or on account of theJBame; And« 
in very atrocious cases, where the owner of siich idave. or slaves skdl be 
convicted of such offence, the court b^ore whom such offiinder shall 
have been tried and convicted, are hereby empowered, in case they shall 
think it necessary^ for the future protection of such slave or slaves, to de^ 
clare him, her, pr them, free, and discharged from all manner of servi* 
tude, to all intents and purposes whatsoever: And, in all such cases, 
the court are hereby empowered and authorised, if to them it shall appear 
necessary, to order and direct the said fine of one hundred pounds to be 
paid to the justices and vestry of the parish to which the said slave or slaves 
belonged, to. the use of the said parish, the said justices and vestry, in 
consideration thereof, paying to such of the said slave or slaves, so made 
free, the sum of ten pounds per annum, for his, her, or their, main- 
tenance and support during lire; and in case any slave or slaves shall 
suffer any before-decribed mutilations, such slave or ^ves, on his, her, 
or their, application to iny justice, of the peace, the said justice of the 
peace shall be, and is hereby, directed, required, and empowered,' on 
view, and certain conviction of the fact, to send such slave or slaves fo 
the nearest workhouse where such offence shall be committed, and such 
elave or slaves diall be there aafllly kept, and carefully attended, at the 
expehce of took pa^rish, until sitch time as thet^ may be a* legal meeting 
of the justices and veMry of suck parish; which justiees and vesti^, so 
«iet> are lierebf created and appoitued a council- of protection of m€h 
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dam nt slaf«: km^ die' said jii^h^es and vecitry, sk^ihef^sa^ hereby 
dtmetedand empOiyftteA, to make further and full inquliy^ upon Vievr, 
into thift <x»pimitment of the mutilatioli of toch shcv<e or sAaves ; atul, if to 
them it shall appear proper, the said justices and vestry ttte hereby 
empowered and required to prosecute to efibct such owner or owners; the 
expence of which prosecution shall be paid by the parish where such 
offence shall be committed: And in case the owner or owners of such 
slave or slaves shall appear capable of paying the costs and charges of such, 
before-mentioned prosecution, the said justices and vestry are hereby 
empowered to commence suit or suits against such owner or owners of 
such slave or slaves, and recover all costs and charges out of purse, 
by them lakl out and expended in such suit or suits: And the keeper 
or supervisor of the workhouse where such mutilated slave or slaves shall 
have been first committed^ is hereby directe<i and required, upon due 
notice of the first meeting of the justices and vestry of the parish where 
the offence was committed, to produce such mutilated slave or slaves^ for 
the inspection and direction of such justices and vestry, under the penalty 
of twenty pounds for every neglect, in not producing before such justices 
and vestry such slave or slaves. 

XI. And be it enacted by the authority^ aforesaid. That in case any 
justice of the peace shall receive any complaint or probable intelligence from 
ann slave or otherwise, that any slave or slaves is or are so mutilated, or is 
or are confined without si^cient support, it shall and may be lawful for 
such justice of the peace, and he is hereby empowered and required, 
forthwith to issue his warrant to any constable, ordering him immediately 
to proceed to the place where such slave or slaves, so mutilated, are con- 
fined, and. such slave or slaves to release and bring before such justice, 
who, on view of the fact, is hereby authorised to send such slave or slaves to 
the worlchouse for protection, and who i^ there tp be kept, but not to be 
worked, until inquiry sh^ll be made into the fact according to law. 

XIL And be it fitrtker enacted- by die.aalhority aforeiaid, Iliat if any 
person herestfter shall w$mt<m]y, wiUiitgly, or bloody-^mindedly, kill, or 
cause to be killed, any N0gro or other 3la;ve, such person so offending, 
fdiall, on (ponvicdon^ be admit|ed guilty of klimy, without benefit a£ 
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clergy, aod shall suffer 4eatk mccot^mgif fbr die i^oid offi^Me: Pio^UM 
always^ X^at such cafivictiota shall not extend to tbe eornipting the Mood/ 
or the foffeitUTQ of lands or tenements, goods- or chattels; any law,- cinsh- 
torn, or U8age> to* the contrary tliereof, in anywise notwithstanding. 

'XIII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That from 
and after the passing of this act, any person or persons that shall 
wantonly or cruelly whip, maltrtat, beat, bruise, wound, or shall impri- 
son or k^ep in confinement, without sufficient support, any slave or slaves, 
shall be subject to be indicted for the same in the supreme court of 
judicature, or in either of the courts of assize, or courts of quarter-ses- 
sions in this island; and, upoA being thereof legally convicted, he, she, 
or they, shall suffer such punishment, by fine or imprisonment, or both, 
as the judges or justices of such courts shall think proper to inflict ; any 
law, custom, or usage to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding: And 
such punishment is hereby declared to be without prejudice to any action 
at common law that could or might be brought for the recovery of 
damages for and on account of the same, in case such slave or slaves shall 
not be the property of the offender. 

XJhT. And, in order to restrain arbitrary punishments, be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid. That no slave on any plantation 
or settlement, or in any of the Workhouses or gaols in this island, shall 
receive more than t#n lashes at one time and for one offence, unless the 
owner, attorney, guardian, executor, or administrator, or overseer, of 
slich plantation or settlement, having such slave in his care, or supervisor 
of such workhouse, or keeper of such gaol, shall be present; and that no 
such owner, attorney, guardian, executor, administrator, or overseer, 
supervisor, or gaol-keeper, shall, on any account, punish a slave with 
more than thirty-nine lashes at one time, and for one offence, nor injHety 
oriiffferto be inflicted, mch la^'mentionedptmishmeni, nor any other number of 
lashes; in the same day, nor until the deRnquent has recovefedfrom the effects 
of any former punishment; uMer the penalty of ten pounds* for every 

* In the former act, 5/. 
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•fitoet^ ta be CicovMdd ftgainst die person dmfeting or JpemtfttiBg Mtk 
puniriimeiit 

XV. -4/z// whereas a mischievous practice hath sometimes prevailed rf pu^ 
nishifig ill-disposed slaves, and such as art apt to abscond from their owners^ 
^ fixing or causing to he fixed round the necks of such slaves, an iron collar 
with projecting bars or hooks to prevent the future desertioii of such slaves; 
be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That such practice is hereby 
declared to be utterly unlawful, and thai no person shall, on any pretence 

^whatsoever, under the penalty of fifty pounds, punish tmy Negro or dther 
slave, whether his own property or otherwise, by fixing, or causing to befixedi 
any iron or other collar round the nick of such slave, or by loading the body 
or limbs of such slave, for any ojfence whatsoever j with chninSi irons^ or, 
weights, of any kind, athet thin mch as ait absolutely mece^ary far securing, 
the person of su^ slave; artd all and every the Jmliees cf tkepsaee, wO/^ 
ihiB island, areherd>y authorised, directed, and reqmred, under the pen^Uff 
if one 'hunted pounds, on information anivkw of such i^ence, to order ssmh 
mllar, chains, irons, or voeigfds, to be immediately taken ojf from the slasoe 
or slaves wearing or bearing the same. 

XVI. And whereas, from the decease and removal of residence of 
piany proprietors of slaves^ and other circumstances, and from the manu- 
mission of NegrO; Mulatto, and other slaves, without any suitable pi^ovi- 
sion being made for their future maintenance, many unhappy objects, 
afflicted with contagious distempers, or disabled from labour by sickness, 
old age, and otherwise, and having no owners, prove dangerous, or 
become a burthen and nuisance to the several towns and parishes of this 
island ; for remedy whereof, be it further enacted by the authority afore- 

^ said. That the justices and vestrymen of the several towns and parishes in 
this island be empowered, and they are hereby empowered> to lay a tax 
upon the inhabitants of the said several towns and parishes, in the same 
manner as the parochial taxes are usually laid, for the purpose of raising 
such a sum as they shall juge sufficient to provide for the maintenance, 
clothing, medical care, and attendance, in the workhouses or other con- 
venient places of the said several towns and parishes of this island, of such 
Kegro, Mulatto, or other slaves, or other unhappy objects as aforesaid: 
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Atodl the BMigbtiSites respectively of s»ch town aa^ pniah Ms btf^y 
empowered and' required^ upon application being made to them> or «rthar 
of them> to order all such objects as aforesaid to be removed and con- 
veyed to the respective workhouses of each parish where (if a slave) the 
former proprietor or proprietors, owner or owners,, of such slave lived w 
resided ; or, if a person of colour made free, where the person or persons 
who manumised or set free such person of colour resided before h^ 
decease, there to be lodged and taken care of as aforesaid: And the ma- 
gktrates and vestries of the several towns and parishes, as aforesaid, are 
h^eby empowered and required to make from time to time all suc)i 
humane and salutary regulations, for the purposes aforesaid, as to them 
shall appear necessary and expedient. * 

XVII. And whereas it is abralutely necestary, that the slaves in this- 
island should be kept in due obedience to their owners, and in Avtembofh 
^dimtion to tiie white people in general^ and, as much as in the poweip oi 
41^ legislature, all means and opportunities of «Iaves committing rebellioiis 
txmsfMtacies, and other crimes, to the ruin and destnnAion of the white 
{>eople, and others in this island, prevented, and that proper punish- 
ments should be appointed for all crimes to be by them committed,- be it 
further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That no slave, such orUy ex- 
cepted as are going xoith fire-wood, grass, fruit, provisions, or small stock 
and other goods, which they may lawfully sell, to market, and returning 
therefrom, shall hereafter be suffered or permitted to go out of his or her 
, master iMT owner's plantation or settlement, or to travel from one town 
;or place to another^ unless such slave shall have a ticket from his master^ 
owner, employer, or overseer, expressing particularly the time of such 
Rave's setting out, and where he or she is going, and the time limited for 
)^s or her return^ under a penalty not exceeding forty shillings for every 
slave .so offending, to' be recovered from the master, owner, employer, 
or overseer, in a summary manner, before an^ one justice of the peace, 
by warrant of distress^ complaint being made to him upon oath, unless 
the master, owner, employer, or overseer, of such slave shall prove, 
upon oath, before any justice of the peace of the parish or precinct where 
such master, owner, employer, or overseer, may or shall live^ or happen 
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tobe^ tint bedUbgiw d»40Bd slsve B9oh tkiwt M-^^^ 
flkve went'jKivay witkuM Ub coasent; and if audi jwtke sh^ll fefw^ 
0r ncglMt hit dvty, dMier. in cmskig the peniky to fa^ jbftlwith leri^dL 
on cempbtnt -beuig jaaede ia htm as $h^itmA, on die owner, oyeise^r, 
or any other pefsoo^ who ahatt sttffor.a alave^ being under his or thdr 
dir^tion> to go wjihouc a /tidcet as 'afcMresaid, every justice so, ofiending 
shall forfeit the smft ef five pounds^ any law, custom, or uss^^ to die 
contrary notwithstanding.* 

XVIII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That few 
the future, all daves in this island shall be allowed the usual number 
of holidays that were allowed at the usual seasons of Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide: Provided, Jhat, at evejfy such respective season, no 
two hofidagra shall be allowed to: follow or succeed immediately one after 
the. other, except at Chri3tnxa3, when they shall be adloyed Chri$t«iaa- 
day/ and also the day immediately succeeding; any law, custom/ or usages, 
to the contiary notwithstanding: And if any master, owner, guaidian» 
or attorney > of any plantation or settlement, or the Overseer of such 
phmtaticm or settienient, skdl presume, at the seasons aforesaki, to 
allow any holidays to any slave belonging to any such plantation or 
settlement, other than as directed by this act to be given, every person M 
offi^ding, shall forfeit the sum of five pounds. 

XIX^ And whereas it hath been usual and customary with the phnteis 
in this island, to aHow their slaves one day in every fortnight to cultivate 
their own provision-grounds (exclusive of Sundays), except during the 
time of crop; but the same not being compulsory, be it theref<»re eimcted 
by the authority aforesaid. That the slaves ))elonging to, or employed 
on, every plantation or settlement, shall, over and above the hofidays 
herein before-mentioned, be allowed one day in evoy fortn%ht, to 
cultivate their own provision-grouncb, exclusive of Sunday, except 
during the time of crop, under the penalty of fif^ pounds^ to be recoK 
vered against th^ overseer or other person having the care of such shives. 

* In dis iarmer.actU was alto proTjded thai tlie glaTe.liirtnrif» going wUioat a tidbrt) 
riMidd be piuiislied, whkli if now omicted. 
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fi^U-dftre M such j^miatkoi or ssMlMM&t rfHill, ^mmork 4mf%, he 
allowed^ attcn^dli^ to cimtMfi^ farif an bcMir for bmritfnt, aadlwtilioim 
for dii^ier; aad tliit bo alasres diattLhe compiUod to^ »rf wmfxmr of 
9eUi<^ott «p0ii tiie pbiitatioii before^tl^ hour ot-Spfe m the oioMtiig* <ft 
afiter the hiMr of seveo^atnight emcpt darit^ Ibe ifaoe of ctfof^ nder 
thepenakf ofMty pomids, to be recowMd agaomt tlie oimmbw or otber 
person haTiiig the cai!e of such slaves^ 

XXI. And be it further enacted by the atrthority aforesaid^ That if any 
master^ owner^ guardian^ or attorney^ of any plantaticm or settlement^ 
shall hereafter suffer any strange slaves, exceeding twelve in number^ to 
assemble together and beat their military drums^ or blow their horns or 
shells^ upon any plantation^ pen^ or settlement^ or in any yard or place 
under his, her, or their, care or management, or shall not endeavour to 
dispeiiAse or prevent the same, by immediately giving notice thereof to 
the next magistrate or commissioned officer, that a proper force may be 
sent to disperse the said slaves; every such master, owner, guardian, or 
attorney, shall, for every such offence, upon conviction thereof, upon 
an indictment in the supreme court of judicature, or courts of assize, 
pay a fine of fifty pounds to his majesty, his heirs and successors, for and 
towards the support of the government of this island, and the Contingent 
charges thereof: Provided nevertheless. That information of such offence 
ahall be made, upon oath, before any of his majesty's justices of the 
peace, within the space of five days after the commission of such ofTence^ 

XXII. And be it further enacted by the audiority aforesaid. That all 
officers, civil and military, shall be, and are hereby empowered and 
required, to enter into any plantation, settlement, or other place, to 

-disperse all such unlawftil assemblies, and to suppress and prevent afl 
unlawful drummings or other noise, as before-^mentioned; any law, cus- 
tom, or usage, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XXIII. And whereas it has been fbund by experience, that rebellions 
have been often concerted at Negro dances, and nightly meetings of the 
slaves of dUleiient plantations, when such slaves are generally intoxicated; 
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^Vfikst^fm^hmm^otuAwk^i thattthdM aieWi ngo t«>d much to injtire the 
fkeoklML of Nagmet; \m it tbtraftne wiaded bjr the adthority aforesaid. 
That (if any ovetMer> or, is his abaeiice; atiy book-k<feper, or other 
white fKOfsoth haviiig tl^ care a»d management of any phmtation or set- 
tlement, shall suffer any slaves to assemble togedier, and beat their milt* 
tary drumai, or blow their hovns.or shells, every such overseer, book- 
keep^, or other White person so offending, ^all, for every such offence, 
upon conviction thereof, upon an indictment in the supreme court 
of judicature, or before the justices of the assize^ suffer six months impri- 
sonment without bail or mainprize: Provided information is made, upon 
oath as aforesaid, before one of his majesty's justices of the peace, within 
five days after the commission of such offence: And provided always 
nevertheless, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent 
, any master, owner, or proprietor, of any plantation or settlement, or 
the overseer thereof, from granting liberty to the slaves of such plantation 
or settlement only, for assembling together upon such plantation or 
settlement, and playing and diverting themselves in any innocent amuse* 
ments, so as they do not make use of military drums, horns, or shells; 
but that they shall and may gmnt such liberty when and as often as they 
please, any thing in- this, or any other act, to the contrary notwith- 
standing: Provided, that such amusements are put an end to by twelve of 
the clock at night 

XXIV. Andy in order to pwoent riots and nightly meetings among Negro 
and other slaves, to the disturdance efihe p^iMic peace, ami the Undartgering 
their healths, be it furtlier enacted by the mdharity ^resaid^ That alt 
Negro buriah shall in future take place in the day-time only, so that the 
same may be ended before sun-set; and ff any master, owner, or possessor of 
slaves, his or her overseer, or chief manager, shall inpwingly suffer or per^ 
mit the burial of any slave otherwise than as befofe directed^ he sliall forfeit 
the sum of fifty pounds. 

XXV. And be it farther enacted by the authority aforesaid. That if any 
Indian, free Ne^o, or Mulatto, shall hereafter suffer any unlawful 
assembly of slaves at his or her house or settlement, every such Indian, 
free Negro, or Mulatto, shall, upon due conviction thereof, suffer 
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in6>nnatiofi.;ib«reof . Vk^ : be. ^imn, on <aath, : wAaa J»)e><day« e6>mih 
junkwfttl mei^lii^. ,. • ...'». • 4''- ;; 

XXVI. AndW it further enacted by the authority afore^aid,^ That all 
^ves who shall hereafter be found to have in his or their custody, any 
fire-arms, gunpowder, slugs, or ball, such slave being thereof convicted, 
before two justices, shall suffer such punishment as the said justices shall 
think pmper to inflict, by whipping or hard labour in the workhouse, 
not exceeding the term of six months. 

XXVII. And be it further enacted by the authprity aforessp^ WM if 
any slave shall offer any violence^ by strikiog or othferwif^j ^ 9oy whit^ 
person, such slave, upon due. and proper pi:pof> s^U, upon^^MVtctMM^ 
be punished with death,^ transportation, or confinement to h?<4 IaI^V^i'j 
not exceeding two years, or otherwise^ as the court ahall> )n their d|s<ffer 
tion, think proper to inflict; Provided such striking or conflict b^ m>t l^ 
command of his or th^ir owner^^ owerseers^, or person^ entru^t^ ovctr 
them^ or in the Is^wful defence of their owners' persons or gfj^i^ 

XXVni. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That any 
slave or slaves who shall knowingly hairbour or conceal any runaway slave 
^r slaves^ shall be liable to be tried for the same at the slave court herein- 
after appointed, and on conviction, suffer such punishment as the justices 
at the said court shall think proper to inflict, not extending to life or limb* 

XXIX. And whereas it is very dangerous i6 the peace and safety of this 
island, to ^fier slaves to continue out as runaways, and it is absolutely 
necessary to declare and make known to the public what ^Saves shall be 
deemed sudi; be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid; lliat 
from and after the pasBsing of this act, any slave or slaves who shall he 
absent from his owner or employer, without leave, for the space of ten ddys, 
and shall be found at the distance of eight miles from the house, planta^ 
tion, or other .settlement^ to which he, she, or they, belong, without a 
ticket or other permit to pass, except as before excepted, in going to and 
returning from market, shall be deemed a runaway. 
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' XXX, HM %e ft ftiffher taacted by t&e «ith^t)r t^esM, Vkm*'mf 
penon whatso^er^ who shall apprehendl siteh dive or riaivti, thall, for 
every one so apprehended^ be entided to receive from the owner, 
employer/ . overseer, or manager of such dave or slaves, the scftn of ten 
shtHings, and no more; besides mile-money, at the rate of one shining 
per mile for the fiist five miles, and six-pence per miie afterwards: Pro- 
vided such slave or slaves had absented him^ her, or themselves, ten days 
without the privity, biowkdge, or consent, of the proprietor, o^f^sneer, 
or other white person, residing on the plantation or settlement to which 
siich slave or slaves shall belong; which time of absence of such slave or 
slaves sliall be declared on the oath of such proprietor, overseer, or olSker 
white p^lPsoA, as aforesaid, if the party taking up such slave or idaves 
shall require it: But it is the true inlent attd meaning of dib ad, that 
every person or peiMns who shall apprehend any slave or slavey that 
usually reside in, or are emplbyed in, any of the towns of this island, 
and that at the time are actually mnaway or absent from their owner, 
employer, or manager's, service, ten days, shall be entitled to the 
reward of fen shillings, although the slave or slaves should not be eight 
miles distant from their employer *s habitation: Provided nevertheless. 
That' nothing in this act contained, shall be construed to extend to 
an allowance of the jsaid sum of ten shillings and mile-money, in addition 
to the sum allowed to Maroon lieg^ofis for apprehending runaways: And 
provided also. That it is not hereby intended to deprive the said Maroons 
of their legal and established reward of forty shillings for each Negro. 

XXXI. And be it further enacte4 by the auth^^y aforeayiid. That the 
p^fsf^n or {ly^rsons so atyfehendi^sucb slave or slaves^ s^ll convey him, 
hex, or thesHj, to their respective owoer^ employer^ ormana^r, op' to 
the workhouse, of ipuc^ Pf^^^^^ ^C.W Wjorkhouse is established there; fmd 
in case of there being nq workbov^e» tpthe^nexl gapl^ in case thp owner, 
employer, or manp|^r> ofsuch sl^ye or slaves shall re&i^e to \^y ,\he said 
sum of ten shillings, and mile-money as aforesaid, or t^ |he oat(^ as to 
the time of absence; in which case, the gaol or worlchouse-kceper is 
hereby required and ordered ta receive such slave or slaves into fiis or 
their custody, and to pay the party delivering su6li slave or slave^'the said 
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^f^wm,0t tfMkJUuigp aa«^aUMii<ni^ as afiM«m4» m4 «# |»are,v^each 

.tUwi 4Q ^ir^^ undjcr the penalty -^f fivg ppiuuia^, PK#^l4ed.^|^w€r- 

tl|fd#88y Thatjf wdi slave or slaves iS;Or are brougbt to any gaol or 

. w(|riUMiii6 by any white person^ free Negro^ free MufottOy^-^or Indiany^-no 

, gaoler . or vori^use*keeper shall pay such sum before such .^pexsfin 

AM liarY^e taken an oath, (which oath such gaoler or workhouse-keeper is 

, hi^reby required, under the penalty of five pounds, to file in his ofiice 

s^ produce, whenever thereunto required by the owner, or possessor of 

such dave or slaves,) that the slave or slaves so apprehended was or were 

at the reputed distance of eight miles from the house, plantation, or set- 

ttement,. to which such slave or slaves do b^lo^g (except as before is 

excepted), and that such slave w slaves had &o. ticket or other permit in 

writing. finom his master, mistress, overseer, employer, or mana^^r, at 

the time such slave or slaves was or were apprehended, for biflou her> or 

them, to pass unmolested, and that the said slave or slaves 1^ been 

carried first to the owner, employer, or manager of audi slave or slaves 

^ (provided such owner, employer, or manager, shall be in the parish in 

which such slave or slaves shall be apprehended), and that the master, 

mikress, ovefseer, or manner, had refused to pay for the apprehending 

himj her, or them, according to the intent and meaning of. this act. , 

XXXII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That no 
ticket shall be granted to any skive or daves for any time exceeding one 
calendar month. 

XXXIII« And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That, 
on the twenty-eighth day of l>ecember. in every year, (the time of 
giving in as aforesaid) or within thirty days after, the owner, overseer, 
or manager of every plantation, peii, or settlement, shall give in, on 
oath, an account of all the births and deaths of the slaves of such pbinta- 
tion, pen, or settlement, for the preceding year, under the penidty of 
fifty pounds, to be recovered from the owner of suc^h plantation, pen, or 
other settlement. 

XXXIV, And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That, if 
die not giving in upon oadi such several accounts shall be owing to the 
neglect of the overseer or manj^er of such plantation, pen, or other 
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setftement, it diall and may be lawfiil for the owtier, proprietor^ or pos-* 
sessor of such plantation^ pen; or other settlement^ to stop and detain 
the penalty he or she i^ll sufier by thin law, out of th^ wages of such 
overseer or manager. 

XXXV, And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That the 
doctor or surgeon of every pfaintation,. pen, or other settlement, shall, on 
the twentyreightb day of December, in every year; (the time of giving 
in as aforesaid) or within thirty days after, give in an account, on oath, 
of the deaths of such slaves as have died in the preceding year, or during 
such time as such doctor or surgeon hath had the care of the slaves on 
such plantation, pen, or other settlement, with the cause of such deaths 
to the best of his knowledge, judgment, and belief, under the penalty of 
one hundred pounds for every neglect: And in case it shall appear^ 
to the satisfaction of the justices and vestry, from the return of the 
owner, overseer, or manager aforesaid, that there has been a natural 
increase in the number of slaves on any such plantation, pen, or other 
settlement, the overseer shall be entitled to receive from the owner or 
proprietor of such plantation, pen, or other settlement, the sum of 
three pounds* for every slave bom on such plantation, pen, or other 
settlement, in the time aforesaid, and which shall be then living, 
j^et deductmg the decrease; and the owner or [Proprietor of such planta- 
tion, pen, or other settlement, ahM have a deduction from the fint of 
his or her public taxes that shall become due, of the sum so paid to the 
ovasseer, on produeing a certificate of the justices and veeltry of such 
increase, and a receipt of the overseer for the sum so paid. 

XXXVI. And, m order that further encouragement may be givm to the 
mcrease and protection of Negro infants, be it further enacted by the atdtho* 
rity aforesaid. That every female slave, who shall have six children living, 
shall be exempted from hard labour in thefidd or otherwise, and the owner or 
possessor of every sudh female slave shall be exempted from all marmer of 
taxes fsfr such female slave, any thing in the act commonly called the poll- 
tax lam, or any other of the tax laws of this island passed^ or annually to 

* In the former act^ /Ito^n/jr skiKngi: 
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ie paised", io the coniran/ notwithstanding; and a deducihn shall be made 
for all iidch female slaves jfrom the taxes of such owner or possessor, by cerii- 
ficaie of the justices and vestry, at the same time, and in manner as directed 
in the ca$e of an annwU increase of the number of slaves as aforesaid: 
Providei neverffuiess. That proof Se ffiv^, oh oath, to ike saiisfaciion of 
tlte said Justices an^ veOfff, not oriiy that the te^^ii^ numtfgh^ dhtUrert, 
. together with the mothsr, are living; tut Olsb that tk^n^th»^l6kefnpm 
fromaU nmnmr of field or other hard iaBour, and is prowled t^khVht 
means of an e^ and cofitfl^rtahle mmrdenance. > . .t 

XXXVIL And whereas, the more effectually to conceal nmaway 
slaves, or prevent their being apprehended, tickets are given by Indians, 
free Negroes, or free Mulattoes; be it therefore enacted by the authority 
aforesaid. That any Indian, free Negro, or Mulatto, granting or giving 
such ticket, with such intent, shall be deemed gjuilty of forgery, and shall 
be liable to be tried for the said offence before the supreme court of 
judicature, or in either of the courts of assize in tlhis island where the 
offence shall be committed; and, on conviction, shall suffer the loss of 
freedom, transportation, or such other punishment, as the court, in their 

discretion, shall think proper to inflict. 

. * , '• ■'.... ' ■ < ... 

XXXVIII. Ai)d.be it further eqacted by the authority ftforestt^ ThaC if 
8U9h ticket shall be gr%ntf4 o? givoinby imy wbite p^«on, wi&.sucb 
iqtent as ^torp^d, %o any sls^ve or $lav^, faie/ove or ^t^ hi9 er theis 
absenting themselves from their owner>i ctmploy^, oyers^er, or maimsai^ 
such white person sb^l be dee^^*g})ijhiy .:Qf forgery,,. smd sh^ be Uabte 
to be tried. fqr the s^m^ before the.; supreme court of jud^caliir^, or 
either of the asidze courts of this isl9n4^ where the offence i^hall be com* 
^tted; and, on conviction^ sb^l suffer such punishment^ as the court, in 
their discretion, shall think proper to inflicf, 

XXXIX. And^ to the end that the owners and proprietors of runaway . 
slaves majr have a. <^i5^,J^ftwk^ge. w hfiwi 8^^ ^«^ 

their being apprchejfidicdj^ w9|^t«j«stHi^,g«^^M tl^jfil^ . 

in order that such owners and proprietors may apply for. i^ch isilaves; be 
it further enacted by the authority aforesai^^ Th^t^ fr<>m iMid after .thi^ 
passing of this act, \\\ arid every the keepers of the workhouses, or 
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gjaot4»epeis> in any or Ike parishes of this islwad, iktji, md iMey uce 
hereby <Miged^ onc« fai every week^ to advc^rtise in the GtteCle of .fioint 
Jago de la Vega, Ae Royiil Gazette of Kittgston^ and title: ConmaU 
Chronicle, the height, oainea, tnarks, and aex^ and also the coimtry, 
where die same can be ascertained, of eadi and every nmaiw)r ala^ l^b^i 
in their custody, together with the time of their being sent into custody, 
and the name or names of the owner or owners- thereof, if known, and 
that upon oath, under the penalty of toi pounds for ev^ry slave so 
neglected by him to be advertised ; and, for the expence of such adver* 
tiisement, they, the aaid workhouse-keepers or gaol-keepers, shall and 
may, and they are hereby authorized to, charge the owner or proprietor 
of such runaway slave so advertised, at and after the rate of one shilling 
and three-pence per month for each paper, and no more; and that it 
shall and may be bwful for the keeper of the workhouse or gaol-keeper, 
ta detain and keep in his or their custody such runaway slave or slaves so 
brought unto him or them, until the owner or owners thereof, or some 
person on their behalf, properly authorized, shall pay unto him or them 
what he or they so paid to the person or persons who apprehended and 
brought such slave or slaves into custody, with two shillings and six-pence 
in the pound for laying out his or their inoney, the cost of advertising, 
after the rate above mentioned, and six-pence for every twenty-four 
hours such stave or slaves shall have been in custody, for maintenance, 
and two-pence per day for medical care and extraordinary nourishment 
where necessary, and also the charges of advertising above ciUrected, and 
no otbar fees whatever; and that the gaoler, workhouse-keeper, or 
supervisor, and no other person, shall attest, upon oath, that the charges 
in the account for mile-money, and the reward for apprehending such 
slave, were actually paid to the person who brought such runaway, and 
that the whole of the charges in the said account are strictly conformable 
to this law. 

XL* And be it further enacted by tliy authority aforesaid. That the 
keeper of every woridiouse or gaol in this idand shall, under the penalty 
of ten pounds for eveiy neglect, provide and give to every slave con* 
fined in snob ¥KNrUiouae or gari, a sufficient qusmtity of good and . 
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yfAuAdMnt provuidiift cbfly ; that is to say, not less tkan one quart of 
uliground OukiM or Ittdbui coeAi> or three piiit»^ of the Hour or meal' of 
eitiMr/ or ditee pints of wheat floun ^ eiglit fuU-frown plaalaiiK, or' 
eight pa^midff of cocoas or yams^ and -also ovieiieniag or shad, or odieir 
asdtffd provisions equal thereto. 

XLL And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid^ That no 
gaol-keeper in this island, or any person acting under him as clerk or 
deputy, shall, on any pretence whatsoever, work or employ any slave or 
slaves sent to his custody, upon any plantation, pen, or settlement, 
belonging to, or in the possession of, any such gaol-keeper, nor hire or 
lend such slave or slaves out to work for any other person or persons] 
during such time such slave or slaves shall be in his custody, but that all ' 
such slaves shall be and remain in the common gaol of the county or 
parish, in order to be inspected by any person or persons desiriiig the 
same; and in case any gaol-keeper shall offend herein, he shall, for every 
offence, forfeit die sum of fifty pouiids. 

XUI. And be it further enacted by the authori^ aforesaid^ That all 
dt¥«B who shall have bc^n in this island for the space of two years, and 
shall run away, and continue absent for a term not exceeding six months^ 
dMU be UaUe to be tried by two justices; and, upqn conviction thereof 
s^ch slave or slaves lAiaU suffer soch puniiriiment as tbe said justices shall 
tWfik fnroper to iafiict. 

XLIII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That if any 
slave shall run away from his owner or lawful possessor, and be absent for 
more than six months, such slave, being duly convicted thereof, shall be 
sentenced to be confined to hard labour for such time as the court shall 
determine, or be transported for life, according to the magnitude of the 
offence. 

XLIV. And, in order to prevent the many mischiefs that may hereafter 
arise from the wicked art of Negroes going imder the appeHatiai^ <if 
Obeah inen and ^omen, pretending to liave comfflMmcttJbif wilb ^d^B 
^vil and other evil Spirits, wl«^t*y the weak arid sUpeitAitioim we 
4elud<id imd a btlief of jJieir having frff pow^rto eiempt th«n, , wHifct 
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under their protection> from any evils that might otherwise happen; be 
it therefore enacted by the authority afor^^d> Thf^t^ Afom ai^d. after the 
passing of this act> any slave who shall pretend to any supematurtd 
powcr^ in order to promote the purposes of r^bellion^ shall^ upon con^ 
viction thereof^ suffer deaths transportation^ . or such other punishment as 
the court shall think proper to direct; any thing in this or any other act 
to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding. 

XLV. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid^ That if any 
Negro or other slave shall mix or prepare, with an intent to give;, or 
cause to be given> any poison or poisonous drug, pr shall actually give^ 
or cause to be given^ any such poison or poisonous dri^» in the piiaCticit 
of Obeah or otherwise^ ahhoxigh d^th may n^t ^.sue upon the taking 
thereof, the sajd ?lave or sjaves, t^g^ther with their «cce»iarie8, as w^U 
before as after the fact^ (being slavos) beit^g.duly convicted thereofi 
shall suffer Ae^th, or traospomtioo for life, as the cowrt AaH detennmei 
any thing in this^ or any other act> to the contrary notwith^^Ajdiji^r. 

. XLVI. And iifhereiia gireat ttimber of homed catl0e^ sbMp, ff»t8, 
horsesji marea^ mule^ mA a$seft, apre ft»qucf»tly stolen aiid kUled, by Negro 
aofi otbe^ slaves, m $Q ^eowt )aid. private a manner, tbot it M with:.tho 
greyest diJ9$cHl)ty they can be fennd oiit and diseaferedt in mdh mattier 
m to ciMdvict tbepft of. stich offionce, although hxge ^»ntity of beeC 
mutton, and the flesh of other valuable animals, are fiM9d upon httH, hef j 
or them; in order, therefore, to prevent such evils in future^ and to 
punish the perpetrators of such acts agreeably to their crimes, be it 
further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That if any Negro or other 
slave shall fraudulently have in his, her, or their custody or possession^ 
unknown to his or her master, owner, overseer, or other po^on, who 
shall have the overlooking or employing of such slave, any fresh beef, 
veal, mutton, or goat, or the flesh of horse, mare, mule, or ass, in any 
quantity eocoeeding £ve and not exceeding tiv«&ty pounds weight, such 
Negro or other slave, upon due conviction thereof before any two nMK 
gntratesi sMl be vihipptA in Mch nnmner as such magistrates shall direct, 
not eaceediAgthirty*BiM hshes; and if there ahall be forund inbii, her, 
or their custody ^or posaesiiion, a ho'ger of gmiter quantity tiita twMff 
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|ito«iiid«wmghtof fre^ beef, ve2i}> mutton, or goat, or the flesh of hors^, 
mare, mxAt, or afis, and such slave shall not give a satisfactory account 
bomjbe or sht became possessed of such meat, that then such Negro or 
other slave, upcm conviction thereof, shall suffer such punishment as the 
said two justices €^U think proper to dnect, not e^^tending to life/ or int- 
prisonment for life. 

XLVII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That if 
any Negro or other slave shall, after the passing of this ac^, steal any such 
homed cattle, sheep, goat, horse, mare, mule, or ass, or shall kill any 
such horned cattle, sheep, goat, horse, mare, mule, or ass, with intent 
to steal the whole carcass of any such homed cattle, sheep, goat, horse, 
mare, mule> or ass, or any part of the flesh thereof, such Negro or other 
slave shall, on conviction thereof, suffer death, or such other punishment 
as the court shall think proper to inflict. 

XLVIIL And whlereas it is necessary to declare how, and in what man- 
ner, shver shall be tried foi^ the several crimes which they may hereafter 
coou^ait, be it enacted by the authori^ aforesaid. That from and after 
the passing of this act, i^Kin complaint made to any justice, of the. peace 
of any felony, bjirglary, robbery, bormng of houses, cane-pieces, rebeir 
lious conapiraqie^ compassing or iflfeagtmsg the 4ea& of any white 
j^orson or persons, or.aey, other offi^ace whataoevet oommitted by any 
slavey or slavei, that i^all bul^ect such, slave or slaves to suffer death or 
transportation, such justice sball issue, out- hb warrant for apprehending 
such offender or oflfenders, and for all persons to be brought before hihp 
or any other jnstice. of the peaoQ, that can g^e evidence ; and the evidence 
of slaves against one another, in Ihb and ?U other oases, diall be received; 
and if, upon examination; it appears probable that the slave or slaves 
apfirehended is or ai^e.giiilty,. ttie justiioe. before whoifi such examinatioa 
shall be had andtakeUj 4s|iiaU commit btar* b6r, or them,^ to prison, and 
bind over the witoess^a^tp ^>peir-^ a certain day, not less than ten days 
6iom tl^e day on whicjk^Ke.ttopfilaini stall be made, and at the place 
where the quarter^i9eiWliP& ve JiMnUy iactd, and^ where thtte are no 
quarter-sessions held, at the place where the parochial business is usually 
transacted^ and shall certify tq two o^^r justices of the peace the cause of 
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ttidi'c<miai i i mai r, and require du^, fay vtMiie ^ dfead; to 
•thefliselves to him, whicii said jastices arc hereby aeveratty repaired to 
do, under the penalty of twenty pcmnds for every Deflect or rdtisal^ aad 
^Ae said juatioes so associated/ shall issue out their warrant to summdn 
twelve persons, such as are usually warned and Jmpanelled to serve on 
juries, (the master, owner, or proprietor of the slave or slaves so com- 
plained <^, or the attorney, guardian, trustee, overseer, or book-keeper 
of such master, owner, or proprietor, or the person prosecuting, his or 
her attorney, guardian, trustee, overseer, or book-keeper, always 
excepted) personally to be and appear before the said justices, at the 
day and place aforesaid, to be expressed in such warrant, and between 
the hours of eight artd twelve in the forenoon, when and where the said 
. persons so warned are hereby severally required to attend> under the 
. penalty of five pounds; and when and where the said justices shall cause 
the said slave or sbves, so complained of, to be brought before them, 
and thereupon nine of the said persons so summoned, as aforesaid, shall 
compose a jury to try the said slave or slaves, and shall by the said 
justices (the charge or accusation being first read) be sworn to try the 
matter before them, and to give a true verdict according to evidence; 
and such charge or accusation diall be deemed valid, if suflScient in 
substance; and if the aaid jurors shall, upon hearing the evidence, unani- 
mously find the said slave or slaves guilty of the <^nce, wherewith h^ 
she, or they, stand charged, the said justices shall give sentence of death 
without benefit of clergy, or transportation, or confinement to hard 
kibour for any limited time not exceeding two yean^, according to the 
nature of the offence, and diall cause such sentence to be carried into 
execution, and at such time and place as they shall think proper, women 
with child only excepted, whose execution shall be req^ted until a rea- 
scHiable time after delivery: Provided always neverthetesfi^ That at every 
court of quarternsessions held i;i each and. ei^ry parish or precinct withiii 
this ishnd, the justices there assembled shall and may, after tbe usual 
business of the said court shall be done, form themselves into a coarr, 
for the puipos^ of inquiring into, heairiog,; and ^etenyuain^ 
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' or tifMaportotioo» er confinement to btrd hboiir, m t^€mii% mid shgll 
«fen the md loeNirt by prockifnat«oii> declaring the.9iinie lo b# ^ skii^e^ 
«Hifrt lor sueh purpo$e, and/shaU therenpoiVi <>n tbe like cbavge in writiag-^ 
wd in like animien in all other respeds^ aa the three j^8lJbee9 associated 
and n^t as herein before^mentioned are, by thia %fiii, directed to pooceed 
ia the triid of sbves for such offences, proceed to try, and deliver the 
gaol or wiHUioiise^within the said parish or precinct oC all and every 
slave and slaves who shall or may then be in the custody of the marshal or 
keeper of the workhouse, within each and every parish or precinct as 
aforesaid, and shall forthwith cause a jury, consisting of nine jurors, to be 
called and taken from the panel returned to the said court of quarter- 
sessions,, and shall cause them to' be severally sworn, as they shall appear^ 
to. try all and every such slave and slaves as shall be brought before them# 
charged with any such offences as aforesaid, and a true verdict givea 
according to evidence, as in other cases. 

XUX. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That alF 
and every the jurors who shall be returned to serve as jurors at the 
quarter-sessions, to be holden as aforesaid, are hereby required, under 
the penalty of five pounds, to be and appear at the said slave-court, so to 
be formed and holden as aforesaid, and to serve as jurors thereon as they 
ishall respectively be called: Provided also. That nothing in this act con* 
tained shall hinder or prevent the said justices, upon any such trial, where 
any slave or slaves shall be condemned to die, from respiting the execution 
of such sentence for any term not exceeding thirty days, or until the 
pleasure of the commander in chief shall be known, in case proper cause 
shall appear to tiiem for so doing; and that if the jury upon any such trial 
shldl apply to the said justices to sdfi^nd the execution of any sentence 
untH the pleasure of the commander In chief is known, the said justicea . 
shall be obliged to sui^nd the same for thirty days, except in cases of 
#ial of any slave or slaves convicted of actual rebellion; in all whidi cases 
ftie said jtisfid^ shall, if they think it expedient, order the senttoce passed 
' on sueb slave or sUrres to be cained into immediate execudoB. 
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li. And be it ftiither enacted by the authority afoieftald, 'Vhtt^ iM, Um 
than three justices shall constitute a court for the trial of aay slave or 
slaves^ for any adme or offence that shall subject siich slave or slaves to 
suffer deaths transportation, or confinement to hard labour^ as aforesaid; 
and that, upon all such trials, no peremptory chadlenges of any of the 
said jurors, or any exception to the form of the indictment, shall be 
allowed. 

LI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That in alt 
cases where the punishment of death is inflicted, the execution shall be 
performed in a public part of the parish and with due solemnity ; and care 
shall be taken by the gaoler or deputy-marshal, that the criminal is free 
from intoxication at the time of his trial, and from thence to and at the 
time of his execution, under the penalty of five pounds; and the mode 
of such execution shall be hanging by the neck, and no other; and the 
body shall be afterwards disposed of in such manner as the court shall 
direct: And provided also. That where several slaves shall be capitally 
convicted fof the same offence, one only shall suffer death, except 
in cases of murder or rebellion. 

Lll. And be it further enacted: by the authority aforesaid. That, in case 
any slave or slaves shall wilfully, and with evil intent, give false evidence 
in any trial had under this act, such slave or daves, being thereof con- 
victed, shall suffer the same punishment as the person or persons on 
whose trial such false evidence was given would, if convicted, have been 
liable to suffer. 

lill. And -be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That, vriieifq 
zmy slave or daves shall be dtsdharged by proclamatlcMfi, Che'deputy^marw' 
shall or worUiouse^eeper shall be entitled to receive all suech fees as sftaK 
be due to him or them for such slave of staves, at the tim^ "^of sifcfe 
diBcfaarge, imm Hie public, upon arppKcation and due pro6f made, in the 
nost solemn manner, to the aStembly, or any committee thereof, kdA 
that such slave or slaves, during the time they were in the custoily off 
such deputy-maishat or woiUiouse-keeper,' was and were found amb 
provided with proper and sufficient provisions, equal to what is allowed 
by this law. 
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LIV. And be it further enacted ^by the authority aforeaaid^ That a 
record shall be entered up df all proceedings on^ the trials of slaves, fopr 
any crime that shall subject any slave or slaves to suffer deaths transporta^ 
tion, or confinement to hard libour for the term of two years> in a book 
kept for that purpose by the clerk of the peace, or his lawful deputy, of 
the precinct; who is hereby obliged to attend all such trials, and to 
record the proceedings within thirty days after such trial, under the 
penalty of twenty pounds for each neglect; and. he shall be entitled to 
receive from the churchwardens of such parish the sum of two pounds 
fifteen shillings, and no more, for attending each trial> entering up the 
record, and any other business incidental thereto: And further, that the 
deputy-marshal for the said parish, or some proper person acting under 
him, shall also be obliged to attend such trial, under the same penalty of 
twenty pounds for each neglect; and that he shall be entitled to receive 
from the churchwardens of such parish forty shillings, for attending at the 
trial and execution of such offender as shall be condemned to die, and no 
more. 

LV. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That in all 
trials of any slave or slaves under this act, sufficient notice of such trial 
shall be firpt given to the owner> proprietor, or possessor, of such sla^^ 
or slaves, his^ her, or their lawful attorney or attomies, or other repre- 
sentative or representatives-; any law, custom^ or usage, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

LVI. And be it further enacted 1^ the authority aSbiesaid, That in all 
cases where any slave or slaves riiaU be put upon h|% h», or their trh^ 
a&d shall receive sentence of dieatfa or txaupoxtsAiM^ Ike cmir^ at the 
time of trying suck slave or davesy shall also. inqnreiwhat'Smn oir suoMrcf 
OKHiey such owner, propvietav, or. employer of the said slaite 4n tiarm 
ought to receive for such tla^e.or ri^es, md eettiiff tbe santfe, ao <bai 
such sum oT'Sums. of money ; do not exce^ . the ahd of i^ty powHb Sm 
each idave sentenced ai aforesaid, 

LVII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That in all 
cases where any slave or slaves shall be. brought to trial, and shall be 
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rvahted a^oOTdBag to (}ie dtwction of tkis aet, sudi slave or slaves shaU be 
paid for by the receiver-general of this ishnd, out of any monies in his 
hands um^proj^iated.; and the money arising from the actual sale of such 
slave or slaves as shall be so transported by the deputy'^marshd shall be 
accounted for, on oath> to the church;wardens of the parish whe^e the 
iOfii^ice shall be trted^ to be by them paid over to the receiver-general> 
for the use of the public. 

LVIII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid^ That if any 
Negro or other slave^ who shall be transported from- this island^ under the 
direction of this act, shall wilfully return from transportation^ such Negro 
or other slave shall. Upon conviction, suffer death, without benefit 
of clergy. 

LIX. And whereas there are many inferior crimes and misdemeanours 
committed by slaves, which ought to be punished in a summary manner, 
by order of the magistrates; be it therefore enacted by the authority 
aforesaid. That, from and after the passing of this act, it shall and may be 
lawful for any two justices of the peace to hear and determine, in a 
summary manner, all such crimes and misdemeanours, giving suflScient 
notice to the owner or proprietor of such slave or slaves, or his or her 
attorney or attomies, or the person having the care of such slave or slaveaf, 
of the time and place of trial, and to order and direct such punishment 
to be inflicted on them as such justices, in their judgment, shall think fit, 
not exceeding fifty lashes or six m6nths confinement to hard labour; 
the .expences of which trial shall niot ekcetA ten shillings, to the .constable, 
and shall be paid by the saaster, omner, or employer of such shiT^ 
or skara^; and in qm sucli maale^, owner, m employer of sttch slave at 
Ibves, shall refuse or nef^iectto pay sudi expences, ijt sfaail and may b« 
lawfiUforChesaidjustii^ or either of them, to iasi^ iiis or their warrant 
vaAer his or thdir hand and seal, direcated to any constable, for lev^iof 
tte sMBe on the goods tmd chattels of such waster, owner, or empkxyerj; 
and to sell tlus same at public outcry, for. Uie puq^iose of pajfing sudi 
expences^ together with the char|s^ attending thej;i^ting and executing 
such warant and sale of goods and chatties, returning the overj^vf^^ 
if any, to the owner thereof. 
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LX. Ajid whereas great advantages have arisen to the cbmwunity from: 
, the establishment of workhouses in the respective parishes in this island^ 
for the reception of runaway and other slaves; And whereas there now 
are many such slaves in the possession of the provost-marshal^ or his lawful 
deputies^ who might be employed in the workhouses in this island to 
great advautage; be it therefore enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That^ from and after the passing of this act> it shall and may be lawful for 
the governors and guardians of the respective workhouses in thi& island, 
if to them it shall seen^ meet, to demand and receive from the provost* 
mai*$hal^ or his lawful deputies^ all or any of the runaway Negroes or other 
slaves in his or their possession^ or that may hereafter come into hi& 
or their custody or possession, upon the said governors and guardians 
paying unto the provost-marshal, or his lawful deputies, the full amount 
of the fees and other contingent charges attending the said runaway slaves 
during the time of their being committed to gaol, agreeably to this or any 
former act; and the provost-marshal and bis lawful deputies shall comply 
with such requisitions, under the penalty of fifty pounds. 

LXI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That no 
runaway slave shall, on any account, "be committed to gaol by any magis- 
irate of a parish where there is any workhouse established^ but to sucht 
workhouse only, 

LXn. And whereas the permitting and suffering Negro and other slaves 
to keep horses, mares, mules, or geldings, is attended with many and 
great mischiefs to the island in general; in order, therefore, to remedy 
the same, be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That from 
and after the passing of this act, the master, owner, proprietor, attorney, 
guardian, executor, administrator, or other person, in possession of 
every plantation or pen in this island, having on any such plantation oz 
pen any horse, mare, mule, or gelding, the reputed property of any slave 
or slaves, knowing the same to be such, shall cause them to be taken up,, 
and shall produce them at the most public place in *the parish where taken 
up, at such time as the justices and vestry shall, by advertisement in the 
public newspapers, appoint for that purpose, and that such horses, maresj, 
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ttiules, and geldings, be then and there sol^ and disposed of at puBlic 
outcry; and if any master, owner, proprietor, attorney, guardian, exe- 
cutor, administrator, or other person as aforesaid, shall neglect or refuse 
so doing, each and every of them shall, for every neglect or refusal, 
respectively forfeit the sum of thirty pounds, to be recovered in a sum- 
mary manner before any two justices of the peace for the parish or 
precinct where such neglect or refusal shall happen, by the oath of one or 
more credible witness or witnesses; which penalty shall be to the use of 
the person informing. 

LXIIL And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That from 
and after the passing of this act, no master, owner, proprietor, attorney, 
guardian, executor, administrator,, or other person, in possession of any 
plantation, pen, or settlement, shall knowingly permit or suffer any slave 
or slaves to keep on such plantation, pen, or settlement, any horsed 
mare, mule, or gelding; and, in case of so doing, shall, for every 
offence, forfeit the sum of thirty pounds, to be recovered in manner 
aforesaid. 

LXIV. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That every 
master,, owner, proprietor, attorney, guardian, executor, administrator, 
or other person, at the respective times of their giving in an account 
of their slaves and stock to the justices and vestry, shall also make oath, 
that none of the said horses, mares, mules, or geldings, so given in, do 
belong to any Negro or other slave ; and that such person, so giving in, 
or his, her, or their, employer or employers, hath not, nor have, in 
hh, her, or their, possession, to his, her, or their, knowledge or belief^ 
any horse, mare, mule, or gelding, belonging to, or reputed to belong 
to, any slave or slaves; and in case any person or persons shall neglect o« 
refuse so to do, every person so neglecting or refusing shall, for every' 
offence, forfeit the sum of thirty pounds, to be recovered in the same 
summary manner, and to be disposed of as herein before-mentioned. 

LXV. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That, from 
and after the passing of this act^ no Negro or other slave in this island 
shall purchase or buy any horse, mare, mule, or gelding, under the 
penalty of forfeiting such horse, mare, mule, or gelding, and to be dis* 
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posed of at herein before-mentioned: And if any person vfhatsoever shall 
sell or give any horse, mare, mule, or gelding, to any Negro or other 
slave, or to any person in trust for such Negro or other slave, ev^ry such 
person shall, for every such horse, mare, mule, or gelding, so sold 
or given, forfeit the sum of thirty pounds; and every person who shall, 
purchase, or be concerned in the purchase of, any horse, mare, mule, 
or gelding^ in trust for any Negro or other slave, shall forfeit the sum of 
thirty pounds; which said penalties shall be recovered in the same sumr* 
jnary manner and disposed of as herein before-mentioned; any law^ 
custom, or usage, to the contrary in anywise notwithstanding. 

LXVI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That in 
future, whenever a warrant shall be granted by one or more of his 
majesty's justices of the peace against any slave, if the said slave cannot 
be immediately taken on the said warrant, the owner, possessor, attorney, 
guardian, or overseer, of such slave shall be served with a copy of 
the said warrant; and if he, she, or they, do not carry the said slave before 
a magistrate, to be dealt with according to law on the said warrant; 
and if it shall be afterwards proved that the owner, possessor, attorney, 
guardian, or overseer, of such slave wilfully detained or concealed said 
slave, he, she, or they, shall forfeit the sum of one hundred pounds. 

LXVTI. And whereas several slaves have lately found means to desert 
fr€Mn their owners, and depart from this island, to the great damage 
of such owners, in evil example to other slaves, who may thereby be 
induced to attonpt or conspire to do the same; And whereas there 
is reason to suspect that such slaves have been aided and assisted in suc^i 
escape and departure by other persons, and there is not any adequate 
punishment provided by law for such desertion and departure, or attempt- 
ing or conspiring to desert and depart this island, or for persons aiding, 
assisting, or abetting, such deserter^: For remedy whereof, be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, That, from and after the passing 
of this act, if any slave shall run away from his, her, or their, owner or 
owners, employer or employers, and go of? or conspire or attempt to go 
off, this island in any ship, boat, canoe, or other vessel or wraft what- 
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«>cver, or be aiding, abetting, or ass&dng, to my ollief davc M slaves 
in such going off this island^ he> she, or tbey^ so running and goiag off^ 
or conspiring or attempting to go oC or so aiding, assiating^ or abetting* 
in such going off, being thereof convicted, shall aufier deaths or such 
punishment as the court diall think proper to direct. 

LXVIII. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That if 
any Indian, free Negro, or Mulatto, shall, from and after the passing 
of this act, knowingly be aiding, assisting, or abetting, any slave or 
slaves in going off this island, and shall be convicted thereof, either 
in the supreme court or in any of the assize courts of this iidand, such 
Indian^ free Negro, or Mulatto, shall be forthwith transported off this 
island by the provost-marshal-general, or his lawful deputy, into whose 
custody such person or persons shall be committed ; and if such person 
or persons^ so convicted, sentenced, and transported, shall afterwards be 
found at large in this^ islsmd, he, she, or they, being so thereof convicted 
before the supreme court of judicature or courts of assize in. this island^ 
shall suffer death without benefit of clergy. 

LXIX. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That if 
any white person or persons shall knowingly be aiding, assisting, or 
abetting, any slave or slaves, in going off this island, he, she, or they, 
being convicted thereof by bill, plaint, or information, in the supreme 
court of judicature, or courts of .assize, afaaU forfeit the sum of one 
hundred pounds for each slave; one moiety whereof shall be to oaar 
sovereign lojrd the king, his heijrs and successors, for and towards the 
support of the government of this island, and the ^ contingent changes 
thereof and the other moiety to the party or partis at whose suit or 
complaint such person was convicted, and shall also suffer imprisonment, 
at. the discretion of the said court, for any ispace of time not exceeding 
twelve months, without bail or mainprize. 

- LXX. And be it fulther enacted by the authority aforesaid. That it shall 
and may be lawful to proceed against the person or persons so aiding 
-assisting, or abetting, ^ch slave or slaves in going off this island, whe- 
ther the principal or principals be] convicted or not; any thing in this, or 
any other act, law, custom, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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LXXI. And mkerem the oveneers of eaeatei in this idaod^ mriut 9t 
frequent pfactice of leaTing tlie several estates under thnir oiMre and 
management^ on the respective seasons allowed for Vlegtifk holid^s, 
whereby many ^ngerous meetii^ and pernicious practices are carried 
on; in order^ therefore^ to preyent the like for the future^ be' it enacted 
by the authooty aforesaid^ That if any overseer in this island shall absent 
himself from the estate under his care and management^ on any of the 
particular holidays herein before-mentidned to be allowed to slaves, 
without leave of his employer, every such overseer so offending, shall, 
for every oflGbnce, forfeit the sum of fiv^ pounds, to be recovered by 
infcraiation, upon oath, before any justice of the peace, in a summary 
way, in the parish where such offence shall happen ; any la^^ custom, or 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding^. 

LXXn. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That it 
shall not be lawful for any justice of the peace, sitting on the trial of any 
slave or daves, or otherwise, to sentence or order any slave to be 
mutilated or maimed for any offence whatsoever. 

LXXni. And be it further enacted, Hiat if any Negro or other slave, 
who may be sentenced to be confined in the workhouse for the term of 
two years or a less time, shall escape from such confinement before 
the expiration of his sentence, soch Negro or other slave, being retaken, 
shall, on proof of his or her identity, before two justices of the peac^ 
be adjudged by them to be sent back io confinement, and to receive 
a whipping, not exceeding fifty b^es. 

LXXIV. And be it further enacted by the authority af<Mresaid, That 
if the provost-marshal, or any of his lawfil deputies, or any lawfiil 
constable, or workhouse-keeper shall willingly or negligently sufffer any 
slave or slaves to escape, who shall h6 committed to his or their custody 
for any offence under this act, so ' that such slave or slaves shall not 
be retaken within two years, such nuirshai, constable, or woAhouae* 
keeper, who shall suffbr such escape, shall forfeit the sum of twenty pounds 
without injury to the right of the owner to sue for the value of the same. 

LXXV. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That no 
Negro or other slave shall be allowed to hunt any cattle, horses, mares, 
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mules^ or atses^ in any part of this i^md^ with lancMf, gunsj cutlassesi or 
other infftruments of deaths unless in the company of his or their master^ 
overseer^ or some other white person by him or them deputed^ or by 
permission in writing; and if any Negro or oti^er slave shall offend^ 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of this act> he or they^ being 
thereof convicted before two jt^ices^ shall suffer such punishment as they 
shall think proper to inflict. 

LXXVI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid^ That it 
shall and may be lawful for the justices aforesaid, and they are hereby 
required, to do- their several and respective duties under this act when 
martial law shall happen to be in force, as they might or ought to have 
done if martial law were not subsisting; any law, custom, or usage, 
to the contrary thereof, notwithstanding. 

LXXVn. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That all 
jurors serving at slave courts, and every person and persons whose 
presence may be requisite, at the examination of any slave ,or slaves, or 
upon the trial of any slaVe or slaves, and who shall be required to attend 
by warrant under the band and s^l <^ any justice of the peace, and 
all and every slave and slaves who shall be brought as witnesses, .shall be 
protected in their persons from all mesne or judicial process whatsoever, 
in their going to^ attending at, and returning from^ such examination or 
trial, and that such slaves shaU not be subject to be leviied on. 

LXXVIII. And be it furthef enacted by the authority aforesaid^ That 
all penalties in this act mentioned, and not already declared how they 
shin b<^ recovered and applied, shall, if not exceeding twenty pounds, be 
recoviered in a summary manner before any two of his majesty's justices of 
the peace, by distress and sale of the offender's goods and chattels; and^ 
if exceeding twenty pounds> to be recovered in the supreme court of 
jodicature in this island, or in either of the courts of assize, by action of 
debtj bill, plaints or information^ wberdn no essoign, protection, wager 
of law, er non vuk ulteifius prosequi, shall be entered; one moiety 
of which pemdties shall be to the parish where the offence is committed, 
and the other moiety to the informer, or him, her, or them who 
shall sue for the same. 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. 



Substance of the Address of tlie American Congress to all tbe 

British Colonies. 

FRIENDS^ AND FeLLOW-CouNTRYMEN, 

W E, the* delegates^ &c. appointed to meet at 
Phii«delphiai have taken into our most serious consideration^ the im- 
portant matters recommended to the congress;' and^ as it may be mor^ 
satisfactory to you^ to be informed by us in a collective body^ than in any 
other manner^ of those sentiments that have been approved^ we esteem 
ourselves obliged to add this address to the resolutions formerly pub- 
Uahed. 

In every case of opposition by a people to their rulers, or of on? 
state to another, duty to God, the Creator ofall, requires, that an impar- 
tial judgment be formed of. the measures leading to such opposition; apd 
of the causes, by which it has been provioked, or can in any degree^ be 
justified; that neither affection on the one hand, nor resentment on the 
other, being permitted to give a wrong bias to reason, it may be^ enabled 
to take a dispassionate view of all the circumstances,^ and settle tfae.publie 
conduct on the solid foundations of wisdom and justice. 

From councils thus tempered, arise the surest hopes of the divine 
favour, tbe firmest encoui^ement to fhe parties engaged, ^u^l the 
s^ongest recommendation of their capse, to the rest of mankind* 

With minds deeply impressed by a sense of these truths, we have 
dUi^ntly^ deliberately, and calmly inquired into, and cpusidered^. those 
MfftioQS) both of the legislative and executive power of Great Britain, 
ivluch have excited so much uneasiness in America^ and have^ with equal 
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fidelity and attentimi, conadered the conduct of the c6kme$. Upon the 
whole^ we find ourselves reduced to the disagreeable alternative of being 
silent^ and betraying the innocent, or of speakhig <mt, and irensuring 
those we wii^ to revere. In making our choice of these* distressing diffi- « 
cnlties, we prefer the course dictated by honesty, and a regard for the 
welfare of our country. 

Soon after the conclui^on of the kte war, there commenced a memorable 
change in the tveatment of diese colonies. By a sjtatqtQ made in the 
fourth year of the present reign, a time of profound peace, the Commons 
of Great Britain undertook to give and grarti to his nuyesty many rates and 
duties, to be paid in the9e. colonic; and to enforce the observance of 
this act, it prescribe a great number of severe penalties and forfeitures^ 
to be recovered in any court of record, or in any court of admiralty, or ' 
vice-admiralty, ai the election of the informer or prosecutor. 

The inhabitants of theise colonies, confiding in the justice of Great 
Britain, were scarcely allowed si^fficient time to receive and consider this 
act, before another, well known by the name of the stamp-act, and 
passed in the fifth year of this reign, engrossed the whole of their atten- 
tion. By this statute, the British Parliament exercised, in the most 
explicit manner, a power of taxing us; and, extending the jurisdiction 
of courts of admiralty and vice-admiralty in the colonies, to matteis 
arising within the body of a county, directed the numerous penalties 
and forfeitures therefiy inflicted, to be recovered in the said courts. 

In the same year, a tax was imposed upon us, by ^n act, establishing, 
several new fees in the customs. In the next year, the stamp-act was 
repealed; not because it was founded on an erroneous principle^ but 
because *^ the continuance thereof would be attended with many incon 
" veniencies, and might be productive of consequences^ greatly detri- 
^ mental to the commercial interest of Great Britain.'' 

In the same year, and by a subsequent act, it was declared^ '' that his 
'' BM^esty in parliament, of right, had power to bind the people of these 
^ coloniesi, by statutes, in all ca$es whatsoever.** 

In the next year ( 1T67) an act was made '' to enable his majesty to 
'' put the customs, and other duties in America, under the management^ 
*' of commissioners^" &c.; and the king thereupon erected the present 
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expeMtve board of commtssianei^^ for the exjnws purpose of carrying 
iifto «x#€iidoii^ the several actt Tdadng to tlw revenue and trade in 
Afnerica. 

After the legal repeal of the $tiiiDp*act« hating again reaigned onrselvea 
to our andent ttnaiu^xcioua afiectioBa for the pareadNiale, and anxiona to 
avoid aoy controversy with her> in hopes of a fiivourable attemtion in 
sentiments and meaisiires towards ua, we did not prov otnr olgeetionB 
against the above-mentioned atatntes* made suhaeqiiene to that repeal. 

Administration^ attributing to trifling canaea^ a conduct that really 
{Mfoceeded from genei^otls motives^ were entoun^ed in the same year^ to 
make a bolder experiment on the patience of America. 

By a statute^ commonly called the gla$$i paper, nnd /es aet, made fifteen 
months after the repeal of the dmnp-ad^ the Commons of Great 
Britain resumed their former language^ and again undertook to ^ gwa 
'' andgr^nt rates and duties^ to be paid in these colonies." 

To this statute^ so naturally tending to disturb die tranquility Aen 
universal throughout the colonies, parliament, til the same seanon, added 
another, no less extraordinary; and amidst the just fears and jealousies 
thereby occasioned, a statute was made in the next year, to establi^ 
mnnis of admiralty and vice-admiralty, on a new model, expressly for the 
«nd of more effectually recovering the penalties and fcMrfeituies, inflicted 
b^' acts cf pariiament, framed for the purpose of rming a reveme in 
America. 

These rtatutes, not to mention many othenr^ exceedingly excepti<miMe, 
compared one with att<rther, will be found, not only to form a regular 
system, in which every part has great force, but also a pertinacious 
adherence fo that syrtem for subjugating these colonieef, that are not, and 
from local circumstances, cannot be represented in the House of Com^ 
mons, to the uncontsolkble and unlintfted power of parliament, in vio- 
lation of their undotrfMed rights and Hbertiea— in contempt of their 
humble and repeated nqfiplicalions. 

*This conduct must aj^ear equedl^ astonishing, and ur^mifiiMe, when 
it is considered, how unprovoked it has been, by any behaviour of thestf 
colonies. Prom their first settlemenfi tbetrbitterest enemies never fixed 
on any of them a charge of disl^altf to their sov^^eigfr, or disaffeetim 
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to their mother country. In the wars she has carried on, they have 
exertei themselves, whenever required, in giving her assistance; and 
have rendered her services, which she has publicly acknowledged to be 
extremely important. ' Their fideltty> duty, and* usefiilhess, during the 
last war, were frequently and affectionately confessed by hit late majesty, 
and the present king. 

' The reproaches ef those who are most unfriendly to the freedom of 
America, are principa^y levelled against the province of MassachussetV 
bay; but, with what Kttle reason, will appear by the repeated declarations 
of a person, the truth of whose evidence, in their favour, will not be 
questioned. 

Severe as the acts of pariiament before-mentioned are, yet the conduct 
of administtation has been equally injurious and irritating to this devoted 
country. 

Under pretence of governing them, so nhlny new in^itutions, uniformly 
rigid and dangerous, have been introduced, as could only be expected 
from incensed masters, for collecting the tribute; or rathet* the plunder, 
of conquered provinces. 

By an order of the king, the authority of th^ commander in chief^ and, 
under him, of the brigadiers-general, in time of peace, is rendered 
mpreme in all the civil governments in' America; and thus an unoon* 
troUsble military power is vested in officers, not known to the constitutioti 
of these colonies. 

A large body of troops, and a consklerable armament of ships of war, 
have been sent to assist in taking their money without thdr con^ 
sent. 

' Expensive and oppres^e offices have been multiplied, and the arts of 
corruption industriously practised, to divide and ilestroy. 

The judges of the irimiralty and vice-admiralty cotirts, are empowened 
to rec^e their salaries and fees from the effscts to be condemned by 
themselves; the commissioners of the tttstoms are empowered to bredi 
0p<te> and enter houses without the authority of any civil magistrate^ 
founded on legal information. 

Judges of courts of commojn law have been made entirely dependant 
on the crown, for their conlmissions and salaries. 
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A:coufft has bam eskab^adl.at fthode Island, for the purpose of taking 
colonists to England to be tried. 

H«aiUe and leasonaUe peftitions fiom die repres^otatives of the people 
have bec^n frequi^tly tveated with contempt ; and assemblies have been 
repeatiedlj and arbit^rlly cbssolved* 

From some few instances, (it would be unnecessary here to enumetate 
them) it will sufficiently appear, on whaA pretensions of justice. Chose 
disaolutions have been founded. 

The^ mandates spoke a language, to which the ears of English snfcgect]? 
had, for several genetiitions, . been strangers* The nature pf assembles 
inftplies a power and right of deliberation; but these commands, proscribing 
the exercise of judgment, on the prcf«i(ty of the re^uiaitioM made, 
left to the assemblies only the eh^tion betwemi dictated submission, and 
threatened punishment; a punishment, too, founded on no other act, 
than such ^s is deemed innocent, even in slaves,— of agreeing in pelitioru 
for redress of grievanp^, that equs^ly ai^ecced all. 

The hostile and unjusti^able invaK#ii of Boston soon followed these 
events. 

, Administration ; dete^nined to subdue aspmt of freedomt: which 
English ministers should have r^'ohcd tp eherish, entered into a moa^^po- 
Uzing combination with, the East India Company, to send to this 
continent, vast quantili^.of tea^ an article on .which a duty was laid, by 
a statute, that, in a particular manner, attsicked the liberties of Ameriea, 
and whicb> therefore, the ivh^tapti^ these colonies' had resolved o#t to 
import. The cgrgo s({at 1o South Carolaiia was stored, and not allowed 
to be sold* Those ^4|nt to PhiMelpiiia and New York, were not permitted 
to be landed. :,']^)Smt to Boston vfi» destroyed^ because Govi^nor 
Hutchinson, ^ouldjy>li4p)i|^ it to be re^HnMdl 

.^On ^ ^telligqnoe of them trapsaqtions arrivitag in Gteat Qrijbaio, the 
pubUGi^i|ite4 town, laftfr^mentiofie^ Ma9 singled 0uit for destru^lioii; 
and it was ^teraiaed^ th«^ province it belongs to> should partake of its 
fate* Jn tb^Jast session^ therflJiK'^ w«re.p««ed the actsb for shutting up 
th^ p9^^ of jBcfstep, indemnifying the mwdic<»s 0f. the. ifihabMaota: .of 
Afi^«bi|Sfejt'/*Ybay^, ^ ch^giggj fh^^ chafftered conatiiulipn of govern- 
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m*nt. Ta enfovce th«c acts, thit' j^vhice is agaSh Ptf^^ hj « flfeet 
and army. ' - * 

To mention these Idiitfageous ^rMeecHngs, is ssMctelittft e*f)laiM^<tteinr 
ibr, tbtmgh it is prMended, th^t the pMvince of Mas^chosset's^luiy fiftii 
been particularly direspectful to Great Britain, yet, in truth, the behaVtoW 
af the people in other colonies, has been in equal oppoldtion t& the pemet 
mmrkei by parliament. No sf€^p, however, h^ beeft takto, ^kist aay 
of the rest. Thifr artful conduct conceals several designs, ft is eitpMted, 
that the province of Massachussef Vbay will be irritated "into sotne violent 
action, that may diiplease the rest of the continent, or tliat may indttco 
tiye people of Great Britain, to approve the meditated vengea&<^ of Ifti 
imprudent and exaispenited iliinlWfy. 

If the unefxampled pacific temper of that province shall disappoiM this 
part of the plan, it is, in that case, hoped, that the other cotontes wilt be 
so far in^ttlidated, as to desert their brethren, s^iffisdng in a cdmmon 
cause, and, that thus disuaitedi all inay be subdued. 

Td promote theife designs, amrtller measure has been puraued; in the 
session of parliament last-mentioned, an act was passed for changing iSiA 
government of Quebec; by which act, Ae Roman Catholic religion^ 
iMtead «f being tc44»!ated, u sttpnlated by the treify of peace, is esta^ 
UtfiAied, and the people there, deprived of Ae right to an assembly, trnh 
by jury, and the English laws, la civil casei, abolished, and, instead 
tkewof, the l^enefa laws estabiii^ed, in direct violation of his majesty'^ 
pt<Meiise by his royal proclamation, undeir the faith of wfiicb, many 
Bngiish sttt^eets se^ed in that province; and, th^ Kmits of that province 
are extended^ so as ta comprehend those vast regioiis that lye adjoining 
fo the n<Mtbemly and westemly boundaries of thiiM dsloniesi 

The authors of this arbitrary ai^rmgetfi^nt flatter fhemsel^^, that the 
inhabilaats, deprived of liberty, aM artAiily provoked agitittit iJibse of 
another iN^Hgi^n, will be proper ittsmnnentsforaaiistingtn the oppression 
of such, as differ fiom &em \ti modds of 'gove^ment aikl fkith. 

From a detanl of facts hetftfts befcnre r^ted, as wdl as from iittdientic 
teteiUgence iteceived, ft is dear, beyond a doiAit, that a resoltition^ 'i^ 
formed and now is carrying mto execution, to extinguish the freedom erf 
these colonSes, by sobfecting them to a deipotic government. 
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. M thi/i unhappy period^ we have b^en aulhorized to mett, ati4 conAiU 
together, for the welfare of our common country. We accepted the 
impartant trust with diffldence, but have endeavoured to discbarge it with 
mtegrity. Though the state of these colonies would certainly justify oth^ 
measures than we have advised^ yet weighty reasons determined us to 
prefer those which we have adopted. In the first place, it appeared to 
iis> a conduct becoming the character those colonies have ever sustained^ 
to perform, even in the midst of the unnatural distresses and im.mifie«t^ 
dangers that surround them> every act of loyalty; and therefore we were 
induced, to o£fer once more, to his majesty, the petitions of Im faithful 
and oppressed subjects in America. Secondly, Regarding with the tender 
affection which we knew to be so univeisal among our countrymen, the 
people of the kingdom from which we darive our original we could not 
forbear to regulate our steps by an expectation of receiving full con- 
viction, that the colonists are equally dear to them. Between tbfse pro? 
vinced and that body subnsts the social band, which we ardently wish 
may never be dissolved, and whidi cannot be diss<^ed, until their minds 
shall become indisputably hostile, or their inattention shall permit those 
who are thus hostile^ to perust in prosecuting, with the powers of the 
realm, the destructive measures already operating against the colonists; 
and, in either case, shall reduce the latter to such a situation, that they 
shall be compelled to renounce every guard, but that of self-preservation. 
Notwithstanding the vehemence with which aflSuis have been impdled^ 
th^y have not yet reached that fatal point. We do not incline to accele^ 
rate their motion, already alarmingly rapid: We have chosen a method of 
opposition that does not preclude a hearty reconciliation, with our 
fellow-citizens on the other side of the Atlantic. We deeply deplore the 
urgent necessity that presses us, to an immediate interruption of com- 
merce, that may prove injurious to them. We trust, they will acquit us 
of any unkind int^tions towards them, by reflecting, that we sutgect 
ourselves to similar inconveniences; that we are driven by the hands 
of violence into unexperienced and unexpected public convulsions, and 
that we are contending for our freedom, so often contended for by our 
fu^oestors. 

The people of England will soon have an opportunity of dedaring 
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their sentiments^ concerning our cause. In their piety, generosity^ and 
good sense, we repose high confidence, and cannot, upon a review of 
past events, be persuaded, that they, the defenders of true religion, 
and the asserters of the rights of mankind, will take part against, their 
affectionate Protestant brethren in the colonies, in favour of our open, 
and their own secret, enemies, whose intrigues, for several years past, 
have been wholly exercised in sapping the foundations of civil and 
religious liberty. 



Signed, &c. 
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APPENDIX, No. 2. (h.) 



Declaration of the Representatives of the United G>lonies of 
North America, met in General Congress at Philadelphia. 

IF it was possible for meu, who exercise their reason to believe, that 
the Divine Author of our existence intended a part of the human race 
to hold an absolute property in, and an unbounded power over, others, 
marked out by his infinite goodness and wisdom, as the objects of a legal 
domination, niever rightfully irresistible however severe and oppressive, 
the inhabitants of these colonies might at least require from the parlia- 
ment of XJreat Britain some evidence; that this dreadful authority over 
them, has been granted to that body. But a reverence for our Great 
Creator, principles of humanity, and the dictates of common sense, must 
convince all those who reflect upon the subject, that government was 
instituted to promote the welfare of mankind, and ought to be adminis- 
tered for the attainment of that end. The legislature of Great Britain, 
however, stimulated by an inordinate passion for a power, not only' 
unjustifiable, but which they know to be peculiarly reprobated by the 
very constitution of that kingdom, and desperate of success in any mode 
of contest, where regard should be had to truth, law, or right, have, at 
length, deserting those, attempted to effect their cruel and impolitic 
purpose of enslaving these colonies by violence, and have thereby 
rendered it necessary for us, to close with their last appeal, from reason 
to arms. Yet, however blinded that assembly may be,^ by their i0tem- 
perate rage for unlimited domination^ so to slight justice and the opinion 
of mankind, we esteem ourselves bound, by obligations of respect to 
the rest of the world, to make known the justice of our cause. 
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Our forefathers^ inhabitants of the island of Great Bntain^ left their 
native land^ to seek^ on these shores^ a residence for civil and religious 
freedom. At the expence of their lives, at the hazard of their fortunes, 
without the least charge to the country from which they removed, by 
increasing labour, and an unconquerable spirit, they effected settlements 
in the distant and inhospitable wilds of America, then filled with numerous 
and warlike nations of barbarians. Societies or governments, vested with 
perfect legislature, were formed under charters from the crown, and 
an harmonious intercourse was established between the colonies, and the 
kingdom from which they derived their origin. Hie mutual benefits 
of this union, became, in a short time, so extraordinary, as to excite 
astonishment. It is universally confessed, that the amazing increast 
of the wealth, strength, and navigation of the realm, arose from this 
source; and the minister who so wisely and successfully directed the 
measures of Great Britain in the hie war, puMicly declared, thatthes^ 
eolonies enabled her to triumph over her enemies. — Towards the conclu- 
sion of that war, it pleased our sovereign to make a change in his 
councils. — ^From that fatal moment, the affairs of the British Empire began 
to fall into confusion, and gradually sliding fVom the summit of glorious 
prosperity, to which they bad been advanced by the virtues and abilities 
of one man, are at length distracted by the convulsions that now shake it 
to its deepest foundations* The new ministry, finding the brave foes 
of Britain, though frequently defeated, yet still contending, took up the 
unfortunate idea of granting them a hasty peace> and of then subduing 
her faithful friends. 

These devoted colonies were judged to be in such a state, as to present 
victories without bloodshed, and aH the easy emolument of statutable 
plunder. The uninterrupted tenor of their peaceable and respectful 
behaviour from the beginning of colonization, their dutiful, zealous, 
and useful services during the war, though so recently and amply acknow^ 
ledged in the most honourable manner by his majesty, by the late king, 
and by parliament, could not save them from the meditated innovations. 
P^Hfliament was influenced to adopt the pernicious project, and, assuming 
a new power over them, haTe^ in the course of eleven years, given such 
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4eoSsi?e i^iecifiietis of- the spirit and consoquences atteadiog this po^r^ 
as to leave no doubt concerning the effects of acquiescence under it. 
They have undertaken to give and grant our money, withput our consent^ 
though we have ever exercised an exclusive right to dispose of our 
rown property. Statutes have been passed for extending the jurisdiction 
of courts of admiralty and vice-admiralty, beyond their antient limits; 
for depriving us of the accustomed and inestimable privilege of trial 
by jury, in cases affecting both life and property; for suspending the 
legislature of one of our colonies; for interdicting all commerce of ano- 
ther; and for altering fundamentally the form of government established 
by charter, and secured by acts of its own legislature, and solemnly con- 
Armed by the crown; for exempting the ''murderers" from trial, and, 
in effect, from punishment; for erecting, in a mt^bouring province, 
acquired by the joint arms of Great Britain and America, a despotism 
dangerous to our very existence; and for quartering »>ldiers upon the 
colonists in ; time of profound peace. It has also been resolved in par^ 
liament, that coloniatsy charged with committing certain offences^ shatt 
be transported to England to be tried. 

But why shall we enumerate our injuries in detail? By one statute,, 
it is declared^ that parliament can '' of|right, make laws to bind us in 
'' all cases whatsoever.'' What is to defend us i^ainst so enormous, so 
imlimited a power ? Not a single man of those who assume k, k chosen 
by us, or is subject to our control or infiuence; but, on the contrary; 
they are, all of them, exempt from the operation of such laws;, and an 
American , revenue, if not diverted from the pstensible purposes for 
which it is raised, would actuaUy lighten their own burdei^ in proportion 
as they increase oqrs. We sa,w the misery to wttfch such despotism 
would reduce u&. Wq,. fox tep yeass iacessantly and ineffectually besieged 
the. throne as supplicants; we reasoned, we remonstrated with, parliament^ 
in the most mHd. and decent language; but adaiinistoitioa misible that 
we should regard these oppressive measures as freemen ought to do, sent 
over fleets and armies to enforce them.. The indignation of the Ame- 
ricans was roused, it is true; but it was the indignation of a virtttous^ 
^oyal,. and affectionate people. A congress of dek^tes ficom the uniled 
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i)olonies was assembled at Phihddphia on the sih day of last September* 
We resolved again to offer an humble and dutiful petition to the king^ and 
also addressed our fetlow-fubjects of Great Britain. We have pursued 
every temperate, every respectful measure ; we have even proceeded to 
break off our commercial, intercourse with our fellow-subjects, as the last 
peaceable admonition, that our attachment to no nation upon earth 
fihould supplant our attachment to liberty. This we ilatteted oui^elves^ 
was the ultimate step of the controversy ; but subsequent events haveshewn, 
how vain- was this hope of finding moderation in our enemies. 

Several threatening expressions against the colonies were inserted in 
his majesty's spoech. Our petition, though we were told, it was a 
decent one, that his majesty had be^n pleased to receive it graciously; 
and to promise la3ring it before hU parliament, was huddled into bodi 
houses amongst a bundle of American pap^^, and then neglected. The 
lords and commons in their address in the month of February^ said, 
'' that a rebellion, at that time, iK^tuaJly. existed within the province 
'' of MassachussetVbay^ and that those concerned in it, had been courn- 
'' tenanced and encouraged by unlawful combinations and enga gem ents^ 
!* entered into by his majesty's subjects in several of the other oolonies; 
" and therefore, they besought tus majesty, that he. would take the most 
^^ eflbctttal measures, to enforce due obedience to the laws and authority 
'' of the supreme legislature." Soon after, the commercial intercoufse of 
yrhole colonies, with foreign countries, and with each oth«r, was cut 
off by an act of parliament; by another, several of them were entirely 
prohibited from the fisheries in the seas near their coasts, on which they 
always depended for their snstenance, and large reinforcements of ships 
and trpops were immediately sent over to General Gage. 

Fruitless were all the Entreaties, arguments, and eloquence, of ail 
illustrious band of the most distinguished peers and commoners, who 
nobly and strenuously asserted the justice of our cause^ to stay, or even 
to mitigate, the heedless fury, with which th^e accumulated and 
unexampled outrages were hurried on. Equally fruitless was the inta^* 
ference of the city of London, of Bristol, and many other respectable 
towns, in our favour. Parliament adopted aQ insidious mattOQin^i 
calculated to divide us, to establish a perpetual auction of taxations where 
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colohy shbuM bid against c6iQny> :lll of them unixiformed what ransom 
sdiduld redeem their lives, and thus to extort from u$^ at the point of the 
bayonet, the unknown sums that should be sufficient to gratify, if posstUe 
to gratify, ministerial rapadty, with the miserable indulgence left to us, 
of raising in our own mode, the prescribed tribute. What terms more 
rigid and humiliating could have been dictated by remorseless victors, to 
conquered enemies? In our circumstances, to accept them, would be to 
desarve them. 

Soon after the intdligence of these proceedings arrived on this conti- 
nent. General Gage, who, in the course of the last year, had taken 
possession of the town of Boston, in the province of Massachusset*s-bay, 
and still occupied it as a garrison; on the igth day of April, sent out 
finom that place, a large detachment of his army, which nrade an unpro- 
voked ^bssault on the inhabimnts of the said province, at the town of 
Lexington, as appears by the affidavits of persons, some of v4iom Were 
officers and soldierd of that detachment, mittdered eight of the inhabitants, 
and wounded many others. From thence, the troops proceeded, in 
warlike array, to the town of Concord, where they art upon another 
party of the inhabitants of the same province, killed several, and wounded 
more, until compelled to retreat by the couhtry-people, suddenly assem- 
bled to repel this cruel aggression. Hostilities thus commenced by the 
British troops, have been sinee prosecuted by ihem, without regard to 
£uth and reputation. The inhabitants of Boston, being confined within 
that town, by the general, their governor, and having, in order to 
^procure their dkinission, entered into a treaty with him, it was stipu- 
lated, that the said inhabitants, having deposited their arms with their 
own magistrates, should have liberty to depart, taking with them their 
other effects. They accordingly delivered up their arms; but in open 
violation of honour, in defiance of the oUigation of treaties. Which even 
tmvage nations esteem sacred, the governor, oiidered the arms deposited 
as aforesaid, that they might be preserved for their owners, to be se^ed 
by a body of soldiers; detained the greatest part of the inhabitants in the* 
town, and compelled the few who were permitted to retire, to leave 
'^heir most valuable effects behind. 

P p 2 
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- By this perfidy^ wives are separated from their husbands^ children from 
thdr parents, the aged and sick from their rehitions and fiiends^'who 
Wish to attend and comfort thtoi; and those, who have been used to. live 
in pknty, and even elegance, are reduced to deplorable distress. 

The general, further emulating his ministerial masters, by a pro? 
clamation, bearing date> the l£thday of June, 1775, after venting the 
grossest calumnies and falsehoods against the good people of these colo- 
nies, proceeded to ''declare them all, either by name or description, to be 
'' rebels and traitors, to supersede the course of the common law, and 
" instead thereof, to publish, and order the use of, the law-martial/' — 
His troops have butchered our countrymen; have wantonly burnt Charles- 
town, besides, a considerable number of houses in other places; our 
ships and vessels are seized; the n^^essary supplies of provisions, are 
intercepted, and. he is exekting his utmot^ power to spread destruction 
and devastation around him. 

We have received certain intelligence, that General Carleton, governor 
of Canada, is instigslting the people of that province, and the Indians, to 
fall upon us; atid we have but to much reason to app^ebetid, that schemes 
have been formed, to excite domestic enemies against us. In Imef, a 
part of these colonies now feels, and all of them are sure of feeling, as 
far as the vengeance of administration can inflict them, die complicated 
calamities of fire, sword, and famine. We are reduced to the alternative 
of choosing an unconditional submission to the tyranny of irritated 
ministers, or resistance by force. The latter is our choice. ^ We have 
counted the cost of this contest, and find nothing so dreadful, as volun- 
tary slavery. Honour, justice, and humanity, forbid us tamely to 
surrender that freedom, which we received from our gallsAat ancestor^ 
and which our innocent posterity have a right to receive from us. We 
cannot endure the infamy and guilt of resigning succeeding generations to 
that wretchedness, which inevitably awaits them, if we basely entail here- 
ditary bondage upon them. 

Our cause is just; our union is perfect: our internal resources, are 
great: and, if necessary, foreign assistance is undoubtedly attainable. We 
gratefully acknowledge, as signal instances of the Divine favour towanis 
us, that his Providence would not permit us to be called into this severe 
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coDtroversyj until we were grawn up to our juresent strength^ had been 
previously exercised in warlike operations^ and possessed of the means of 
defending ourselves. With hearts fortified with these animating reflections, 
we most solemnly, before God and the world, declare, that, exerting the 
utmost energy of those powers, which our beneficent Creator hath gra- 
ciously bestowed upon us, the i^s we have been compelled by our 
enemies to assume, we will, in defiance of every hazard, with unabating 
firinness and perseverance, employ for the presenration of our liberties, 
being with one mind resolved, to die freemen, rather than to live slaves. 
Lest this declaration should disquiet the minds of our friends and 
fbllow-subjects in any part of the empire, we assure them, that we mean 
not to dissolve that union, which has so long and so happily^ subsisted 
between us, and which we sincerely wish to see restored. Necessity has 
not yet driven us to that desperate measure, or induced us to excite any 
other nation to war against them. We have not raised armies ](vith ambi* 
tious designs of separating firom Great Britain, and establishing inde- 
pendant states: we fight not for glory, or for conquest. We exhibit to 
mankind, the remarkable spectacle of a people attacked by unprovoked 
enemies, without any imputation, or even suspicion, of oflFence. They 
boast of their privileges, and civilization, and yet proffer no milder con- 
ditions^ than servitude^ or death. 

Ill our own native land, in defence of the freedom that is our birth- 
right, and which we ever enjoyed, till the late violation of it; for the 
protection of our property, acquired solely by the honest industry of our 
forefathers and ourselves: against violence actually offered, we have taken 
up arms. We shall lay them down, when hostilities shall ceiEse on the 
part of the agressors, and all danger of their being renewed, shall be 
removed, and not before. 

With an humble confidence in the mercies of the supreme and impartial 
Judge and Ruler of the Universe, we most devoutly implore his Divine 
Goodness to conduct us happily through this great conflict, to dispose 
our adversaries to reconciliation, on reasonable terms, and thereby to 
relieve the empire from the calamities of civil war. 

Signed, &c. 
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APPENDIX, Na 3. 



Petition and Memorial of the House of Assembly of the Island 

of Jamaica, 

TO THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT .MAJESTY, 
Humbly Shbweth, 

JL HAT die petitioners conceive it necessary, as 
hiufcible snitors in behalf of those who hdx>ar at present under the heavy 
weight of his majesty^ displeasure, to state, the different claims of 
Great Britain and her colonies, and to place it in the royal mind, as the 
first established princifJe of the constitution, that the people of England 
have a right to partake, and do pirtake, of the legislation of their country ; 
and that no laws can affiect them but such as receive their assent, given 
by themsdves or their representatives : and it follows, therefore, that no 
one part of your majesty's English subjects either can, or ever could, legis- 
late for any other part. 

That the settlers of the first colonies, but especially those of the elder co- 
lonies of North America, as well as the conquerers of diis island, were a 
part of the English people, in eVery respect equal to them, and possessed 
of every right and privilege, at the time of their emigration, which the 
people of England were possessed of, and irrefragably to that great right 
of consenting to the laws which should bind them in all cases whatsovet*, 
and who, emigrating at first in small numbers^ when they might have been 
oppressed, such rights and privileges were constantly guaranteed by tl^ 
crown to the emigrants and conquerors, to be held and enjoyed by them 
in the places to which they emigrated, and were confirmed by many re- 
peated solemn enpgements, made public by prockmatifm, under the 
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faith of which they did actually emigrate and conquer; and therefore^ the 
people ef England had no right, power, or privilege, to give to the emi- 
grants, as these were, at the time of their emigration, possessed of all such 
rights, equally with themselves. , ' • 

That the peers of England were possessed of very eminent and distin- 
guished privileges in their own rights, as a branch of legidature; a court 
of justice in the dernier resort of all appeals from the .people,, and, in the 
first instance, for all causes instituted by the representatives of the people ; 
but that it does not appear, that they ever considered themselves as acting 
in such capacities for the colonies, the peers having never to this day heard 
or determined the causes of the colonists in appeal, in which it ever was, 
and is, their duty to serve the subjects within the realm. 

That from what has been said, it appears that the emigrants could re- 
ceive nothing from either the pefers or the people, the former being un- 
able to commtinicate their privileges, and the latter on no more than an 
equal footing with themselves; but that, with the king, it was far other- 
wise. The royal prerogative, as now annexed to, and belonging to the 
crown, being totally independent of the people, who cannot invade, add 
to, or diminish it, nor restrain nor invalidate those legal grants which the 
prerogative hatha just,right to give, and hath very liberally given, for the 
encouragement of colonization, — to some colonies it granted almost all 
the royal powers of government, ^hich they hold and ttqoy at this day ; 
but to none of them did it grant less than to the first conquerors of this 
island, in whose favour it is decreed, by a royal proclamation, that they 
shall have the same privileges, to all intents and piirposes, as the free-bom 
subjects of England- 

That to use the name or authority of the people of the parent-state, ta 
take away, or render ineffectual the legal grants of the crown to the colo- 
nists, is delusive, and destroys that confidence \yhich the people have ever 
had, and ought to have, of the most solemn royal grants in their favour, 
and renders unstable and insecure those very righ^ and privileges, which 
prompted their emigration. 

Thaf your colonists and your petrtioneiv, having the niost implicit confi- 
dence in the royal faith, pledged to them in the most solemn manner by 
your predecessors, rested satisfied with their different portions of the royal 
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graBts, and having been bred from their infancy to venerate the name of 
parliammty a word stiU dear to the heart of eveiy Briton, and considered 
as the palladium of liberty, and the great source from whence their own is 
derived, received the several acts of parliament of England and Great Britain, 
for the regulation of the trade of the colonies, as the salutary precautions 
of a prudent father for the prosperity of a wide-extended family; and that, 
in this light; we received them> without a thought of questioning the right, 
the whole tenor of our conduct will demt>nstrate, for above one hundred 
years. That though we received these regulations of trade from oiir fellow- 
subjects of England and Great Britain, so advantageous to us, as colonists, 
as Englishmen, and Britons, we do not thereby confer on them a power of 
legislation for us, far less of destroying us and our. children, by divesting 
us of all rights and property. 

That with reluctance we have been drawn from the prosecution qf our 
internal affairs, to behold with amazement a plan almost carried into execu- 
tion, for enslaving the colonies, founded, as we conceive, on a claim of 
parliament, to bind the colonists in all cases whatsoever. 

Your humble petitioners have, for several years, with deep and silent 
sorrow, lamented this unrestrained exercise of legislative power, still 
hoping, from the interposition of their sovereign, to avert that last and 
greatest of calamities, that of being reduced to an abject state of slavery, 
by having an arbitrary government established in the colonies ; for the 
very attempting of which, a minister of your predecessors was impeached 
by a House of Commons. 

With like sorrow, do we find the Popish religion established by law, 
which, by treaty, was only to be tolerated. 

That the most essential rights of the colonists have been invaded, and 
their property given and granted to your majesty, by men not entitled to 
such a power. 

That the murder of the colonists hath been encouraged by another act, 
disallowing and annulling their trials by juries of the vicinage ; and, that 
fleets and armies have been sent to enforce these dreadful laws. 

We therefore, in this desperate extremity, most humbly beg leave to 
approach the throne, to declare to your majesty, that oiir fellownsubjects 
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in Great Britain, and consequently their representatives^ the House of 
Commons^ have not a right, as we trust we have shewn, to legiskite for the 
colonies ; and that your petitioners i^nd the colonists are not, nor ought 
not to be, bound by any other laws than such as they have themselves as- 
sented to, and not disallowed by your majesty. 

Your petitioners do, therefore, make this claim and demand from their 
sovereign, as guarantee of their just rights, on the faith and confidence of 
which, they have settled, and continue to reside, in these distant parta of 
the empire, that no law shallbe made, and attempted to be forced upon 
them, injurious to their rights, as colonists, Bnglishmra, or Britons. 
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Advantages of the Establishment of a British Colony on the Continent 

of South America. 

LijINCE the preceding pages were written, Buenos Ayres has 
been taken possession of by the British troops*. As this event 
will undoubtedly aflect the interests of our West India posses* 
sions, the writer of these sheets naturally turned his attention 
to the subject; in consequence of which, he begs leave to offer, 
with diffidence, the following observations.] 

xj^ Successful invasion of South America would, at any 
period, have been an extraordinary and important event But 
iti the present state of European politics, it is peculiarly neces- 
sary, and will be incalculably advantageous, to the British 
empire. When a man, possessing more than regal power, and 
swaying his sceptte over the fairest, and most valuable, as 
well as the most populous, portions of the European continent, 
anxiously exerts himself for the destruction of our commerce, 
it must give every friend to the prosperity of Great Britain, 
the highest satisfacticxi, to observe the discovery of a new vent 
for hcT manufSwitures, new channels for her commerce, and 

* Although this province has since been retaken by the Spaniards, the following 
observations have been inserted in this place, as they may perhaps tend to point out 
the necessity and advantages of a British settlement, on the Spanish continent of 
Sooth America. And surety no man caA doubt, that Great Britain has it in her 
pawer to esublish such a settlement^ either at Buenos Ayres, or aay other part of 
that extensive country, whenever she deems it, in the smallest degree^ expedient. 
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new sources of wealth and power, which cannot fail to advance 
her prosperity, secure her greatness, and promote the interests 
and the happiness of all her subjects. 

A very slight survey of the present state of British commerce 
would be sufficient to convince any man, at all accustomed to 
reflection, of the important consequences of the capture of 
Buenos Ayres. But when we ponsider the immense extent of 
the country now open to our exertions, the number and con- 
dition of its inhabitants, the nature of its soil, the salubrity 
of its climate, the richness of its productions, and its abun- 
dance of the scarcer metals, the value of this conquest will 
not, perhaps, be over-rated, if we assert, that it is the most 
important and advantageous event that has happened to 
Britain during the present war, and will, it is to be hoped, in 
some degree, remunerate her for the cxpence, which a state of 
warfare never fails to occasion. 

We ^hall shortly consider the advants^s which the posses- 
sion of this colony enables us to enjoy, the consequences which 
these benefits will produce, and their probable effects on the 
condition of commerce, both domestic, colonial, and foreign. 
We shall also oflfer a few observations on the policy which 
ministers ought to pursue, in order diat the British power in 
3outh America may prove equally advants^ous to the inhabi- 
tants of the united kingdom, and the colonists and natives 
of the southern continent of the new world. 

That it is the interest of a commercial country to extend 
and increase every species of Her trade, is one of those few 
. plain propositions, which no man can be found absurd enough 
to deny. In this point of view the possession of Buenos Ayres, 
will be of the utmost consequence to Great Britain. A con- 
cise account of the present state of the continent of South 
America, and of its trade and productions, will best illustrate 
the justice of this observation- 
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The cpntiaent of South Ameripa, has now, for nearly tiiree 
hundred years, been almost wholly in the possession of Spain. 
During that period, she has drawn from this extensive terri- 
tory, the most important advantages, notwithstanding her 
adoption of the most absurd, cruel, and unjust policy, that 
^ver disgraced the councils of any nation. She has robbed, 
murdered, and degraded many millions of the inhabitants, who 
before her (for them, unfortunate!) arrival, passed their days 
in a state of happiness, hitherto perhaps, unenjoyed by any 
people on earth. Their luckless descendants, the present 
native Indians, she has uniformly treated, as if they were 
destitute not of reason only, but even of feeling* Not only 
has she declared them unworthy of the privileges of huinanity, 
but undeserving of that care and kindness,, which those who 
are generous, display towards the lower animals. These poor 
creatures, nursed in ignorance, reared in ignominy, and doom- 
ed to hard labour, have been too much oppressed, either to 
reflect on the causes of their torment, or the means by which 
it might be avoided or removed. They are employed in 
every species of toil, which the wants, or the avarice of their 
task-masters render necessary. But the most unhealthful of 
all the occupations in which they are engaged, is that of work- 
ing in the mines ; and as this employment is the most profitable, 
and the nK)st necessary for the Spaniards, it is not surprising, 
that, from this species of labour, however unhealthy arid 
destructive, there should be no relief or intermission to the 
unhappy Indj^s. "" To the labour of these patient drudges,'* 
says an intelligent traveller, "we are indebted for all the gold, 
'* and silver, brought from every part of Spanish Anicrica* 

No European, nor even the Negroes, are robust ehough for 
" one year only, to resist the efiects of the climate, and 
'' support the fetigues of working in the mines, in the moun- 
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^ t&inoiis regions. Yet to these good and patient sub|ects» 
*' their haughty maisters leave, as the reward of their toil, 
•* scarcely a sufficient pittance, to enable them to procure a 
'* scanty meal of potatoes and maize, bdled in water.** 

Some idea may be formed of the immense advantages enjoy- 
ed by Spain from the mineral productions of South America* 
from a consideration of the number of mines in the vice-roy^ 
alty of La Plata, or Buenos Ayres alone. Of gold, there* 
are thirty mines; of silver, twenty-seven; of tin, two; and of 
lead, seven*. It would be difficult to determine, with exact- 
ness, the amount of the metals prepared annually on die conti- 
nent of the new world ; but perhaps, M. Helms, who travelled 
in that country, is not far from the truth, when he estimates 
them to amount to five millions of sterling money annually. 

But gold and silver are not the only valuable productions of 
this country. So fertile is the soil, and so genial die climate, 
that with but little labour, a sufficient quantity of com can be 
raised, not only to supply the wants of the inhabitants, but for 
the purposes of trade and exportation. So numerous are 
the cattle, that the sale of their skins alcHie^ furnistes an im- 
portant arcicte of commettre. Horses running Wikfly in the 
woods, are so plenty, and so cheap, as to be considered 
the property of those, who can pursue and sedure them* Cot- 
ton is also an importiant staple of their trade. Beslides the 
Paraguay tea, which is highly relished in various provinces, and 
is exported in considerable quantities to Qiili and Peru, the 
province of Pauaguay, 6f which Buenos Ayres is the capital, 
produces excellent sugar, and is capable of rearing much more 
of this valuable commodity^. Frc^ hence also are exported, 
tallow, hides, wool, salted beef, and pork, rhubarb, and dn- 
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namon* noltnfiarior* it is said« to thai o£ Ceylon. The expert 
of these ccMnnoodities, independeot c^ the metals, would be 
profitable to any coimtry, and cannot £ul to be extremely so 
to Britain, whose merdbants, (and we may now add, whose 
ministers,) are so willing, to secure, and sociable of securing, 
^1 those advantages, which an exteasive trade never, fails 
to produce. 

But when we consider the market, which is now for the first 
tiiac, fr$dy opened for the disposal of British manu&ctures, 
we will be still more convino^ of the immense and almost 
iacalcubble advantages of die possession of Buenos Ay res. 
Almost every kind of goods manufiK;tured in die united king-. 
Snooty will here be speedily and profitlibly disposed of. Mus^ 
Uns, ligitf cottcm stufis, sadlery, carriages, cabuiet-work, glass« 
ware, toys, trinkets, ribbons, shoes, India silks, linens, lawns» 
cambrics, besides various other articles of iron and steel mamio 
&ctuie, such as knives, scissars, razors, 8ic. Sec. are here in 
great demand, and cannot fail to be sold to advantage. In 
return {or these commodities, hades, wool, and in<k)ed all the 
articles already enumerated as staples of the trade of that 
country, besides gold and silver, will be readily }»ocured by 
the English merchant. 

It is suxely unnecessary to expatiate on the advantages to be 
derived ftem such a tirade. Suffice it to say, that they are 
literally incalculable; and we may sucdy, ludtfaout )»ie6iim|>>« 
tbn, hope, diat they will powerfiilly tend, to okiTate die 
iskuids of Great Britain and Iceland, to a pitch of prosperity^ 
happiness, and glory, which nexter nation luis yet attained* 

But besides commorcial advantages, Britain derives, from » 
settlement cmi the Spanish main, benefits of a peculiar, and» if 
possible, of a more important nature. She not cmly impo- 
verishes an implacable encnry, and humbles an insolent foe. 
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but lessens the trade and tli^ resources, as well as the mival 
power of her rivals, especially the Americans, while, at the 
same time, she advances the industry, and consequently, the 
prosperity and happiness of her subjects, and increases and 
consolidates her own naval streng^, the only prot^rtion of her 
trade, and source of her power and grandeur. Her shipping 
and seamen will now be necessarily increased, while the car- 
ry ing-trade of the neutral maritime states, will be materially, 
and, for this country, advantageously, reduced. The articlefs 
also, so necessary to the ccwnfort, and ,even to the existence of 
the English colonists in the various islands of the West Indies, 
such as, rice, flour, salted meat, &c. can here be procured at 
a moderate price, and that too, in exchange for British manu- 
fectures, and conveyed in British ships, manned by Brid^ 
seamen. The beneficial consequences of such a traffic, even 
were this the proper place for such a discussion, need not be 
insisted on: They need only be mentioned, to convince even 
the most unreflecting. 

It will not surely be denkd, that the possession of Buenos 
Ayres by the British troops, and the annexation of this rich 
province to the territory of Great Britain, will materially 
provide for the wants of the inhabitants of our West India 
islands. It is allowed oi^ll hands, as well as asserted by Ihe 
most intellig^t travellers, that the climate and soil of Paraguay 
are salubrious and rich. The country abounds so much with 
cattle, that they are generally destroyed, chiefly for their 
skins; while on the banks of the river of Plate, the lands are, 
at certain seasons of the year overflowed, and, like; the shores 
of the Nile, enriched by the inundation* And it sturely 
requires no great sagacity to perceive, that by a minute atten- 
tion to the most proper methods of curing beef and pork, the 
West Iiidies can be supplied at a far chaipcr rate, from this 
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cotitinent, than from North America; while, by a carefiil 
planting of rice and corn, a sufficient quantity may be easily 
procured to supjJy all the wants, not of our own islands only, 
but of all the other islands of the westerh archipelago. The 
advantages of this traffic must be evident to all. The de- 
pendance of our colonists on a rival state is lessened, while its 
naval power is, essentially, weakened; our merchants, *nd 
colonists, both at home and in South America, as well as the 
West Indies, are enriched; and our ships and seamen are 
increased, our trade and naval power are advanced to an 
unrivalled height of grandeur, and secured upon a firm and 
durable foundation. 

To treat the Indians now subject to the British government, 
with lenity, and even with kindness, is equally the duty and 
policy of our ministers. This too long oppressed and unjustly 
degraded people will receive with gratitude, that treatment, 
which the merciful man shetos even to his beast. Not only will 
this conduct secure the attachment of the Indians of Paraguay, 
and consequently consolidate the British power in that exten- 
sive and fertile province, but it will render the other natives 
of this populous continent friendly to British interests, fond of 
British commerce, and anxious for the possession of British 
commodities and manufactures. To secure to the native Indians, 
those advantages, to which every man, in every country,- is 
by nature intitled, it will be necessary, to place the white 
colonists, under the influence of strict laws, and inflexibk 
justice. Let no man, however superior his educaticMi, wcalrfi, 
or acquirements, maltreat with impunity, the persons, or 
encroach with safety, on the property of that numerous race. 
Let them be employed in the culture of corn, rice, and other 
vegetable productions, congenial to the soil and climate, and 
fitted for the West India market. Teach them the method of 
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curing the carcasses of those animals^ whose skins and tallow 
have hitherto been solely deemed valuable. And if it be 
necessary to employ them in the mines^ let their labour be 
moderate, and their treatment gentle*. Sufler them to enjoy 
all the little comforts which their condition admits of; show 
them the advantages^ and they will soon relish and experience 
tfie benefits, of industry; instruct them in the duties, which 
they owe to themselves, to society, and to their Creator; and, 
in this manner, British commerce will be extended, British 
resources and power will be increased, the happiness of all the 
inhabitants of the empire will be promoted, incalculable bles- 
sings will be conferred on millions of our fellow-men, the 
British sway will be rendered a blessing to the remotest nations, 
and the British name honourable to the latest posterity. 



* Might not the native Indians of the continent of South America be employed as 
labourers in our West India ishmds, in place of those Negroes, who have been 
hitherto imported from Africa? 
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The Propriety and Utility of the Ahotition of the Slave Trade. 

OiNCE the observations contained in the body of this worki 
on the sulgect of the African slave-trade, were written, his ma*, 
jesty's present ministers resolved, in July, 1806, and were sup- 
porter! by the almost unanimous voice of the House of Com- 
mons, that this traffic ihould, as' speedily as possible, be totally 
abolished. In pursuance of this resolution, a bill has been 
brought into the House of Lords (Feb.* 1807), prohibiting, after 
the expiration of a few months, a further continuance of this un- 
generous traffic. For this termination to a trade, which is 
equally pregnant with moral and political evils, the civilized 
world is chiefly indebted to the glorious exertions of the late 
Mr. Fox, and to those of Lord Grenville, and Mr. Wilberforce t 
men, whose efforts in defence of injured and oppressed huma- 
nity, will be remembered with enthusiasm and gratitude, by 
the most distant posterity. 

The total abolition of the slave trade being now, therefore, at 
hand, it will not be improper to consider, a little more particu- 
larly than we have hitherto done, the important consequences 
which are likely to result from it. But before we do so, we 

* It may be proper here to mention, that these observation on the abolition of the 
slave*trade, were written, and sent to the press, before the debate in the House of 
Commons, of the 23d February, on the same subject, took place. And this, it is the 
more necessary to remark, from a coincidence, (not at all surprising,) in some of the 
arguments employed in this place, and adduced upon that occasion ; especially those 
of the celebrated and eloquent Mr. Roscoe^ whose possession of a seat in parliament, is 
equally an honour to Liverpool* to literature, to the present age, and the present ad- 
ministration. 
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shall reply to some objections ofiered by -the friends of the slave- 
trade, against the abolition of it ; objections which are supposed 
by those who make them, to be extremely formidable, if not 
altogether unanswerable. We are told by these gentlemen, 
that an abolition of the African trade in slaves would be unjust, 
impolitic, and impracticable. We shall separately consider eadi 
of these arguments ; and a very little attention to them will be 
sufficient to convince us that, far from being solid, they have 
scarcely even the merit of being specious. 

1st. An aJbolition of the African slave4rade zvouid bcunjvst.-^ 
Now, is it possible that it can be unjust to put an end to a traffic, 
which, in iteelf, according even to the confession of the friends 
of it, originates in injustice, is carried on with cruelty, and ter- 
• minates in oppression? But, say the enemies of an abolidon, 
the slave-trade has been rendered legal by acts of parliament. 
Here, however, we would remind them, that no act of any go- 
vernment can. ever legalize injustice. • An unjust law may pre- 
vent a man from being punished for doing evil, but can never 
alter the moral nature of his actions : it can never ftimidi him 
with a right, either in the sight of God or man, to commit injus- 
tice with impunity. But, further,- there is certainly a difference 
between a law, which, for prudential motives, permits a traffic, 
and one, which positively conmiaiid^, and expressly approves of 
it. Besides^ is it not possible that a law may be bad, and, conse- 
quently, require to be rescinded? Are any legislators endued 
with in£sdlibility ? Are our laws like those of the Medcs. and 
Persians ? And, if an old law be valid, which was only made for 
the purpose of altering existing circunkstances, why i^ould not 
a new one be possessed of the same power and efficacy ? Again, 
if an act of the Biid^ legislature in the year 1778, permitted the 
slave-trade, did not an act of. the same legislature, in the year 
1792, declare, that it ought to be abolished? And, to prevent 
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my harhncss in the mode of abohticm, or pecuniary loss to the 
slave mercfa^mt or proprietor, was not a solemn warning of se- 
veral years actually given to them? In what,, then, does the 
ilijustice of tht present abolition of the slave-trade consist ? Can 
it be even reasonably pretended, that it is harsh, sudden, or 
violent ? These reasonings will be sufficient to pcnpt out the 
weakness of this argument, and to prove to the satisfactk>n of 
every unbiassed mind, that an abolition of the slave-trade, inde- 
pendent of any consideration of its cruel nature, is really con- 
sistent with the strictest justice. But, it is asserted, that, 
. 2d}y. An abolition of the slav€4rade is inconsistent with the 
tnaxims of sound policy. In support of this argument, we are 
told, that, in consequence of an aboliticwi of this trade, the Ne- 
groes will imbibe notions of equality, will be instigated to lazi- 
IK8S, discontent, and rebellion. This; observation is rather a 
Areat than an argument ; wid^ like the generality of threats, 
will be found to be only noisy, harmless, and impotent. Indeed, 
(hire is no instance in Ae history of nations, of a body of men 
becoming factious, merely in consequence of mild treatment. 
Give them power, and continue your oppression, and diere is 
BO doubt, but they will make you feel their resentment. But 
an abolition of the African slave-trade gives no power to the 
slaves ; nay, it rather weakens their political strength, as it cuts 
off an important, and a constant supply of refractory spirits^ 
ever discontented, and eager for revolt. No change will take 
place in their condition, in consequence of this event, except 
that, which will be produced by the lenient hand of time, or 
the cautious and prudent regulations of the colonial legislatures. 
Nor is the nature of the Negro so depraved, or debased even by 
slavery, as that he will be inclined to rebel against his benefac- 
tor, and that too solely in consequence erf" his kindness. Where 
then, is the probalnlity, that these dreadful consequences of the 
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abolition of the slave-trade will take place ? Why should the 
Negro, when his condition is esscntiially meliorated, without his 
acquirement of new power, be inclined to rebellion and mas- 
sacre ? Why should benevolence and tenderness incline him 
to revolt, when he remains peaceable under comparative harsh- 
ness and cruelty ? Men, under any government, are always in- 
clined to submission, in proportion as they are happy. Be- 
sides, do we not find, that all the rebellions which have ever 
happened in the West Indies, (that of the Maroons excepted, 
who are not slaves), have arisen from the discontent of the 
newly imported Negroes ? Have not they been always the 
most turbufent and dangerous ? So far then, will the termina- 
tion to the importation of slaves be from producing rebellion 
and bloodshed, that it will essentially tend to the prevention of 
these disasters in future : But enough surely has been said to 
evince the fallaciousness of this prophecy of the friends of the 
African slave-trade. 

But J (it is now urged,) an aboliiian of the slave-trade will put a 
stop to colonial ctUtivation, or, at least, zoill prevent thejurther clear- 
ment of lands. This assertion will be completely disproved 
by the following considerations. It is a proposition very hap- 
pily and ably illustrated by an eminent writer on the subject of 
population, that, in every country, the increase of the inhabi- 
tants advances in proportion to the increased means of sub- 
sistence. If this be the case in northern countries, how much 
more would it be so, were there no jrfiysical obstacles to its ope- 
ration in tropical regions? What then is the reason, that the 
population of the West Indi^ differs so materially from that of 
all other countries ? Why should the situation of the slaves in 
our transatlantic colonies, form an excepticm to the general 
laws, established by nature and experience ? Why should the 
African labourers in our Western islands be deprived of those 
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pleasures, and advantages, which arise from the strongest pas- 
sion, and the most pleasing affectionsr of our nature ? Why do 
not they, like the rest of mankind, increase and multiply ? From 
the very cause, which the abolition of the slave-trade will 
efiectually remove, the cheapness of the Negro. This, alone, is 
the reason why the fare of the slave is so unsavoury, his treat- 
ment so harsh, his labour so hard, and consequently, his in- 
crease, by procreation, so scanty. Often has the writer of these 
pages been told by the proprietors of estates, that they could 
purchase Negroes from the slave-ship, far cheaper than they 
could rear them on their plantations* And such was undoubt- 
edly the fact. A stout slave from the ship costs only sixty 
pounds (sterling,) while, in one year, the value of his labour 
often amounts to the iwune sum. What inducement, then, has 
an owner of slaves to attend to their comfort, to advance their 
happiness, to encourage their marriage, or to foster their oflF- 
spring ? None at all :— If we except the feeble impulse of be- 
nevolence, which seldom influences even the best of men, when 
contrary to their pecuniary interest. If, then, from the low 
price of slaves, the breeding of them in the islands would be an 
actual loss to the ^planter, who can be so sanguine, or unreason- 
able, as to expect, that he would attend to it ? Besides, we 
ought to recollect, that the great majority of slave-proprietors 
in the West Indies are only colonists, anxious to return speedily, 
with a due proportion of wealth, to their native land, and, con- 
sequently, less attentive to ^ slow and distant advantage, than 
to a prompt and immediate profit. 

But a prohibition of the further importation of slaves will 
produce a happy and immediate change. Tl^ir price, which 
formerly amounted to little more than the produce of a year's 
labour, will now rise to twice, or three times, that siim. 
The Negro, who before cost only sixty pounds, will now 
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be worth one hundred and twenty, or one hundred and fifty. 
The proprietor of an estate, therefore, will not only be driven 
by necessity, from a want of new supplies, to promote the 
natural increase of his slaves, but will be led to this measure, 
by the pleasing prospect of a great and evident increase of his 
fortune. And this consequence of the abolition will tend morib 
thm any other, to meliorate the condition of the Negro. His food 
will now become morCvSidubrious and plenty, his clothing 
more healthful and decent, his toil more moderate, his spirits 
more light, his views more enlarged, his morals more pure, 
his enjoyments more numerous, and, consequently, his con- 
tentment greater, and his happiness more lasting. The evident 
eflfect of this glorious improvement in the condition of the 
slave, will be an immediate, and rapid increase of population; 
If, therefore, the authors of the objection which we have now 
been obviating, would attend to these circumstances, they 
must be convinced, that an abolition of the slave-trade will 
neither put a stop to colonial cultivation, nor ultimately, pre* 
vent the further clearment of lands. — Having thus shown that 
a termination to the importation of slaves from Africa, will 
neither incite tte Negroes in our colonies to discontent and 
insurrection, nor prevent the usual productbn of colonial pro- 
duce, but that it will, rather prevent the former, and incresee 
the latter, we shall now proceed to consider the last objection, 
which is, 

3dly. An abolition of the African slave-trade is totally impracti- 
cable. In support of this assertion, we are told, that foreign 
nations will engage in the trade, and that smuggling will be 
carried on to a dangerous, and an alarming, extent. But; it 
may be asked, wl^re is the nation that will ircnture to carry 
on this traffic? America prohibits it, Sweden never engaged 
in it, Russia contemns it, Denmark neglects it, and Portugal 
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has neither capital ships, nor enterprise, to embark in it^ 
But France, say the advocates of the slave-trade, mil, as soon 
as peace is concluded, immediately encourage thistrc^, and, for 
this purpose, xdU not only employ her oxm commercial resources, but 
wiU also call forth those of her allies, or dependants, Spain and 
Hdbmd. In answer to this remark, we would observe, that . 
however anxious for the encouragement of commerce, the chief 
of the Frenclr government may be, it is, at least, unlikely, 
that he would so imprudently risk the small share of popula- 
rity,^ which, among enlightened men, he still possesses: And . 
the more especially, as his conduct would rK>t only excite the 
execrations of all the civilized world, but also the serious and 
fcM-midable resentment of Great Britain and America. Besides, 
would it not evince a glorious superiority, both in power and 
benevolence, were we to force him to relinquish this traflBic? 
To assert, that his persisting to carry on the slave-trade would 
be a legiitime cause of war, would be perhaps saying too much. 
But surely, if it can be proved, that his pouring in immense 
numbers of Africans into St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, and Mar- 
tinique, would endanger the peace, and the security of our 
transatlantic colonies, to prevent his doing so, would be equally 
just and prudent It is therefore evident, that the French 
Fulcr, however much he might be inclined to encourage the 
trade, would be necessitated to relinquii^ it; and, even if be 
ventured, in that contempt for the opinions of mankind, by 
which he has been already so much distinguished, to encou- 
rage and promote it, effectual measures might, and would, be 
lawfully taken, to prevent, his receiving advantages at the 
expence of his neighbours, from an odious traflfc, which they 
have unanimously relinquished, and universally execrate* 
Spain> Hollandi the Netherlands^ and Italy, must yield ta 
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their fate, and follow his example.—So much for this trade 
beipg resorted to by foreign nations. 

3ut it tdll be impossible to prevent smuggling. There are, it 
must be confessed, considerable temptations to an illicit traffic. 
New Negroes will, if they can be procured, be greedily re- 
ceived; the profits on them will be great; the shores of Africa 
are extensive; the ports of Jamaica are numerous; and the 
Atlantic ocean is wide. But notwithstanding all these diflScul- 
ties to prevent smuggling, there is very little probability, in- 
deed, that it will ever be seriously engaged in. Surely no 
man, possessed of a capital large enough to engage in this trade, 
will expose his property to capture and condemnation, and 
his character to infamy and disgrace. The certain risk would 
far exceed the uncertain profit. But even were any man so 
foolishly and perversely adventurous, as to engage in this 
illegal traffic ; and were he so fortunate as to escape all detec- 
tion, both in his clearance from a port of this country, in his 
residence on the African coast, iil his passage across the Atlan- 
tic ocean, and his arrival in a West India port, and were he 
also to find purchasers of his sable cargo, is it at all probable, 
that any planter could possess new Negroes, without the 
knowledge of his neighbours? So far from being probable, 
every man acquainted with the manners and situation of our 
colonists, must be fully convinced, that it is actually impossi- 
ble. And tjiough it will no doubt be alledged, that, from a 
community of interests, our white colonists would connive at, 
and conceal, the illegal conduct of each other, yet it must 
be remembered, that that envy which is inherent in human 
nature, and which it costs wise men so much pains to eradicate 
from their bosoms, will always operate on the great mass of 
mankind, and will effectually prevent them from perceiving, 
with .complacence or unconcern, other men in quiet possession 
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of those advantages, from which they are excluded, but to 
which they consider themselves equally intitled. , And if, to 
this consideration we add the pecuniary reward which will be 
received by the informer, there can scarcely remain a doubt, 
diat no planter in the. West Indies will be able to introduce 
new slaves, ccwitrary to law, without a certain, and a speedy 
detectictti. On these grounds, therefore, we may safely con- 
clude, riot only that smuggling could not possibly escape 
ddtection, but that it will never be even seriously attempted. 

Having thus, in as concise and logical a manner, as we have 
been able, obviated the most formidable objections against 
the abolition of the African slave-trade; having shown that 
this measure is equally, just, safe, practicable, and advanta- 
geous, we shall now shortly consider the beneficial consequen- 
ces, which will undoubtedly result from it 

An obvious and necessary consequence of the abolition of 
the slave-trade is a rise in the value, and an improvement in 
the condition, of the Negro- This is certainly the most im- 
portant, and the most desirable, of all the advantages, which 
will result from the measure. Indeed, it appears so self- 
evident, that one can scarcely believe those to be serious, who 
doubt, or deny it. Independent of all consideration of hu- 
manity, do we not observe the proprietor of a horse, which 
has been bred and trained for the chace, far more attentive to 
the comfort and health of this animal, than of cme employed in 
the plough, or any other species of labour? Do not men 
always attend with care to any commodity, in proportion to 
its value? And will not the slave, whose price will probably 
be doubled, and whose loss would be irremediable, because it 
could not be suf^lied, become far more valuable, in the eyes 
of his master? Will not the comfort, the health, the content- 
ment, the happiness of the Negro, now become an object of 
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the most serious in^rtance in the eyes of his projMrictor? 
And will not this desirable effect essentially tend to the increase 
of population? Is it not a fact too evident for illustraticm, that 
men always increase in number, in proportion to their healthy 
happiness^ and contentment? And will not the Negro race 
increase and multiply, in consequence of this beneficial chai^ 
in their condition? This effect seems so certain, that it would 
not be surprising, if, in a few years, those who, at present, 
express a fear of the extinction of African Is^bourers in our 
western colonies, should alarm us with the prospect of their 
becoming too formidable, in consequence of an astcmishing 
increase of their number. 

The slave-proprietor will also be enriched by the abolition 
of this trade. This effect seems strangely to have been over- 
looked by all those who are most interested in the measure* 
Indeed, it would be diflScult to account for it, did we not 
every day perceive instances of that reluctaijce, with which 
men submit to any change which is not voluntary. How 
often, in this enlightened country, do we see men of education 
anxiously oppose the cutting of roads and canals through their 
estates, although no event could be so favourable to their 
interest? Such is the pride of human nature, that men seldom 
choose to be either enriched or improved by the ^real or 
affected superior wisdom of others. -Though this considera- 
tion, therefore, forms an excuse for the opposition, which 
the planters of our colonies have displayed to a measure, which 
will undoubtedly promote their interest, ^ it,- by no meajos, 
alters the real circumstances of the case. At the same time, 
that the slaves become more valuable, they will also bedome 
more numerous. In this manner, will the property/^ their 
masters be increased rather by a geometrical, than an arijthnie- 
tical, progression; and it may safely be asserted, that the for- 
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tunes of all those, who are at present proprietors of slaves will, 
in a very short time, be doubled, or trebled, and will increase 
far more rapidly, than they possibly could have done, if the 
African skve-trade had been allowed to go on. So that, the 
abolition of the slave-trade, instead of impoverishing, will 
actually enrich our West India proprietors. 
, As the Negroes become more valuable, the services of the' 
white settlers will also become more impiortant, and their 
employments more advantageous. This will, at least, improve 
the condition of all those European adventurers, who, with a 
courage that does them honour, leave the scenes of their youth, 
their fri^ids, and liieir native land, for the purpose of increas- 
ing their fortunes in a distant country, and aa unhealthful cli- 
mate. By this means, not only will moderate fortunes be more 
easily acquired, but, what is perhaps, a still niore. important 
consideration, the number of white inhabitants will be speedily 
increased. And though, there is no doubt, but, that the abo- 
lition of this traffic will kssen the facility with which immense 
fortunes were rapidly accumulated by rich capitalists and spe- 
culators, (an event, perhaps, undeserving of regret,) yet will 
it neither lessen the riches of the planter, nor the aggr^;ate 
wealth of the community. Indeed, it will rather increase both, 
by quickenii^g the industry of the planter, and increasing the 
numbers and importance of the white settlers. 

This improvement in the condition of the Negro, ajid ad- 
vancement of the wealth and numbers of the whke settlers, 
will increase the stability smd strength of the cobnial govern- 
ments. No man, acquainted with human nature, and the. 
condition of our colonies, can doubt this fact. As we have 
alresttiy mentioned, in another part of this volume, the circum- 
stances, which render tte possession of, our colonii^s exceed- 
ingly precarious, it will not now be necessary to enter into 
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this part of the subject. Only, it may be remarked, that a 
government always becomes more stable, in proportion, as it 
advances the hapjMness of the people. If then, as we have 
demonstrated, this change improves the condition of the inha- 
bitants of our West India islands, it is a fair inference, that the 
colonial governments will become more firm and secure; and 
if this happy effect be produced, it requires no great sagacity 
to perceive, that the political strength of the mother country 
will be greatly increased. 

Ought we not also to enumerate among the favourable 
consequences of this abolition of the slave-trade, that it pro- 
hibits and prevents a great and positive evil? Is it not of im- 
portance to the interests of mankind, that a termination should 
be put to a traffic, which excites and keeps alive all the odious 
passions of human nature? Will not the African now be in- 
cited rather to a cultivation of his lands, than to a trade of 
rapine, bloodshed and oppression? Will not the arts of peace 
necessarily succeed to the occupation* of warfare? And will 
not his temper, by this means, be softened, his mind hu- 
manized, his capacity enlarged, and his felicity increased? 
.Will not, at the same time, a stain' on our national character 
be removed, our progress in civilization be advanced, and 
the interests of justice and humanity be promoted? And, 
though, in all probability, it be a vain expectation, to hope, 
that without the intervention of a miracle, the principles of 
justice will ever regulate the conduct of all men, yet, will an 
approach to this desirable state, always be hailed with glad- 
ness by every benevolent mind. 

But the solidity of these views will now, in a very short 
time, be brought to the unerring test of experience; and the 
author of tl«m, after the most mature ^nd impartial considera- 
tion of the subject, of which he is capable, seriously and con- 
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fidently believes, that their truth will soon be generally admit- 
ted, and that even the friends of the slave-trade will be ulti- 
mately, though perhaps reluctantly, compelled to assent to 
them. And if his reasonings be really correct, the abolition of 
the African slave-trade must undoubtedly be productive of the 
happiest effects. 

An unjust traflBc will be terminated; the Negroes happiness 
will be increased; the planter's wealth will be advanced; the 
colonial governments will be strengthened; tte honour, secu- 
rity and power of the British empire will be extended; the sum 
of human misery will be diminished; the eternal principles of 
justice will be respected ; the progress of the human race in 
civilization and happiness will be essentially promoted; and, 
the best interests of society will be secured upon a glorious and 
permanent foundation. 
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LETTEIL 

L 1 H£ fc^wing letto* was addressed several years ago, to a 
dear relative, and dear friend of the author of this volume. 
Thou^ it was never int^ided for publication, yet as it is so 
intimately connected with the subject of which he' has, in the 
latter part c^ the work, been treating, it is hoped, that no apo- 
logy will be necessary, for its insertion in this {dace. And 
though some of the c^inions contained in it, are difierent from 
tbose which his maturer judgment now entertains, yet as he 
delivered them bonafde, and from recent, and* consequently, 
strong impressions, he leaves tiiem entirely to the unbiassed 
opinion of the reflecting reader. Being copied from a rough 
sketch, there are probably a few alteraticms from die original 
epistle; but tte language and sentiments (for the sake of pre- 
cision) have been, even in instances where they could have 
been much ira^oved, as much as possible, retained. And, in- 
. deed, the alter;^tions, if there are any, in no instance^ afiect the 
information communicated.^ 

Kiitgsion, Jamaita, 18^^. 
My Dear — — , 

In ray last, I gave you a very imperfect ac- 
count of the manners of the Jamaicans : I shall now attempt a 
short sketch of their mode of living, th^r attention to religion, . 
their notions of morality, and their form of government. 
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To begin, then, with the latter, since the system of legislation 
has in every country, a powerful, though often an impercep- 
tible, infli^ence, on the customs, modes of thinking, and tfian- 
ners of the inhabitants. The government of Jamaica consists 
of an executive and a legislative power ; the former appointed 
by the crown of England, and the latter by the white free- 
holders of the different parishes. The executive is almost an 
exact copy of that of Ireland, consisting of a govemorj aiid>a 
council composed of the most respectable inhabitants V \^le 
the legislative- body, called the House of Assembly, is nearly an 
imitation of the British House of Commons: while dieir kws, 
except those regarding slaves and Mulattoes> are nearly a traai- 
script of the English. 

Formerly, a proprietor was allowed to use his slaves as he 
thought proper. But since the slave-trade has become so uni- 
versally detested in Europe, a law hais been passed, by which 
an owner is prohibited froih giving a Negro above forty-nine 
' lashes at the same time in the same place ; and if any person kill, 
a Negro, he is rurd^ tried for murder, and executed, when found 
guilty. These laws, though tending, in some degree, to meli- 
' orate the condition of the slaves, are almost always evadied, as 
lK> slave is allowed to give evidence in a court of justice, and as 
the punishment is generally inflicted by one of themselves ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and called, die Driver; besides that, 
if any slave were to go to a magistrate, unless the case was of a 
very flagitious nature, and complain of his master's cruelty, in- 
stead of getting redress, he would, in all probability, be sent to 
the work-house, where he would be whipped more cruelly than 

.. * It ought to be mentioned in this place» to the honour of the inhabitants s>i Ja- 
maica, that long before any idea» in Britain, was generally entertained of t)ie injustice 
of slavery, or the abolition of the slave-trade, several individuals were tried and exe- 
cuted, for cruelties and murders committed on their own skives. 
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«v«r; Thsit tl&e bUieks aie our fellow-creatur»^ is {uiasaisrdon 
iHiicb is often denied by, and is uniftxtnly disagreeable to the 
proprietors. 

The descendants from blacks, ekher male or female, who 
•have also bad a white &dier or mother, are called Mulattoes, 
and are, on the principle of slavery, ke^ at a great dia/tzote. 
%/bexy oi them are men of fortune ; and should any inisunder- 
-standing take place, as sometimes happens, betweoi a brown 
gentleman and a white carpenter, or mason, and were the for- 
mer, in ccnisequence of the' dispute, to strike the latter, tbcMigh 
in self-defence, he would be fined, and imprisoned, if not whip- 
ped in the most public place : — a slave found guilty of striking 
a white man, would be executed. The arrogance displayed, 
-and cruetties perpetrated, in consequence of such laws, would 
be pamful to relate and disagreeable to read, and do not at. all 

- tend to make a person of humanity .and feeling, approve of, or 

- defend, such a disgraceful traffic, as the slave-trade. 

The mode of living of the inhabitants of the . island need 
, .scarcely be particularly mentioned, as it is so nearly the 

- same with our. own; and, as any difierence that exists, is al- 
• most entirely owing to the prevalence of slavery, and the 
.heat of the climate. In general, however, they are Iwis vi- 
..wuUs, even tht lowest tradesmen 'drinking wine after dinner, 

besides nun, or brandy and water; in the forenoon. In King- 
ston, tbe stores, orsbc^, are opened at eight o'clock in the fore- 
. noon, and are shut, at about four o'clock in the afternoon, when 
the merchants and their clerks take dinner, and.apend the even- 
, ing in various amusements. Theare being a long interval be- 
. twixtbreak&st and dinner, they generally 'take a refreshment 
;itnoon, which ^ caiJAsd s^ond k-^akfasf, business, though 
. transacted by the merdsmnts to an immense amount, is finished 

- in a very summary manner. ' 
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The streets are almost c(Mistaixxtly crowed with Negroes 

driving cars, bearing messages, carryiiig goodsi stUing li««- 

stock, vegetables, and various kinds of fruit, and perfi^rmmg 

tall the servile offices of civilized life. White peopfe 8eldc»i 

walk in the streets, as -almost every househ(^er has his chaise, 

which is drawn by one horse, and has a seat bdiind, on wfatch 

-a Negro-boy sits^ and from which as soon as the chaise stop$, 

he instantly leaps/- and takes hold of (he reins. In the coiiii> 

try, especially the momitainous districts, where tihe roaiis are 

steep, rough, and n^rotv, the planters, generally travel 9a 

horseback; and there too, the clerks, or book-keepers, are 

more exposed to the sun, toil harder, have smaller sdaiies, and 

live more frugally, than in^towa? 

A head Negro, called the driver^ blows a large shell at day- 
break, when all the field Negroes are obliged imtiiediatriy to 
repair to their work, attended by the subordinate white over- 
seers, denommated beoh^^ers. They work till sun-set, wiA^- 
TWff havin g on interval £m: fat, (except half an hour to take 
breakfeist, and an hour and ail half, or two hours ibr dinner.) 
Their breakfast generally consists of boiled rke^ yams, plan- 
tains, and s(Mne other vegetables; and at dinner-time, tiieyfire- 
quehtiy receive an addition of salted meat, or fish. After their 
meals, they get a drmk <^ water, and begin their isvnork^again. 
They are very lazy, which need not be wondered at, as they 
luive no stimulus to exertion but fear: One laboura* in Brittan 
will perform as much labour in one day, as four NqgRMBr in 
the same time. 

The character of ibit inhatntants of Jamaica for hospitality^ 
is well known, and justly merited. A traveller, oh unfre- 
quented roads, has iM^uiig to do, but dismount, and give bis 
horse to his servant, who leads it to the stable. He iv then 
welcomed at the door of the house by the proprietor^ or over- 
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aeer of ihc esta^, is set down to the best meat and dnnk, 
wHch. tbi& (louse can ajQR;>rd, a^d is welcome to stay as long as 
.be finds it <;caivenient. . This hospitality is chiefly owing to the 
small number of travellers^ and the Qons^^ent scarcity of 
taverns^ which are almost never to be found on roads so Uttle 
frequented. 

There are but few white ladies in the island, which is a great 
misfortunf^ as the women of colour have not the smallest pre- 
tension to virtue, and as the greatest and most refined pleasures 
of civilised society, for the enjoyment of wl^ich, the inhabitants 
have sufficient leisure, arise from associating with virtuous and 
intelligent females. The white ladies, though few in number, 
have an uncommon share of attention paid to them, when they 

^pear in.pi:omiscuous comp$UEiy; however, th^y are seldom 
sqsa .gadding abroad. They se^qn wisely to prefer domestic 
happiness, which they are equally capable of conferring, and 

.engoying. They are generally pale to such a degree, as to have 
the appesg*apqe of sickness. A rosy cheek is a beauty, to which 
the native of Jamaica is as great a stranger, as the Hottentot, 

. who has never beheld a human being, save those of his o:wn tribe. 

There is no such thing as a good, respectable seminary of 

leamiT^ in this island, which is owing, partly to the inhabitants 

. <:Qnsidering themselves as not at hon)e, but colonists, «id partly, 
to .^e Ci^duct of all parents whp can afford the expence of 
sending their children home tp England or Scotland, to receive 
their education^ 

,. The whites, in consequence of the indulgence shewn them 
b^r thciawfi.-aFebil^-spirited, if not arrogant » and, m whatever 
station, except priv^. soldiers or seamen, they consider theni- 

;^ves tp biei.,.an4 ^ ..a^M^ays treaJfid as, gjep^lem^. The 
biacKs, both slaves and free, and the Mulattoes arid Jews, aHe 
very much and vfiiy JlpnsnUiy 4is<pntei)ted with the present 
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system of jurisprudence, as the whites and Christians en^^oss 
all places of trust and honour to themselves. The general 
discontent of the slaves, their great superiority in point of num- 
bers, (being as 10, to 1) their vicinity to St. Domingo, from 
whence they look for succour, where slavery is abolished, and 
where it is well known, the inhabitants want nothing but the 
opportunity to assist them;— these considerations render it 
probable, that, unless some change in the present system take 
place, a great political convulsion will one day be produced, 
, perhaps no less than the expulsion of the whites from die 
island. 

Surely there never was greater inconsistency, than a profes- 
sion of religion here. In some parishes, which are larger than 
our shires, there' is no church: in others, there is no priest, 
and in most of them, there is not^sertnc/n above once in a 
quarter of a year; and even then, the white inhabitants never 
think of attendance. . I have been credibly informed, that in 
the town of Port Royal, which, th6ugh only the ghost of what 
* it was, is still a place of considerable trade and wealth, and 
; where the church, froni age and neglect, ^ad gradually de- 
cayed, a subscription Was opened for the purpose of building 
a new one, when, strange to tell! there was not one righteous 
/. person found in the whole town, (at least, if we may judge 
■ from this part of their conduct,) since, not one would sub- 
scribe a single btt^ for this pious purpose. 

In the town of Kingston, which contains between twenty 

and thirty thousand inhabitant$, there is but one church, while 

' the attendance of the people is rfeally, at first sight, somewhat 

Surprising. When you enter the church on Simday, you see 

the cUratc, the clerk, the sexton, one or two magbtrates, and 

♦ A Spaoidi coin, iAn^ Ti4. cwicacy. 
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aboirta dozen of gentlemen, with nearly double that number 
of kdies. The Mulattdes, who are more ignorant, more un- 
happy, and consequently, perhaps, more devout, attend to the 
number of about one hundred, or one hundred and fifty, apd 
this cxmiposes the congregation of the faithful in Kingston!!! 
There is also a Methodist meeting here, at which only two or three 
white families attend; and a few blacks and Mulattoes, mostly 
from the country. The Jews are rich and intelligent, and have 
two or three synagogues, which are well attended. But if I 
may judge of their religious sentiments from my own conver- 
sation with many of them, as well as from the observation 
oi others, whose accuracy I have no reason to doubt, they 
believe as httle in the divine mission of Moses, as Infidels in 
that of Jesus Christ, or Christians m that of Mahomet. 

Nothing troubles the inhabitants of this island less than the 
concerns of religion; and, like the philosophers of old, they 
are neither elated or comforted with its hopes, nor depressed 
or tormented with its fears. When a people disregard religion, 
not from a serious belief of its toeing an imposition, but either 
from a carelessness of its truth, or the example of others, in a 
country too, where the laws do not require, or do not exact, 
any credit -to its doctrines, attention to its precepts, or attend- 
ance on- its ceremonies, and where they have not only 4i»e 
necessaries, but the luxuries of life in abundance, while a great 
majority of them are kept ia the: most abject sl^very^ there, 
l*2Jness, pride, cruelty, and the -Most irreguhr desires will 
naturally prevail in the conduct df the inhabitants. These 
general observations will, I am afraid, be but too applicabte, 
not only to the Jamaicans,^ .but tothe inhabitants ,of all dje 
West fodk iskndB^ ChxiMimfeyi i6 so coi^imry in Ji& spiii/^iin 
its doctrines, and its injunctions, to thdt conduct, their preju- 
dices, and their interests, that it is not at all surprising, that 
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even the mutilated kind of it, which you and I, as good Pres- 
byterians, are bound to believe, the English church presents to 
them, should be vqry obnoxious ; smd though not much spoken 
against, yet secretly despised, and openly neglected*. 

As their attention to religion is so opposite to ours, it is natu- 
ral to suppose, that their notions of morality are also very dif- 
ferent: And so is the case. In the towns, many of the stores 
are open on Sunday, and business is transacted in them as 
usual, with this diflference, that the clerks and Negroes gene* 
rally have that day to themselves, which the former spend in 
amusements, and the latter in idleness and debauchery. In 
the country, there is, generally ^speaking, no business trans- 
acted on that day, as the gentlemen on diflferent estates meet 
together, dine alternately with each other, and spend the even- 
ing in. conversation, smoaking, drinking, playing cards, or 
dancing; and sometimes, as not unfrequently happens, in all 
these, employments. 

.Almost every householder, for few bf tliem are married^ 
keeps his miss, without being at all thought guilty of any 
breach of iporality or decorum. The parents of brown ladies 
never think of Seeing them married, but are nevertheless very 
careful of what they call their vartue, (they all speak bad English) 
ml some, respectable or decent persons take them for house- 

* These observations will probably appeur to many « wbat they really are, hanh».if 
noc imjiist. But the writer of than hat already stated, that they are not now rehtfed 
as his present senthnents : And be begs leave here to add, as an apology for any pre- 
judice, which, on the subject of religion, he may, at thai time, have entertained, that he 
was then almost a boy, and that he had but recently left a country, where the utmost 
rigidity of morals, and gravity of behaviour are prevaleDt, and where he was, in 
comiiion vitk the great hnjority of hts cMiniyymen, e4ucated in a "belief of that 
stri^tst, o^ all.systelijspf religion, CalvinisHc Prtsbyteriamm. But this apology 
ia onty ofiered.for the coburing of the facts, the deductions from them, and the ap- 
plication of the inferences. The facu themselves are undeniable and notorioal« 
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keepers^ when they generally make a small settlement for 
them, to prevent ibem, in case of a separatbn, from being des- 
titute, or becoming a burden upon their parents. These fe- 
males, though iK>t the most industrious in the world, generally 
behave well, and are very affectionate, as well as remarkably 
obedient to their j*r^ tCTnparehushznds. Perhaps the uncertainty 
of their situation renders them, if not more virtuous, at least 
more attentive to appearances, than the married females of 
some countries ; but however this may be, they, almost with- 
out an exception, become obedient, useful, and faithful com- 
panions. Indeed, they perform all the duties of a wife, except 
that of prcsidifig at table, when there are strangers present, 
before whom they are 'never allowed to appear: And when 
strangers visit the master of the house, they dine in an adjoin- 
ing apartment, after the gentlemen have beeii -served. 

The profits on merchandize are so great, that clerks 
get no less than two hundred, three hundred, four hun- 
dred, and some in the richest mercantile houses, no less 
than seven hundred pounds current money of the island, 
Jkr annum; but as they must find themselves in every neces- 
sary, and as living is enormously high, they save less than one 
would expect. In the country, they have only from seventy 
to one hundred pounds ^er annunij and have every thing, 
except clothing, furnished to them by their employers. These 
young men are generally kept at a great distance by the pro- 
prietor, or the chief overseer of the estate, and their situation 
is certainly neither pleasant nor enviable. They never make 
any thing but by a tedious and unremitted perseverance ; and 
many of them never make any thing at all. But what chiefly 
brings young men so rapidly forward in the country, is the 
great mortality of Europeans. The knowledge of this lamenta- 
ble fact has prevented many ycwng men from leaving their 
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native land ; and a scarcity of new settlers being a necessray 
consequence, young men are now better treated than formerly, 
come more rapidly forward, and amass fortunes, with greater 
ease* 

To give you an adequate idea of the picturesque scenery of 
this country, is a task to which I am altogether unequal. To 
do the subject justice, one must possess the pencil of a Titian, 
or a Guido Reni, the imagination of a Milton, the enthusiasm 
of a Thomson, or the fancy, of a Radcliffe. When one first 
approaches the island, the prospect is inexpressibly delightful. 
The lofty blue mountains heaped upon each other by frequent 
earthquakes, with their tops intercepted from the view by 
vapoury clouds, and covered with large, inaccessible forests, 
contrasted with the smiling hills, and rich, extensive, fertile 
vallies at their base, waving with sugar-canes, or covered with 
innumerable species of trees, bearing the most beautiful and 
delicious fruits, and here and there interspersed an elegant 
chateau, a stately windmill, and a few lowly Negro-huts;— 
these objects present a landscape which, for variety, beauty, 
grandeur, and sublimity, is seldom to be equalled, and can 
scarcely be surpassed. 

The coffee-settlements are generally on hills of less size and 
easier access, than those mountains, whose appearance strikes 
one with so much awe ; and sugar plantations are mostly on 
the level-grounds at the bottom of the mountains. Uncleared 
land can be bought for very little: All the expence of forming 
a new settlement, therefore, arises, from the building of houses, 
the purchase of cattle and Negroes, of their food and clothing, 
making of roads, &c. A coffee mountain, if properly managed, 
brings retums in three years, and clears every expence in seven: 
And the proprietors of sugar-estates generally have their sugars 
clear profit, the sale of the rum and melasses being supposed 
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to pay every cxpencc. But this, though a general rule, has no 
doubt many exceptions. 

Few cattle are bred here, the oxen and mules being imix)rt. 
ed from the Spanish main, and the horses from England and 
America. The latter are generally excellent, and sell at from 
one hundred, to one hundred and forty pounds, or even one 
hundred and eighty pounds currency. The soil is ama« 
zingly fertile, producing spontaneously many kinds of fruit, 
which are much relished by the inhabitants; but none of them, 
if we except the orange and pine-apple, are so delicious in my 
opinion, as our humble gooseberry. The day is nearly of an 
equal length throughout the year; and in the low country, es- 
pecially in Kingston, the heat of the sun is almost intolerable, 
and would be literally so, were it not for the sea-breezes, 
which generally commence a little before noon, and continue 
till near sun-set. In the mountains, the air is also excessively 
hot for an hour or two at noon ; but, in the morning and even- 
ing, it becomes delightfully cool and agreeable. During the 
rainy months, it lightens dreadfully, and the thunder is loud 
and awful, beyond description. 

Several hurricanes and earthquakes have done dreadful mis- 
chief; and though there have been very few of late years, yet 
the being exposed to these scourges of nature, together with 
the diseases to which Europeans are liable, and the mortality 
to which they are subject, seem to overbalance the advantages 
which the iiAabitants enjoy, from a warm climate, and a fertile 
soil. 

It is natural for me to contrast this country, and the wealth, 
condition, and manners of its inhabitants, with those of my na- 
tive land; and I confess to you, that, after having often, and, 
as I think impartially, made the comparison, I have uniformly 
come to the same conclusion, with a Caledonisui poet: — 
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With gold and gems^ if Chilian nK^untaias glow^ 
If bleak and barren, Scotia's hills arise, 
T*here, plague and poison, lust and rapine grow ; 
Here, peaceful are the vales* and clear the skies. 
And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the eyes*. 



Beattie. 



But I must now stop, as I have already so far exceeded the or- 
dinary bounds of a letter. Indeed, I should not have ventured 
to say so much, did I not know, that I was writing to a friend, 
who would look upon even my faults with a partial eye. I 
shall probably soon resume, and perhaps finish, what I have to 
say on this subject. Adieu. 



I am. 

What, I trust, I shall ever be. 

Your &c. &c. 



♦ Sec next page. 
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* SOTE. [Maj the Author be allowed to insert iathis place^ the following coaparisoa 

of his own, which forms part of a Poem, that bmj, Tory possibly, nerer be finishei ? 

Where is the young Writer, that neter made rerses ?] 

Hail, Scotia! lovely land! my parent-soil ! 
Dearest, though bleakest, half of this bless'd isle! 
More dear to me, thy heath on moss-grown hills. 
Than all the golden ore of Indian rills; 
Thy thatch-clad cots, and homely, healthful fare. 
Than Indian palaces, and all the luxuries there; 
The fragrant breath of thy bean-blossom*d field. 
Than all the odours, spicy groves can yield: 
There, murd'rous vapours taint the constant gale, 
Here, grateful breezes play o'er ev'ry vale; 
There, pale, diseased, men sicken as they grow. 
Here, health and courage sparkle on the brow; 
There, rage wild, brutal lust, and fierce desire. 
Here, Love ennobles with his hallow'd fire; 
There, man, a slave, oft trembles at the rod^ 
Here, n;ien are free, and know, they're sons of God! 



FINlSv 
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ERRATA. 

Page 69^ line 24, Instead of " thirst," read " diseeue.'* 

Page 99, line \4j Instead of << irith a scena,^' read ^^ wiA Hick a scene,' 
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